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\ most pathetic interest attaches to the publication of this volume in 
that its learned author passed away within twentyfour hours of his having 
addressed his last letter in connection with it to the present writer, The 
letter which had been signed at and posted from Poona on 27 May, 1961, was 
received at Hoshiarpur on 29 May, 1961. And, in between, what an irony 
of this mysterious phenomenon known as ‘life’, our dearest Dr. Gode was 
declared ‘no more’ on 28 May, 1961 at 11.20 A.M. by the doctors attending 
on him in a hospital at Poona! 


He had been apparently all right till the previous midnight when his 
heart first started giving a warning of the coming catastrophe. However, he 
remained quite conscious till he breathed his last, may be, without even feeling 
that he would not breathe any more. So, there could be no question of any 
thought crossing his mind at that moment except, possibly, his keen desire 
to hasten back to his duty by his desk. For, during the past full forty years 
and more, he had most implicitly been following the Vedic precept of constant 
activity (Kurvinnevéha kdrmani jijivisévchatam simah—White Yajurveda 40, 2), 
Yet, to paraphrase another Vedic utterance (madhyd kartor vitatam sim jabhara 


veda 1,115.4), the Glory that was Godeji was withdrawn whi 
switch of Action was stillon. Would that he could live longer in) our 
But, alas, that was not to ke! The very last point to which his frame which had 
remained predisposed to asthma throughout could be dragged by his iron will 
had now been reached. irrevocably. Therefore, as the similarly grief-stricken 
Vedic poet, Kavasa had burst out (Nd devdnam di vratdm, Satdima ca nd jivdti; 
da 10, 33, 9), we must resign ourselves to this sad 
ereivement which has Nen us under the inscrutable working of the Law 
Universal that brooks no break, nat even a brake. Still how sad that this 
humble person to whom he was pleased only the other day to dedicate, so 
lovingly, this very volume, should have to prefix itself with this obituary note 
about him ! 


Tatha vuja vi-varrte— 


Collected Works of Dr. P. K. Gode 


Possibly. the decision taken a decade back by his friends and admirers 
to present him with a Commemoration Volume on his 60th birthday had 
reacted on nis subconscious mind in a way which led him: to start collecting 
and editing his five hundred odd rescarch papers towards their publication in 
several volumes, that is to say, to packing up and getting ready for the zero 
hour. However. even though he did succeed in getting the great satisfaction 
of seeing this huge task quite forging ahead towards its well secured con- 
summation, he could witness only four of the volumes coming out before his 
eyes, the three more as in the schedule being still in the press when he closed 
his eyes for good. 


The said seven volumes have been grouped together under two separate 
titles as follcws: (1) Studies in Indian Literary History, Vols. I-III] and 
(2) Studies in Indian Cultural History, Vols. I-IV. Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan 
has published Vols. I andII and Prof. Gode Works Publication Committee Vol. 
Ill of the former work, The V. V. R. Institute has just published Vol. I of the 
latter work of which the said Prof. Gode W. P. Committee has already pub- 
lished Vol. II and is going to publish in due course Vols. II] and IV. 


At present, 5-volume sets, priced at Rs. 115;- each, can be had ot 
Vishveshvaranand Book Agency, P. O. Sadhu Ashram, Hoshiarpur (Pb. India). 


Vv. Vv. R. INSTITUTE, 
HOSHIARPLR VISHVA BANDHU 
15-6-1961. 


FOREWORD 


I am a great admirer of Dr. Parashuram K. Gode, the 
learned writer of the 50 papers included in the present volume 
which is Volume One of his papers, grouped together for 
purposes of publication in a book-form under the title "Studies in 
Indian Cultural History’ and Volume Four of his “Collected 
Works’? now under progressive publication. During the past 
over four decades that he has been occupying with great distinc- 
tion the Curatorial chair at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, he has set an example of ideal devotion to 
Sarasvati (Goddess of Learning) dedicating to her exclusive 
service, literally, more than one-half of every twenty-four hours 
that he has had at his disposal. And, all this he has done most 
patiently, unassumingly and silently. It is a matter of great 
Tejoicing that the mid-night oil that he has burnt, so profusely, 
paying its price in maximum self-surrender, has produced an 
exceptionally bright light which bids fair to grow and glow for 
ever, bringing ever fresh glory to his name. He is at once the 
envy of and the beacon for the hundreds upon hundreds of the 
very inquisitive fellow-workers in his varied field who would fain 
follow in his footsteps but wonder, at every turn, how this hero 
of their hopes had managed to mould his pen to turn out the 
five centuries of his extremely learned papers. 


Whenever there comes my way an occasion to go to Poona, 
T always feel duty-bound to make a call on this great scholar to 
pay my respectsto him. It was in the course of one of these 
calls, made in 1954, that I made an offer, to which he was pleased 
to agree, that our Institute might publish one volume of his 
papers, dealing with the cultural history of our country. I am 
happy with the appearance of the present volume which marks 
the successful consummation of the necessary efforts that our 
Institute has since been able to make in this direction. This 
volume is being issued as Number Fourteen in the 
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Vishveshoaranand Indological Series which, besides the two other 
research series, namely, the Shantakuti Vedic Series and the 
Woolner Indological Series, is being run by the Institute. 

I am very thankful to Shri Godeji for having been pleased 
to give this most welcome opportunity to our Institute to show 
to him by including this volume in our publication programme 
our greatest respect and regard for the yeoman’s service he has 
so sincerely rendered to the cause of Indological study and 
research. I would also record here my _ greatest personal 
appreciation of the valuable co-operation extended by my 
colleagues in the Printing and the Publication Departments of 
our Institute towardsproduction of this volume in proper form 
and according to schedule. 


SADRU ASHRAM, VISHVA BANDHU, 
HOSHIARPUR, General Editor & Director, 
March 5, 1961. V. V. R. Institute, 


PREFACE 


I have great pleasure in presenting to the world of scholars 
this fourth volume in the series of my Collected Works. It is 
Volume I of my Studies in Indian Cultural History. The first three, 
being Volumes I—III of My Studies in Indian Literary History, 
were published between 1954 and 1956, 

In November 1954, my esteemed friend, Prof. Vishva Bandhu 
ji, Honorary Director of Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research 
Institute, Hoshiarpur (Panjab) was in Poona, when he met me 
and inquired about the progress of the Volumes I and II of my 
Studies, which had been undertaken for publication in the Singht 
Jain Series by my affectionate friend, Muni Shri Jinavijayaji, 
Honorary Director of Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. I 
showed him both these volumes in a completed form to his great 
joy and satisfaction. During our talk, he was good enough to 
offer to publish in the well-known Vishveshvaranand Indological 
Research Series of his Institute a volume of my studies contain- 
ing the articles on the cultural history of India. I thanked him 
for this friendly gesture and promised to prepare the press-copy 
of the desired volume as soon as I was free from the work of 
editing Volume III of my Collected Works for which funds 
had been collected by my loving friends, Dr. A. D. Pusalker and 
Prof. N. A. Gore. This volume was subsequently published in 
1956. The press-copy of the present volume was sent to Prof. 
Vishva Bandhuji on the 16th January, 1956. Its printing has 
since been steadily and satisfactorily carried out by the Printing 
Department of the V. V. R. Institute. My best thanks are due 
not only to Prof. Vishva Bandhuji but also to the workers of his 
Printing Department for the neat and careful printing of this 
volume, 

The present volume contains three groups of my articles 
bearing on Indian cultural history, viz. (1) Studies in the History 
of Indian Gandha-sastra (science of cosmetics and perfumery), 
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(2) Studies in the History of Tambaola and (3) Studies in the 
History of Indian Plants. Subjects like the history of Indian 
cosmetics and perfumery and the history of Indian plants pertain, 
properly, to the history of Indian technical sciences, which 
requires for its reconstruction close co-operation of Indologists 
and scientists, I owe my interest in these subjects, entirely, to 
my contact with two eminent scientists in India, viz. Dr. 
Sadgopal (now Deputy Director [Chemicals] of the Indian 
Standards Institution, New Delhi) and that renowned botanist, 
the late Dr. Birbal Sahni of the University of Lucknow. It was a 
fortunate moment when Dr. Sahni read my paper on the History 
of the Fig published in the New Indian Antiquary and wrote to me 
that I would be doing a great service to Indian botany if I 
published similar papers on other plants of medical and nutritive 
value. Subsequently, he met me at the time of the Science 
Conference in Poona and discussed with me the details of his 
suggested plan. I published several papers on the history of 
Indian plants and sent him their copies up to the moment of 
his sad demise some years ago. It is unfortunate that he should 
not be with us to see all my plant studies in the present book 
form. However, I record here my grateful homage to Dr. Sahni, 
whose contact first inspired me to carry on these studies. 


In my Preface to the recently published Volume V of my 
Collected Works, I have given a table showing the progress of the 
publication of these volumes. With the publication of the 
present volume, five out of the six volumes mentioned in that 
table are now in the hands of the readers. 


The sixth one is also now in the press and is expected to 
be out in another year through the benefaction of my esteemed 
friend, Prof. K.K. Handiqui (ex-Vice-Chancellor of the Gauhati 
University, Assam), who has further expressed his desire to help 
me towards the publication of one more volume. I cannot 
adequately thank Prof. Handiqui for this voluntary help. 


I owe my academicexistence entirely to the good will and 
active co-operation of my learned friends, who have helped me 
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in diverse ways in the progress of my research work and its publi- 
cation during the last forty five years of my life. The volumes of 
my studies which have been published so far might serve as 
a good index to all this good will and co-operation, so lovingly 
extended to me. Among these scholar-friends, Prof. Vishva 
Bandhuji stands in the front rank by virtue of his scholarship 
and capacity to organise scholarship and direct it in productive 
channels as vouched by his unremitting toil in the cause of 
his Institute during the last four decades. His name “Vishva 
Bandhu” is very significant as he has proved to be a benefactor 
or Kalyanamitra of many of his scholar-friends like myself in the 
field of Oriental learning. Ever since my contact with him forty 
years ago, my esteem for his good work and high regard for the 
work done by his brother-workers under his inspiration has been 
increasing more and more. I have therefore taken the liberty of 
dedicating the present volume to him asa permanent token of 
our friendship. I know that if I had asked his permission for 
it, he would have hesitated and not approved of this idea owing 
to his being the General Editor of the V.I.R, Series in which this 
volume is being published. 

Historical studies without necessary indices cannot be easily 
used by research scholars. It was, therefore, my good fortune 
when Dr. A. D. Pusalker (now Director of the Post-Graduate 
and Research Department of the B.O. R. Institute) and Prof, 
N. A. Gore (now Librarian of the Marathwada University, 
Aurangabad) volunteered about eight years ago to prepare 
elaborate indices for all the volumes. The General Index prepared 
by Dr. Pusalker to each of the four volumes, previously pub- 
lished, and to the present volume has been a very painstaking 
work. The Subject Index to all these volumes prepared by Prof. 
Gore has been equally so. I cannot adequately thank both these 
learned friends for this labour of love, which has enhanced the 
reference value of my volumes, and also for having helped me 
in the correction of the proofs of the present volume. Similarly, 
Shri S. N. Savadi of the B.O. R. Institute deserves my most 
grateful thanks for his voluntary collaboration in the correction 
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of the proofs of the present volume as also those of the previous 
four volumes. 

In conclusion, I have to thank most cordially the authori- 
ties of the V. V. R. Institute for having accepted this volume 
for publication in their V. J. R. Series. Words fail to 
express my gratitude to my affectionate friend, Vishva Bandhuji 
for the help he has given me in all my academic work during the 
last forty years including the publication of the present volume. 


B.O.R. Institute, P. K. GODE 
POONA. 4. 
26th January, 1961. 
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TO 


MY ESTEEMED FRIEND 


VISHVA BANDHU 


STULMES IN THE 
HISTORY OF INIAN GANLLLA-LALTLA 


(SCIENCE OF COSMETICS AND PERFUMER FE) 


1. Indian Science 
OF 


Cosmetics and Perfumery* 


Sanskrit literature is full of references to cosmetics and perfumes 
that were used by ancient Indians especially during the last three 
thousand years for which literary sources are available for study and 
research. The history of the technical sciences of ancient Indians is being 
Gradually reconstructed. The work of such reconstruction becomes easy 
when any regular treatises on different technical sciences written by 
ancient or mediaeval authors become available to research scholars for 
analysis and evaluation in the light of modern scientific research. The 
late Sir P. C. Ray, the renowned scientist of India, wrote his History 
of Hindu Chemistry in two volumes on the strength of many treatises 
on Indian alchemy (rasa-vidya). Similarly, some books have been written 
on Indian architecture, mathematics, painting, etc. by competent 
scholars. For all these books regular textual evidence about these sciences 
and arts was available either in the form of complete systematic treatises 
or in the form of summaries of their contents incorporated in Sanskrit 
works of the encyclopaedic type like the Byhatsamhita of Varahamihira 
(A. D. 500), the Manasollasa of King SomeSvara (A. D. 1130), the 
Agnipurana and others. So far asI know no special treatises on Indian 
Science of Cosmetics and Perfumery were known to Indologists till my 
discovery in 1944 of two such treatises devoted to this subject. 


GandhaSastra means the “science of cosmetics and perfumery" and 
Gandhayukti means the “art of preparing different cosmetics and perfu- 
mery.” The two treatises discovered by me are (1) the Gandhasara 
of Gangadhara and (2) Gandhavada (anonymous) with a commentary in 
Marathi, the vernacular of the Deccan to-day. I have published special 
articles on these treatises, which deal both with the science and art of 
cosmetics and perfumery. According to my evidence these treatises were 
composed some time between A. D. 1200 and 1600 on the basis of earlier 
texts, some of which are partly extant, and were composed between A.D. 
500 and 1000. Subsequent to my discovery of these two treatises several 
Indian scholars have taken from me copies of these Sanskrit treatises with 
a view to editing them. 


Gangadhara, the author of the treatise Gandhasara referred to 


“International Perfumer, 1951, No. 3, pp. 1-6. 
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defines in a beautiful stanza the scope and purpose of the Indian 


above: 4 
ind art of cosmetics and perfumery as follow 


ecience a 
“This science of cosmetics and perfumery is helpful in the worship 


of tods. which requires the use of auspicious perfumes and incense; it 
contributes to the pleasures of men; it leadsto the attainment of three 


cends of human life (viz, religious merit, worldly prosperity and sensual 
enjoyments); it removes one's own poverty; it contributes to the pleasures 
of kings and it gives the highest delight to the minds of accomplished 
ladies” 

‘We have to understand the Indian science of cosmetics and perfumery 
inthe light of the above remarks. I leave it to the readers of this journal 
to judge if theyare applicable to the history of cosmetics and perfumery 
in Europe. At any rate they are true inrespect of the use of cosmetics 
and perfumery in India to-day. 

The manufacture and trade in cosmetics and perfumes was in a 
flourishing condition in ancient and mediaeval India. The celebrated 
collection of moraltalescalled the Pajicatantra in Sanskrit, which is about 
fifteen hundred years old, contains a stanzawhich vouches for the pros- 
perity attained by the dealers in Cosmetics and Perfumes. I give below 
an English rendering of this stanza 

“Of all trades the trade of the perfumer is the best; other trades 
like those of dealers in gold etc. are of noavail. Inthe case of the 
trade in cosmeticsand perfumery what one purchases for one (rupee) 
can be sold for hundred (rupees).” 


T can vouch the correctness of these remarks from my own experience 
of some of thesellersof scented oils and attars in my school days. These 
tellers used to go from village to village with boxes of bottles containing 
scented oils and attars and small empty spare bottles which were used 
for selling these oilsand attars tocustomers in villages. Pure sesame oil 
was poured into these small bottles. Wooden needles with cotton swabs 
at theirendswere dipped into the different bottles of scented oils and 
then dipped into the bottles full of sesame oil. Inthis way the trader can 
prepare hundred bottles of scented oils for his customers, consisting 
generally of ladiesand children. The head of the family had to pay down 
though reluctantly, the heavy prices of the different scents purchased in 
thisway, not so much to please himself as to create an agreeable atmos- 
phere inthe house especially during the Dasahara and Divali festivals, when 
these sellers of scentsmoved about witha view to finding a sure sale for 
their scented goods. The scent disappeared fromthe purchased bottles in 
a few days and pure sesame oil was left behind much to the chagrin of 
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the head of the family who had paid cash for it rather disproportionately. 
if not extravagantly, from his poor purse. 

The history of Indian Cosmetics and Perfumery cannot be accurately 
reconstructed without understanding the history of all aromatic ingre- 
dients which were used in the manufacture of cosmetics and perfumery. 
As many of these ingredients have'medical properties they are mentioned 
in oldest Indian medical treatises like those of Caraka and Suéruea with 
their therapeutic values.) The Indian Gandhasastra or the science of 
odour (cosmetics and perfumery) is thus a part of the Indian Medical 
Science or Ayurveda (Science of life). Consequently the history of every 
aromatic ingredient (gandha-dravya) is a part of the history of Indian 
Materia Medica which has not been reconstructed scientifically in respect 
ofeach item of this Materia Medica. I have been studying this history-of 
the several items of this Materia Medica, which eomprises the history of 
Indian plants of medical and nutritive value, minerals and organic sub- 
stances like musk, ambergris etc. The study of the history of Indiaw 
Materia Medica being closely connected with the history of Indian 
Pharmacology, is a subject of profound interest to the students of Indian 
Botany and Medicine alike, not to say its value for the reconstruction of 
the history of Indian Culture in general In fact my studies in this 
direction have put me in touch with many eminent medical men, botanists, 
and historians of culture in India and outside. The study of the Indian 
GandhaSastra is only one line on the spectrum of Indian Civilization, so 
rich with variegated streaks of culture of the different periods of 
Indian history from the Vedic times to the advent of the Indian 
Independence. 

To understand the full significance of the Indian GandhaSastra it is 
necessary for us to study the history of cosmetics and perfumery in 
other civilizations like those of Egypt, Babylonia, Greece and Rome. I shall 
feel thankful if the readers of this article acquaint me with the literary 
sources, especially Greek and Roman, which deal systematically with the 
manufacture of cosmetics and perfumery. In particular. I am eager to know 
if special treatises on GandhaSastra were written during Greco-Roman 
times. If such treatises have come down to us we shall te in a position 
to compare them with the Indian treatises on GandhaSastra viz. (1) the 
Gandhasara and (2) the Gandhavada discovered by me some years ago. 
Cosmetics and perfumes are as old as humanity but with the development 
of civilization the art of manufacturing them appears to have been 
developed to cater to the needs of the accomplished ladies and gentlemen 
of the different periods of human civilization. The manufacture of the 
different varities of the cosmetics and perfumes was dependent on the 
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refined taste of their consumers. It is, therefore, possible to suppose that 
the degree of excellence and refinement of cosmetics and perfumes, 
current at any period of civilization, was an index of the cultural 
development of that period. 

Indian medical literature that has survived to this day contains a 
few Nighantus or glossaries which record classified lists of medical and 
botanical terms. In particular they are arecord of the names and proper- 
ties of the important items of Indian Materia Medica current at 
different periods of Indian medical history. In these glossaries or 
Nighantus, we find a record of many aromatic ingredients used in the 
manufacture of cosmetics and perfumes. So far as I know a_ glossary 
entirely devoted to the aromatic ingredients (gandha-dravyas) has not 
come tolightup tonow. Sucha glossary is, however, found as chapter 
IIT of the treatise on Gandhasastra discovered by me viz. the Gandhasara 
by Gangadhara. In thischapter the author tells us how to examine and 
use the several aromatic ingredients in the manufacture of cosmetics and 
Perfumes. He classifies the aromatic ingredients in different vargas or 
classesas follows :-— 

(1) leaves — Holy Basil leaves etc. 

(2) flowers — Saffron, campaka flowers, clove etc. 

(3) fruits — Pepper, nutmeg, cardamum etc. 

(4) barks — Bark.of camphor tree, bark of clove tree etc. 

(5) woods — Sandal wood, fir wood etc. 

© roots —Nut-grass (cyperus rotandus) pavonia odorata 
(Vala) etc. 

(7) exudations from plants — Camphor etc. 

(8) organic products — Musk, honey, lac, ghee etc. 

The eight-fold classification of arematic ingredients given by 
Gangadhara will be found sufficiently intelligent, if not scientific accord- 
ing to modern standards. At any rate it justifies the statement of 
Gangadhara that he is a Kovida or expert in the science of cosmetics and 
perfumery, which he describes as “difficult to comprehend, vast in its 
scope, and consisting of materials of a scattered nature.” He further 
states that he has compiled his treatise on the basis of earlier treatises 
or texts, which unfortunately he does not name. 

One of the objects of the Gandhasastra according to Gangadhara is 
the use of perfumes in the worship of gods. Consistent with this 
religious back-ground of the gandhasastra there is a presiding deity for 
this science of cosmetics and perfumes. At the commencement of his 
treatise Gangadhara bows to four deities viz. (1) Siva (2) Ganapati 
(3) Sarasyatt (the goddess of learning and arts) and (4) Gandharva 
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Yaksa or Gandha Yaksa, a demi-god attending upon God Siva. I have 
not come across any reference to the demi-god of the name “Gandha Yaksa” 
1g deity of Gandhasastra specifically mentioned by Gangadhara 
in his treatise. The science of perfumes is, however, semi-divine as the 
perfumes have the power to put usin a goodframe of mind and lift us 
at least temporarily from the worries of this world. All lovers of perfumes 
will, therefore, welcome whole-heartedly Gangadhara’s belief in a “Gandha 
Yaksa”™ as the presiding deity for the science of cosmetics and perfumes. 


the presi 


Gangadhara’s treatise on cosmetics and perfumes contains three 
chapters on the following topics :— 


Chapter I — This chapter explains technical processes and 
terminology of Gandhasastra. 

Chapter II — This chapter gives in detail the recipes for the 
manufacture of different perfumed products such 
as perfumed waters, oils, sticks, powders, incense etc. 

Chapter III — This chapter gives a classified glossary of 
aromatic ingredients to be used in the manu- 
facture of cosmetics and perfumes. 


I have already dealt with the importance of Chapter III. The 
detailed recipes given in Chapter IJ are meant for the manufacture of 
perfumed products, many of which are used in India to-day. They are 
too many to be specified in this article. The Sanskrit technical termino- 
logy of the GandhaSastra given in Chapter I will not be of much interest 
tothe laymen. I must, however, mention here some of the processes of the 
manufacture of cosmetics and perfumes mentioned by Gangadhara. The 
six processes mentioned by Gangadhara are as follows :— 

(1) Bhavana — Infusing or saturating powders with fluid. 

(2) Pacana — Ripening or decoction of materials after they have 
undergone the process of infusion (No. I above) 

(3) Bodha — Reviving the scent of a perfume with the help of 
aromatic ingredients acting as reviving agents. 

(4) Vedha — This process is a further development of No. 3 
above. Asthe verses describing the process are 
textually defective I am unable to understand it 
properly, 

(4) Dhapana — Fumigating with aromatic vapoursof incense etc. 

(6) Vasana — Scenting with the perfumes of flowers etc. 

It would appear from what I have said so far about the three chapters 
of Gangadhara’s treatise on GandhaSastra that this treatise is an attempt 
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to systematise in a eompact form the theory and practice of Gandhasastra 
developed in India through centuries of Indian political and social history. 
As Gangadhara’s treatise on Gandhasastra is meant mainly for the 
manufacturer of cosmetics and perfumery we cannot tind in it observations 
on any subtle topics connected with GandhaSastra such as the following :— 


(1) Origin of odour (Gandha). 

(2) Nature of Gandha. 

(3) Gandha in relation to sex and society. 
(4) Classification of odours (Gandhas). 

Tt is possible to find scattered observations on these topics in 
Sanskrit literary sources. In fact have kept these topics in mind for 
future study and investigation. The rich odour of the references to 
Gandhasastra in literary sources attracts me, but I am unable to enjoy it 
like the bee in the thicket of golden buds of Ketaki blinded by dust and 


helpless inhisefforts to live in it or move about owing to the loss of his 
wings cutoff by the prickles onthe buds. 


2. History of Ambergris in India* 
Between about A.D. 700 and 1900 


The history of Indian cosmetics and perfumery has not yet been 
critically reconstructed though materials for such a history are found in 
abundance in several Sanskrit and Prakrit texts. I have discovered two 
treatises on Gandhasastra (Science of cosmetics and perfumery) and have 
published some papers' on these treatises asalso others bearing on the 
history of Indian cosmetics and perfumery. Recently a learned Jain 
scholar, Muni Punyavijayaji of Ahmedabad, requested me to answer the 
following query :— 

“Malayagiri, a Jain commentator of the 12th cent. A. D. mentions 
a perfume or aromatic ingredient of the name ambara along with aguru 
(aloe-wood or agallochum), karpara (camphor) etc. burnt as_ incense. 
References to ambara as a perfume are rarely found in literature. What 
is, therefore, the nature and properties of ambara mentioned by Malayagiri 
in the 12th century A. D.?" 


It is true that references to ambara in the sense of an aromatic 
ingredient are very rare in Sanskrit or Prakrit literature. The Sanskrit 
lexicons listed on the following page record the term ambara inthe sense 
of a perfume or aromatic ingredient. 


The Sanskrit lexicon of Amara (between A. D. 500 and 800) records 
the term ambara in the sense of sky, etc. but not as a perfume. The 
Sanskrit word ambara is phonetically similar to the Arabic word anbar 
for ambergris. It is possible to suppose that the Arabs or Mussulmans 
introduced ambergris into India sometime before A. D. 1000, This rich 
perfume became popular in India in a short time, and Sanckrit lexicograph- 
ers instead of recording anbar asan Arabic word confused it with the 
already existing Sanskrit term ambara, which meant sky or garment. 
Consequently these lexicographers added an additional meaning, viz. 
perfume to the original Sanskrit word ambara so that all the lexicons 
composed after the introduction of ambergris into India took care to 
explain ambara as a perfume or aromatic ingredient as will be seen from 
thetable given below. The last of the lexicons in this table, viz. the 


“Chymia, Vol. I, 51. 


1, Journal of the University of Bombay, Sept 195, pp. 445, aod New Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. V1 (1045),. pp 185+193- 
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Rayavyavahara-K ofa (A. D. 1676) records ambara as an Arabic word and 
not as a Sanskrit word,as thislexicon is partly a record of Persian and 
Arabic terms current in the Deccan during the reign of the Maratha King 
Sivaji the Great, by whose order it was composed for court use. There 
is no word for ambergris in Sanskrit. Prof. Dalgado* observes that 
"Perhapsthe word (ambar) wasimported directly from Arabic.” He also 
points out that in many vernaculars of India the term ambar for ambergris 


— 
Chronology Lexicon Reference 


Ambara is called 
Between A.D, 700& 1000 | Sasvata-Kosa Sugandhi-dravya 


Trikanda-Sesa_ | gandha-dravya 


AD. 1111 Visva-Kosa sugandhaka 
A.D. 1100-1200 Nanartharnava- | Sugandhidravya 
Sanksepa 
c. A.D. 1250 Medini-KoSa | Sugandhi 


Between A.D. 1175 & 1434 | Anekarthatilaka; Surabhi dravya 
Between A.D. 1300 & 1600 Visvalocana-KoSa! Sugandhaka 


c. AD. 1685 Sabdaratna- Sugandhaka 
samanvaya- 
Kosa 
c. AD. 1676 Rajavyavahara-' Matsyika (product from 
Kosa a fish) and included 
among perfumes like 
musk, etc. 


is stillcurrent. The Latins call it ambarum Some other nations and 
languages give it the same name or one with very slight variation. 

The following references to ambergris in non-Sanskrit sources are of 
interest — 

(1) John Marshall? in his account of India (A.D. 1668-72) refers to 
ambergris at Mauritius and at Johanna. He says “What this is hath 
not yet beene perfectly knowne.” 

(2) J. Fryer*(A.D. 1672-1681) in his account of East India and Persia 
refers to ambergreece as a precious article oftrade within the charter of 
the East India Company and states that grey ambergris is the best and 
that it yields a fragrant odor and feels in substance like beeswax. 


2. Portuguese Vocabics in Asiatic Languages, English Trans. by A. X. Soares, G. O. 
Series, Baroda, 1936. p. 15, 

2. John Marshall in India, Oxford University Press, Landon, 1927, pp. 48 and 415. 

4. Fryer's Travels, Hablayt Society, Loodon, 1912, Vol. M1, p. 142. 
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(3) Ain-i-Akbari® (A.D. 1590) refers to the “preparations of 
ambergris” with which the presence chamber of Emperor Akbar was 
fumigated constantly. This work mentions three theories about the origin 
of ambergris :— 

“Some say that it is produced in the bottom of the sea; others make 
it to be the dung of the sea-cow, which is called Sara, whilst others main- 
tain that it is the foam of the sea.” 

The cost of ambergris mentioned in this work is‘ one Mohar to three, 
per Tol.” 

(4) Tavernier (A. D. 1676)in his Travels in India‘ records some 
valuable remarks on both amber’ and ambergris. About ambergris* 
he notes the following points : i 

(i) We do not know how it is formed or where it is found. 

Gi) It is found in the seas of the east and some times on the 
English and other European coasts. 

(iii) The largest quantity of it is found on the coast of Melinda, and 
especially at the mouth of the river Rio di Sena. 

(iv) The Governor of Mozambique brings with him to Goa every 
three years ambergris worth 300,000 pardos (= £30,000). 

(v) Tavernier devotes three pages toa story of a Frenchman 
(Marin Renaud of Orleans) on board a Portuguese vessel sailing 
from Goa to Manillas in A.D.1627. This Frenchman discovered 
a piece of ambergris on the shore near the mouth of a river while 
bathing there. This piece weighed 33 livres. The sailors and 
soldiers quarrelled for it. The Captain of the ship presented it to 
the king of Portugal through the Viceroy and thus settled the 
dispute tactfully. 

(5) Bernier in his Trave!s*(A.D. 1656-68) mentions the imports of 
India. In this connection he states that India imports “‘ambergris trom the 
Maldives and Mozambic.” 


(6) Ibn Battuta in his T'ravels'® (A.D. 1325-54) describes his voyage 
to Ma'bar (Coromandel) and his escape from a shipwreck. In this 
connection he states :— 


5. English Translation by F. Gladwin, Calcutta, 1897, Vol I. pp. 65, 68, 69. 

6. Ed. by V. Ball. London, Vol. 11; pp. 138-142. 

7. Ibid; pp. 136-138 (remarks on amber)—The Dutch Company carried on trade in amber 
and the Chinese bought it (rom them at Batavia. 

8. Ibid; Vol. I, p. 190 (Ambergris at Mozambique) 

9. Ed. Constable, London, 1891, p. 204 (letter to Colbert). 

10. Ed. A.R. Gibb, London, 1939, p. 261 (chap. X). 
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“The sailors tied ropes to the raft and swam with their aid. I sent 
alongwith them all things that I valued and the jewels and ambergris 
and they reached the shore in safety because the wind was in their favour.” 

(7) Ina Portuguese poem" “The Lusiades” (Lisbon, 1572) translated 
into English by W.J. Mickle, London, 1776, we find a reference to fragrant 
amber (amber éris) as follows :— 

“On Afric’s strand... 

From calls unknown, here bounteous ocean pours 

The Fragrant amber on to sandy shores” 

(8) Marco Polo in his Travels (A.D. 1298) makes the following 
references to ambergris :— 

Page 424-(chap. XXXIV)—Tradersresorting to the “Islands of Males 
and Females" with the principal object “to purchase ambergris of which 
a quantity is collected there.” 

Page 425-4—Description of the island of Socotra in which the 
following points are noteworthy :— 

(1) Ambergris is found on the coasts It is “voided from the entrails 
of whales.” 


(2) It is an article of merchandise in great demand. 


(3) The inhabitants make it a business to kill the whales with 
harpoons and drag them ashore and “extract the ambergris” from their 
bellies and fromtheir headsthey procure “casks of (spermaceti) oil.” 


(4) Ships bound for Aden halt at Socotra (near Cape Guardafui) and 
purchase amber gris and cotton goods. 


Page 428—Much ambergris from the whales is thrown by the tide on 
the coasts of Madagascar and it is collected for sale. 


Page 433—Trading ships visit the island of Zanzibar and barter 
their goods for ambergris gathered on the coastswhere it is found in 
quantities as the sea abounds in whales. 


The references to ambara, ambar, ambergris recorded above are suffi- 
cient toestablish the history of this aromatic ingredient in India and 
Africa fromc. A. D. 700 onwards. This history is further corroborated 
by the following Arabic sources mentioning anbar (ambergris) :— 


—— 


11, Quoted on p. 103 of In Quest of Spices by Sonia E. Howe, London, 1946. 
12, Travels of Marco Polo, ed. by T.W,Wright, London, 1901. 
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1. The Arab geographer Yaqubi (c. A. D. 875) mentions various 
kinds of anbar including anbar Hindi which is procured from 
the coast and then exported to Basra and other places. The 
anbar which comes from Hind is called karkbatus associated 
with a community of that name. 


2. The second Arab geographer Abu Zayd (A. D. 950) gives details 
of the origin of anbar and describes some varieties which do not 
comprise any variety associated with Hind. He further states 
that anbar isthrownup along the coast commencing from the 
sea of Hind but it is not known whence it comes. 


3. The Arab geographer Masndi (A. D.950) gives the qualities of 
anbar and says that it grows in the bottom of the sea of Harkand 
etc. It is white, black, and of dark bay colour.’* 


4. The fourth Arab geographer Idrisi (A. D. 1165) states that anbar 
(ambergris) is found on the shores of Yemen flung there by the 
waves after stormy tempests. He further relates that Harun-al- 
Rashid, the Caliph, had sent some persons to inquire from the 
shore-dwellers what they knew about ambergris as there were 
many tales then current about its origin. The result of their 


inquiry was that ambergris flows from springs at the bottom of 
the sea." 


It would appear from these remarks of Arab geographers that some 
sort of anbar (ambergris) associated with Hind was known to them. 
whether this ambergris was gathered on Indian shores or was imported 
into India by the Arabs is unknown. The only references to the use of 
ambara (ambergris) in Indian perfumery are found in a Sanskrit treatise 
viz. Gandhavada™® with Marathi commentary, represented by a single 
manuscript at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. This treatise 
was composed between A. D. 1300 and 1600. 


In this attempt to reconstruct the history’* of ambergris in India 


B.S. M. HH. Ni 
Wath century A. D., Madras, 1942. pp. 187-190, 

14, S. E. Flo Quest of Spi oadon, 1946, p. 39, 

15, Vide folio 27b of the manuscript of the Gandhuvada —Recipe for a perfumed powder 
called manmathodayapistaka 


1. Arab Geographers’ Knowledge of Southern Indut, up to 


16. No history of ambergris ia India or outside has beea recorded by George Watt in 
his nary of Ecoromic Products of India. Vol. 1, Calcutta, 1989, p. 217, where hiv 
articloon ambergris appears. 
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from A. D. 700 onwards, it has been difficult to determine at what 
time exactly it came to be used by Indians. Very probably the Arabs 
were responsible for its introduction into India in the 8th century 
AD” 


17, In connection with the presentinqairy 1am curious to learn anything which the 
readers of Chymiamay koow concerning the history’ of anrber gris in the ancient civilizations of 
Cyprus, Egypt. Mesopotamia, Greece, Rome, China, ete. In this connection T have made 
inquiriea through my friend Dr. Gerhard Lindblom, Director of the Ethnographic Museum, 
Stockholm, but so far he has found no defiite information which could be included io this 


paper, 


3. Studies in the History of Indian 
Cosmetics and Perfumery : 


Notes on the History of the Rose, Rose-water and 
Attar of Roses — Between B.C. 500 and A.D. 1850* 


The Marathi Dictionary Sabdakosa (by DATE and KARVE, Poona, 
Vol. I, 1932, p. 50) records the word attar(Wwt) and its derivatives Wet 
gare, weearefi- and quotes a work called 7WaTa afware (1896) 20. 101, 
as follows :— 


“cata GH Wo 1 stherareit frre” 

No other usage of the word wey is recorded in this Dictionary. 
have, however, to point out that Raghunatha Pandita in his 
Rajavyavaharakosa’ (A. D. 1676) Weeetexplains the word WHT as GuTaTt 
(essence of flowers) in the following lines :— 

ERT: TATE: RTERIRTHTTS: ER 
ABT TEE: AT Sat srw HAG” 

The word yee means “rose-water" and not rose-flower. The word 
‘@M in the above lines most probably means the celebrated attar of roses, 
about which I have to note here the following information :— 

The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary (p. 1392) contains the 
following entry about attar or otto :— 

“OTTO—also formerly otter* ottar 1639. Analtered form of Attar, 
in attar or otto of roses, the fragrant essence of roses.—Hence joc. in otto 
of whisky. THACKERAY.” 

The Hobson-Jobson (YULE and BURNELL, London, 198) p. 647, 
records the following note on Otto, Otter :— 


*New Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIII, pp. 107-119, 
1. Vide p. 8 of TETAETTEIT, Shivaji Press,Poona. 1880. 


2. Vide p. 12 of Intro. to Jolin Marshall in Indias (Notes aod Observations in Bengal 
A.D. 1668-1672) ed. by S.A. KHAN, Oxford Uni. Press. London, 1927 p. 12—Richard 
Edwards a fellow.voyager to India with MARSHALL wrote on 1Jth Judy 1670 (rom Kasim- 
bazar requesting MARSHALL to invest the produce of some sword blades sold at Patoa for 
him in “Baroch (Broach) stuffs for breeches and the rest (if any remain) in one bottle of the 
best floweroyle and some otter (attarol roses) and chua (chawwe)."” 
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Oro, OTTER. s. or usually ‘Ottoof Roses’ or by imperfect purists 
Altar of Roses, an essential oil obtained in India from the petals of the 
flower, a manufacture of which the chief seat is Ghazipur on the Ganges. 
The word isthe Arab itr, perfume. From this word are derived attar, 
a perfumer or druggist, uttari adj. pertaining to a perfumer. And a relic of 
Saracen rule in the Palermo is the via Latterini, the street of the 
perfumer's shops. We find the same in an old Spanish account of Fez :— 

A.D. 1573—"Issuing thence to the Cayzerie by a gate which faces 
the north there isa handsome street which is called of the 
Atarin, which is the spicery.". —Marmol, Affrica, ii. f 88. 

(Itra of roses is said to have been discovered by the Empress 
Nor-Jahan on her marriage with Jahangir. Avcanal in the palace garden 
was filled with rose-water in honour of the event, and the princess, 
observing a scum on the surface, caused it to be collected and found it to 
be of admirable fragrance, whence it was called itr-i-Jahangiri.) 

A.D. 1712—Kaempfer enumerating the departments of the 
Royal Household in Persia names “Pharmacopoeia... +++ ++ 
ATTHAARCHONEH, in qua medicamenta et praesertim variae 
virtutisopiata, pro Majestate et aulicis praeparantur™. 

—Am. Exot, 124. 

AD. 1759—"To presents given etc. 

Otter box set with diamonds 
“Sicca Rs, 3000......322236" 
Acts of entertainment to Jugget Set in Long, 89. 


AD. 1790—"Elles onut...surtout pour celle de rose, applée OTTA™ 
—Haafner, ii, 122. 
A.D. 1824—The attar is obtained after the rose-water is made, by 
setting it out during the night and till sunrise in the morning 
in large openvesselsexposed tothe air and then skimming off 


the essential oil which floats at the top.” 
—Heber, ed. 1844, i, 154, 


In the book “®eenieat aredta” by N.G. CHAPEKAR (Poona, 1937) 
we get the following references about TUT@Qreay and WAtaTa :— 
Page 207—a.D. 1783—“Tereqrer §” 
“eam wt srewgar 1” 
Page 215—A.D. 1794 (21st January)—Banquet to Nana Phadnis— 
Re 5—“qardt wer” 
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Capt. Edward Moor in the Glossary at the end of his Narrative 
etc. (London, 1794), page 501, records the following note on Wwe :— 


“ Attar—An exquisite perfume from roses; in England called Otter, 
Otteau, or Ottoetc. Attar is also procured from sandal-wood but it is 
then distinguished from the superior essence, which is pre-eminently 
called Attar, only. So very difficult is it to procure the pure Attar in 
India even, that it is rarely seen. and perhaps not one part in five hundred 
of what is exported is pure and genuine. A particular account is given of 
the process of making Attar by Colonel Pollier in Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. I, p. 332.” 


On p. 375 Moor refers to “rose-water, gul-aab, which is sprinkled 
over guests,” and “attar of roses” presented to each person before “beeres 
(PH). On page 377 Moor records how a soldier received the WT : — 


“On a public visit paid by Purseram Bhow to Colonel Frederick, at 
Darwar, the manner in which one of the guests received the attar had a 
curious appearance, and was for a soldier, a happy idea. He was a very 
well-looking man, and coming into the Darbar tent sometime after the 
Bhow etc. were seated we had an opportunity of seeing, by the manner in 
which he was received, that he was a man of importance. Our attention 
was attracted by his habiliments, as he had no clothing, save a pair of silk 
drawers, that reached from his waist half way down his thigh, anda turban 
on hishead. A sword and target completed his equipment, and as his 
hands were filled with them, we were curious to see how he could receive 
the attar. He received it on his target, which he brought to his nose 
with great gravity. This person was, we think Bunna Bapoo Mendla,’ 


whom we have seen in a very important command on the confines of 
Bednore™. 


The foregoing evidence shows how the attar of roses had become 
popular in England and India between A.D. 1600 and 1800. 


Inthe Ain-i-Akbari (A.D. 1590) Vol. I (Eng. Trans. by Gladwin, 
Vol. I, Calcutta, 1897) p. 185 we read that Akbar weighed himself 
against the following articles—‘Gold, quick-silver, raw silk, artificial 
perfumes, musk, Roohtootea etc.” 


3. In the Madhyuyugtna Caritrakosa (by Chitrav, Poona, 1937, 9. 538) we find same 
account of BETA, UGATY AYA, who was the younger brother of Bahiro Raghunaths 


Mehandate, the Peshwas's Vakil with the English Resident Sir Charles Malet (A D. 1791), 
Bachyaji accompanied Lord Cornwallis in his campaign against Tipoo Sultan in A.D. 1791, 
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Evidently these perfumes must have been produced in plenty for 
royal use of the above type. In fact pages 65-75 of the Aim-i-Akbar; 
(Gladwin's Trans. Vol. I) are devoted to the “Regulations of the Perfume 
Office of Akbar.” For the history of Indian cosmetics and perfumery the 
account of the royal perfumery given in the Ain-i-Akbari is of excep~ 
tional value. I note below some points {rom this elaborate record :— 

Page 65—"His Majesty is exceedingly fond of perfumes, and the 
Presence chamber is continually scented with flowers and fumigated 
with preparations of ambergris. lignum aloes etc. which are burnt in 
fold and silver censers. 


His majesty constantly perfumes his body and the hair of his head 
with odoriferous ointments” 


Pages 66-68—Odoriferous compositions described. I note some 
words from this description :— 


(1) Sentowk (a great —Civet.Chuwah, Jasmin oil, 2 bottles of rose- 
exhilarator) water. 


(2) Argehjeh —Sandal wood, Lignum aloes, Myd, Chuwah, 
(for summer use) roots of violets and Kehlet, Camphor, 11 
bottles of rose-water. 


3) Gul Kameh —Ambergris, Laudan, Musk, Lignum aloes, 
Akysir, juice of roses, juice of lemon 
blossoms, juice of sweet basil. 


(4) Ruh-Afza —Lignum aloes, sandal-wood, Lauden, Akysir, 
(for burning Frankincense, Derhoop (from Kashmir), 
in censers) violet roots Ushneh, 4 bottles of Rose- 


water—to be made into cakes. 


(5) Owpteneh —Laudan, Lignum aloes, Lemon blossoms, 
(wash for hands) Lemon peel, sandal-wood, Spikenard, 
Ushneh, Musk, Pacheh leaves, Apples, Sad, 
Violets, Derhoop, Akenky, Civet, Frankin- 
cense, 160 bottles of Rose-water,5 bottles 

of the juice of lemon blossoms. 


(6) Abyr Mayeh —Lignum aloes, sandal-wood, violet roots, 
spikenard, Duwalek Musk of Tartary, 
Laudan, Orange blossoms, 10 bottles of 
Rose-water. 
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19 
(7) Keshneh 


—Lignum aloes, Laudan, Frankincense, 
Sandalwood, Akysir, Derhoop, Violet roots, 
Musk, Ushneh, Sugarcandy, 2 bottles of 
Rose-water—to be made into cakes—gives 
very fragrant smell, when burnt. 

(8) Bekhur —Lignum aloes, Sandalwood, Frankincense, 
Musk, Akysir, Sugarcandy, 1 bottle of 
Rose-water. 

—Lignumaloes, Sandalwood, Akysir, Laudan, 
Violets, Frankincense, Sugarcandy, 2 
bottles of Rose-water.—To be made into 
Topers. 

—Lignum aloes, Laudan, Musk, Sandalwood, 
Frankincense, Camphor. 

—Sandalwood, Akysir. Musk,—to be ground 
fit for use. 

—Kettowl, Musk, Chuwah, Camphor, Myd, 
2 bottles of Rose-water. 

The aromatic ingredients recorded in the above notes on the diffe- 

rent items of perfumery amply show their variety. Rose-water was used 

in plenty but there is no mention of the attar of roses in these notes. 


Page 68—Abul Fazl then deals with “Natural Perfumes." The 
items in this category are :— 


Q) Ambergris, (2) Laudan “from the tree found in the island of 
Cyprus and Chois,” (3) Camphor “from a large tree found 
maritime mountains of Hindustan and China,” 
branches, 
(5) 


(9) Fetyleh 


(0) Barjat 
(Q) Abyr Akysir 


@2) Chesul 


in the 
collected from trunk and 
(4) Civet from Achin “from an animal resembling a cat 
Kowrah “from an animal resembling the Civet™ found in Achin, 
(6) Myd, something of the above kind but of inferior quality, (7) Lignum 


Aloes, root of a tree. Several kinds of it are :— Mendely, Jebely, 
Semendury, Kemary, Kakey, Berry, Cathaiy, Chiny (also called Kemoory), 


Jelaly, Mytaky, Lemaky.— of these Mendely is the best. Semendury is 
blue and burns for a long time on the fire. (8) Chuwah isdistilled Lignum 
aloes. 


Page 69—Method' of making Chuwah :—"Small pieces of Lignum 


.. put intoa narrow-necked vessel .. luted with philosopher's clay... 
composed of clay, cotton and rice bran. 


aloes . 
A small space is lefr at the neck 


4. Compare warqtem wow described in the 


wo:werogaret of 
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of the vessel which is placed mverted m another vessel, perforated at 
the botcom, and supported by a three-legged stand, under which is placed 
a dish full of water, so that the mouth of the first mentioned vessel may 
touch its surface. Thenthere ismade round the inverted vessel a gentle 
fre of cowdung, which melts the aloes, till it distills intothe water. This 
is collected and repeatedly washed with water and rose-water to take off 
all smell of smoke.” 

(9) Sandal, a native of China, “brought into Hindustan in this 
reign and thrives very well.” (10) Sandalwood, three kinds (white, red 
and yellow—best is called Mekasiry, which is yellow and oily, (11) Storax 
a tree gum, native of Syria, liquid and dry kinds, (12) Kelumbek. a tree 
from Zeerbad, ground fine and mixed with other perfumes,— rosaries 
are also made of it, (13) Mulageer, resembling the above tree, (14) 
Frankincense. a tree gum from Java, (15) Scented Nails from Indus and 
Basra Bahrain, resemble shells collected from the nest of an animal. 


Pages 69-70—Table perfumes with prices—Ingredients in this 
list are :— Ambergris (1 to 3 Mohars per Tolah), Civet, Musk, Lignum 
aloes, Chuwah, Kowrah, Camphor, Myd, Persian Saffron, Kahghy Saffron, 
Cashmeery Saffron, Sandal, Musk pods, Kelumbek, Storax, Frankincense, 
China,Camphor, Essence of Fitneh, Essence of Baidmusk, Rose-water (4 
to 1 Rupee per bottle), Essence of Orange flowers (1to 5 Rs. per bottle), 
Essence of Jasmin (4 to 8 Rs. per bottle), Violet roots, scented nails, Bah 
leaves from Guzerath, Sugendeh Kookelah, Frankincense, Alekkhendy, 
Duwalek, Kanehleh, Saad, Akungy, Zedoary. 


Pages 70-71 — Notes on Flowers :—These notes are very useful both 
historically and botanically and hence deserve to be reproduced here, 
but for want of space I have to mention only some points from them :— 


(2) Sugendehkukla— A very common shrub in Hindustan. 
(2) Sewty—Resembles red rose but is smaller. 

(3) Jasmin—Two kinds, one is called Roy Chembely. 

(4) Royl Beyl - Resembles Jasmin, several kinds. 


autat (ed. by Rajvaidya J. K. Shastri, Gondal, 1940, p. 7) Chapter 1 :-— 
“murat — 
What exrferet core, frvttat 9 sea | 
ad g enftat ait eretagie caer 1 
are free-qdary ra:cafe eq: | 
wrasrarraey fe etfrd Txafaha: 11” 
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G) 
(6) 


(”) 
(8) 
(9) 
qo) 


[ebd) 


(2) 
a3) 


a4) 
qs) 
(16) 
a7) 


(18) 


ag) 


(20) 


(21) 
(22) 
(23) 


(24) 
(25) 


Mowngra—Resembles Roy Beyl, but larger, 

Chempeh—Conical in form, of a finger’s length,— handsome tree 
flowering in seven years. 

Keytkey—Resembles a cone of a pine tree—delicate fragrant 
smell—flowers in six or seven years, 

Chelteh—Like a tulip but larger—has violet smell—withered 
flowers are boiled and eaten—tree of the size of the pomegranate 
tree—leaves like those of lemon tree, flowers in the 7th year. 
Kewrah—Like Keytkey, twice as big—tree flowers in 4 years. 
Tusbeh Gulal—fragrant smell, dagger-shaped petals.—2 ells 
high shrub, flowering in the 4th year—beads of these flowers 
keep fresh a week. 

Phulsery—less than Jasmin, indented petals, resembles walnut 
tree, flowers in 10th year. 

Sengarhar —clove-shaped, flowers in 5th year. 
Koozeh—resembles white rose, Abyrmayeh made of this flower, 
used for distilling a kind of water. 

Padel—gives agreeable flavour to water ; flowers in the first 
year. 

Jewhy—flowers in the 3rd year. 

Newary—resembles Roy Beyal, flowers in the lst year. 
Kepurbeyl—with 5 petals, resembles saffron flower—lately 
brought from Europe. 

Saffron—Resembles Kepurbeyl; six petals and six threads. 
The first three petals are very beautiful, encompassed by three 
similar petals, between these six petals are three yellow 
threads, which are saffron, 

Sun-flower—round, broad, large; numerous petals, always 
turns towards the sun ; height of shrub, three ells. 

Kenwel—2 kinds,—one yellow blowing in the morning and 
following the sun in its course, shutting up in the evening, 
with 6 petals, resembles Anemone.—other kind, white, 4 petals, 
blows in the moonshine and turns towards it in the same 
manner as the Sun-flower follows the Sun. 

dJafery—round beautiful, larger than Sudberg. 

Gorhel—like tulip, numerous petals, flowers in 2nd year. 
Retenmungeny—4 petals smaller than Jasmin, tree and leaves 
resemble Roy Bel, flowers in 2nd year. 


Keysew—five petals, resembling the nails of a lion. 


Kenafyr—long time in bloom. beautiful but unlucky. one, 
wearing it on his head, gets into quarrels, flowers in one year. 


(3) 


(ws) 


(#) 
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Kuddem—Rovnd like a ball. tree and leaves resemble walnut 


tree. 
Nateshw—Shaped like the red rose, white with yellow in the 


eiddle, fine petals and threads, flowers in 7 years. 

Soorpun —Resembles sesame flower. yellow in the middle. 
Sirrykhundy—Somewhat like Jasmin, flowers in 2 years. 
Henna—4 petals, every shrub bears a different coloured 
flower. 

Dupahrya—Small flower, dark red colour, blows always at noon. 
Bhuyan Chumpo—Resembles Neelofer, five petals, grows in 
inundated ground, nothing but flower appears above the 
murface. 

Soodorson—Resembles Roy Bel, yellow threads within petals— 
the plant 1s like the lily. 
Spikenard—five petals, each 10 fingers long, and 3 fingers 


broad. 

Rotonmala—Used for dying cloth; a decoction of it mixed 
with vitriol and Masfer flowers produces red colour. 
Malty—Like Jasmin, but smaller, flowers in 2nd year. 
Soon—Like yellow Jasmin, somewhat larger. five petals, tree 
resembles Jasmin, flowers in 2nd year. 

Koroyl—beautiful, 3 little petal, made into broth and also 


pickled. 
dait—Grows on a large tree, leaf resembles the tamarind leaf. 


Chempelah -like a Nosegay—flowers in 2nd year, its bark 
makes red decoction, grows chiefly in mountainous countries, 
wood burns like candle. 
Lahy-shrub, 1 ell high, branches. before the flowers appear, 
are eaten with bread. 
Kerundeh—Resembles Jewhy flower. 
Dhonwontor—beautiful, resembles Neeloser. 
Seriss like threads of silk—sends fragrance to great distance 
—called the King of trees, very large tree, used in building, 
its heart is black and resists the axe. 
Kunglay—beautiful, in 5 petals, each 4 fingers long—only one 
flower on each stock. 
Hemp — in clusters like Nose—gay, leaves like those of Chinar 
tree — Rope is made of its bark—one species has a flower like 
cotton shruband it is called Sun-paut; this makes a very 
voft rope. 
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Abul Faz! concludes his description of flowers and flowering plants 
as follows — 

“It would be impossible for one. ignorant asI am, to describe every 
flower of this country. A few have been mentioned by way of specimen. 
Here are also found abundance of flowers transplanted* from Persia and 
Tartary ; such as roses, violets. Jasmin etc. The plants, flowers, roots 
etc. of this country. that are used for food. or applied to medicinal 
purposes are innumerable. It is said by Indian authors that if you tube 
a leaf of every tree they: will amount to six maunds.” 

In concluding his section of the Regulations of the Perfume Office 
Abul Faz gives the following Table of flowers :— 


Name Colour Season 
(1) Sewty White «All the year. 
(2) Jasmin White and yellow ... The Rains and 
Winter 
(3) Roy-beyl white Summer 
(4) Mowngra Do Do 
(5) Chempeh Pale yellow All the year 
(6) Keytky Do .. Summer 
(7) Chelteh White +» Winter 
(8) Koozeh White and Yellow .... Autumn 
(9) Gulal White + Spring 
(10) Tesbeh Gulal Do w» Winter 
(11) Phulsery Do The Rains 
(12) Sengahar Do «. Summer 
(13) Padil Do =. Spring 
(14) Jewhy Yellow and White .... The Rain 
(15) Newary White Spring 
(16) Narcisus Do Do 
(17) Violet Gives name to a .. Summer 
colour 
(18) Kerneh White Spring 
(19) Kepurbeyl ww : 
(20) Saffron Violet eolour Autumn 


5. Compare Edict II of Emperor Asoka :— 

“Wherever plants useful either for men or avimals were waoting they have beeo 
imported and planted. ‘Wherever roots andfruits were wanting they have been imported 
and flzetad.” ( Videp. 47 of Surgical Instruments of the Hindus by G. Mukbopadbyaya, 
Vol. 1, Calcatta 1913 ). 


Si jes in Indion Cultural 
peut 
a Colour 
ver Yellow 
cary sunflower ete = 
(gm) Kenwel is 
Dead Yello 
(23) ‘Jatey Cre ae 
a os and White 
Fiery Red 


(25) Retemunéeny 


st * Redand White 
daar Yellow and White 
oO * within White and 


(2) Negehsir Yellow 


a Do 
va White. Red and 
Yellow 


(30) Sorpun 
(al) Serry khendy 


(32) Henna eet 

(39) Dupabrya _.. Bright, Red and 
White 

(94) Bhuyan Chumpa Apricot colour 

(35) Sudersun . Yellow resembling 


Water Lily 
(36) Spikenard . Dirty Red 
(37) Rutenmala Yellow 
(38) Soon Do 
39) Malty 


(40) Clove Jelly flower ... Golden Colour 


(41) Keroyl 


(42) Jait . Yellow with Red 
and Black 

(43) Chumpelah . White 

(44) Lahy w. Yellow 

(45) Kerundeh . White 


(46) Dbonontor 


(47) Siress Yellow inclined to 


Green 
(48) Kunglay Red and Yellow 
(49) Hemp Yellow 


. Like the Water Lily ... 


History 


Season 


. The Rains 


Spring 
The Rain 


All the year 
, Summer 


vw. The Rains 
. Spring 


. All the year 


. The Rains 


. Spring 


. The Rains 


Spring 
.. Winter 
. The Rains 
Do 


Spring 


. The Rains 


My object in recording the abor 
f ve account of i 
flowering trees and plants from the "hint Abbar An O i nee a 
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In the first instance this account is a fairly exhaustive record of the names 
of aromatic ingredients current at the Mogol Court in the 16th century. 
Secondly, this record is very useful for comparison of these ingredients 
with those recorded in the two special treatises on Gandha-Sastra dis- 
covered by me for the first time viz. the Gandhasara® of Gangadhara 
(between A. D. 1000 and 1600) and the Gandhavada’ with Marathi 
commentary (between A.D, 1350 and 1550). These three records which 
amply vouch for the wide-spread manufacture and use of cosmetics and 
perfumes in India say between A.D. 1200 and 1600provide a good basis for 
a further study of this forgotten subject, which has its due place in any 
history of Indian culture, not to say the culture of humanity, for cosmetics 
are as old as man. 

After the foregoing notes were drafted my friend Dr. Sadgopal, Chief 
Chemist of the Hindustan Aromatics Company at Naini (Allahabad) sent 
me some books on Rose and desired me to incorporate in this paper a few 
notes from these books bearing on the history of the Rose. I record below 
such notes for the benefit of the students of the history of Indian plants:— 

(1) George M. Taylor in his book on “Roses, Their Culture and 
Management” (London, 1945) deals with the “Evolution of our Modern 
Roses” (Chap. 1). The following points may be noted from this chapter :— 

Gi) The Cabbage or Provence Rose (Rose Centifolia L )—This was 
long reputed to be the Rose of Pliny and Theophrastus. Scientists have 
now proved that “this rose was evolved very slowly over the years from 
the end of the sixteenth century to the beginning of the eighteenth, and it 
then reached the form in which we know and appreciate it today.” 

(ii) The history of our Garden Roses falls into two periods :— 

(a) 2000 B.C. to A.D. 2800—The most important of our ancient 
Garden Roses originated from the wild species of the genus 
Rosa. These are the Red Rose, the Phoenician Rose. the 
Musk Rose and the common Dog Rose, 

(b) A.D. 1800 to 1944—At the beginning of the 19th century 
there was a revolution in the Garden Roses in England, where 
the China Rose was introduced towards the end of the 
18th century. 

(iii) Ancient Garden Roses— Ancient Roses flowered only once a 
year. Modern Roses are potentially perpetual if the climate is 


6. Vide p.p. 44-52 of Journal of Bombay University, Vol. XIV, Part II, Sept. 1945, 
7. Vide pp. 185-193 of New IndianAntiquary, Vol. Vil (Feb-Mar. 1945). 
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favourable. This characteristic 1s due to the breeding with the 
China Rose. The foundation species of most of our Garden 
Roses is the Red Rose of Lancaster. This Rose in its wild state 
extendsfrom France to Persia. Its history is lost in ages. One 
French rosarian claims that it was the Rose of the Persian 


Maki of the 12th century. 
(iv) Descendants of Wild Roses from 4 wild species mentioned 
above (a). 
(v) The China Roses — Their character of perpetual flowering— 


“Science has proved that a pair of these genes, one from the 
male and one from the female parent, is present in every 


growing cell of our best modern Roses.” 
(2) The National Rose Society of England was founded on 7th 


December 1876. Inthe Rose Annual for 1945, edited by Courtney Page, 
(pp. 31-33) there isan article on the “History of the Provence Rose’’ by 


G.E. J. The following points may be noted from this article :— 


(i) In the long history of Roses, the Provence or “Hundred. 
leaved" Rose is the backbone of continuity. 

(ii) Rosa gallica or French Rose is the name of the Rose grown for 
attar in Bulgaria, and Asia Minor (in Morocco and some parts 
of Asia, the Musk Rose is said to be chiefly used) and now 
long become an indigenous plant over almost the whole surface 
of Europe. 

(iii) Herodotus (viii, 138) describes Roses in the Gardens of Midas: 

“Here Roses grew so sweet that no others can vie with then.” 
(iv) Paestum,a Greek town in the Greek part of Italy, became the 
Rose centre of the world in Roman times. From Paestum Rose 
cultivation spread to Southern Italy. 
(v) Pliny, Hist. Nat. XXI, 19, mentions “companions” Rose as 
“early in blooming.” 

(vi) When the Roman Empire broke into pieces the sturdiest of 
Roses had settled itself in Gallia Provincia, after which it was 
called as “Provence Rose.” 

(vii) Lyon(Lugdunum) was the next principal centre of the growth 
and export of Roses through the dark rose-less ages. 

(viii) The seat of the Empire next shifted towards Paris and then 
towards Hertfordshire and Essex. 
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(ix) The history of the Roses brought from France to England in 
the Middle Ages is irreparably lost. According to the 
National Rose Society's Catalogue the Provence Rose was in- 
troduced into England in A.D. 1596, while Haydn's Dictionary 
of Dates says that it came from Flanders in 1567. 


(3) B.S. Bhateacharji in Chapter XI of his book “Practical Rose 
Growing in India” (Thacker. Calcutta. 1935) deals with the classification 
of Roses (pp. 81 ff). Incidentally he makes the following observations -— 

(@_ The Rose is no foreign to India as apart from the fact that 
more than one species grow wild in the Himalayas. 


Gi) The Otto of the Ro.se was first invented by Empress Nurjehan 
in India as far back as the 27 century. 


ii) From the earlier part of the 18th century roses are being 
grown in huge quantity inIndia for the production of attar, 
rose-water and rose-petal conserve. 

(iv) Dr. Jules Hoffmann in his German work on roses states in his 
Introduction that the rose is “supposed to have been introduced 
from India and Persia to the gardens of the ancient Greek and 
Roman empires’ whence it spread to the whole civilized world. 

(v)_ The China Rose is known as Rosa Indica Semperflorence and 
Rosa Bengalensis. They are known as Bengal Roses probably 

because “they are or were natives of Bengal.” Bengal roses are 
perpetual bloomers. 


(vi) Summer blooming and perpetual blooming roses are found wild 
in many parts of the Himalayas and natives collect their rose- 
petals on a commercial scale. 

(vii) Priorto the introduction of Rosa Indica and Rosa Indica 
Odorata Europe had no perpetual blooming rose. 

(viii) According to the catalogue of Petten Bros. of Luxembourg 
(established 1867), Rosa Indica was introduced from Canton 
(China) into England by the English traveller KEER. Of the 
Rosa Indica Odorata this catalogue says: “This rose has come 
to us from China. The first variety was introduced from India 
into England in 1789 and in France in the year 1810 by the 
name of Rosa Odorata. The yellow Tea Rose was brought over 
about 1824 and by successive crossings the two roses produced 
the whole brilliant series which we possess nowadays.” 


(ix) Owing to the untiring efforts of European growers for 
hybridization we have enormous varieties and classes of roses. 
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(4) In Patty's Cydopaedia of Perfumery (London, 1925, in2 vol 
there is an article on the Perfume of the Rose (pp. 630-664). The in 
few pages of this article contain much useful information as will be ace 
from the following notes :— " 

(i) ples ae has been so persistently popular as that of th 

se. 

(ii) There is no “artificial” otto of merit which does not contain 
some amount of natural otto. 

(iii), The Rose perfume industry is mainly in the hands of the 
Bulgarians, but its scientific knowledge has been mainly 
developed by Frenchmen. 

(iv) Important treatises on the Rose :— 

(a) d. P. Buchoz—“Monographie de la Rose,” Paris, 1804. 

(b) M. Boitard—“Manuel complet de l'amateur de Roses, 

Paris, 1836. 

(c) R. Blondel—"Les produits odorants des Rosiers, Paris, 1889, 

(v) Herodotus is the earliest writer to differentiate between the 
odours of various Roses (Histories, Bk. iii. ch. 138). 

(vi). The Romans regarded rose leaves as an antidote to headaches 
etc. resulting from an excess of wine. This probably accounts 
for the practice of causing rose-leaves to rain down on the 
Suests at the end of a feast and also of the practice of steeping 
rose-leaves in wine. 

(vii) The use of rose-leaf as a source of perfume is very ancient. 
The use of perfumed leather was introduced very early into 
Rome from either Greece or Babylon. 

(viii) The Romans enjoyed the perfume of the Rose in the form of 
Rose-water. 

(ix) Originally Egyptian Roses were brought to Rome and the 
principal rose so imported appears to have been Rosa 
damascenna. 

(x) Later Roses were cultivated in Rome. Virgil (B.c. 70—A.D. 19) 
the Roman poet (“Georgics”, IV) mentions the famous Rose 
Gardens at Poestum. 

(xi) Pliny is the first writer to give some botanical description of 
the Rose (“Natural History, bk. xxi. ch. iv). He divides Roses 
into wild and cultivated flowers and classifies them according 
tocolour, odour and habitat. He knew some of the ross 
which we know today viz. (1) Rosa gallica, (2) R. centifolia 
QQ) R. damascena, (4) R. provincialis, and (5) R. moschata. 
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(xii) 


(xiii) 


(xiv) 


(xv) 


(xvi) 


(xvii) 


(xviii) 


Charlemagne in his “Capitularies” recommends the cultivation 
of the Rose. In his time the flower and its perfume had 
become important in upper-class house-holds. 


The first mention of distilled rose-water in a European work 
is that by Joannes Actuarius (Demethode medendi, Bk. v. ch. iv) 
who lived towards the end of the 13th century. 

The oil of Roses was discovered towards the end of the [6th 
and at the commencement of the 17th century, The pharma- 
copoeias of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries contain many 
medicaments, flavoured with rose-water, powdered roses, and 
essence of rose. 

The history of the Rose in perfumery on a modern basis dates 
from some time after the discovery of the method for isolating 
the essential oil. 

The art of distilling the rose had its origin in Persia. According 
to Ibn Khaldun about 810-817 in the reign of the Caliph 
Mamoun, the province of Farsistan was compelled to provide 
annually a tributeof 30000 bottles of rose-water to the treasury 
at Bagdad. Istakhri (“Livre des Campagnes.” p 73) refers to 
the considerable production of rose-water throughout the 
province of Farsistan, which was exported to China, India. 
Egypt, Spain, and Morocco. The principal seats of manufacture 
were at Dschur (the Firuzabad of today) between Shiraz and 
the coast, where the rose-industry is still in existence. 


The Arabs were responsible for the introduction of distillation 
into Europe. The Calendar of Harib for the year 961 refers 
to April being the most suitable month (in Spain) for the 
Preparation of rose-water. Kaempfer (“Amoenitates” 1712) 
speaks with admiration of the roses of Shiraz and of the 
considerable trade in their products. He says —“Distilled 
rose-water is freely carried all over India and the provinces of 
Persia itself. It isesteemed asan article of luxury at feasts 
and reunions of friends. It is boiled with cinnamon and white 
sugar and is drunk asan alternative to Kahwa. Rose-water is 
usedto sprinkle the guests with asa signof welcome. It is 
more expensive than wine. The roses themselves are also 
expensive.” 

The Rose has no special name in Persia. It is called gul—“the 
flower” par excellence. Kaempfer describes a garden of roses 
at Persepolis, He also gives the first positive indication that 
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we have of the definite existence of an industry for the 


distillation of essence of rose, which was also made at Shiraz. 

(xix) About AD 1574 GERONIMO Ross! (“De distillatione liber" 
Ravenna. 1582) had noted that one could separate an extremely 
odorous oil matter from the surface of rose-water. ANGELUS 
Sata (“Opera Medico Chymica,” Frankfort) refers between 

A.D. 1610 and 1630 to the volatile oil of roses.as a substance “of 
brilliant whiteness, resembling spirmaceti.” PORNET, towards 
theend of the same century refers to the sale of a small quantity 
in Paris. “Besides”, he states, “the water which one obtains 
from roses, one can extract an odorous inflammable spirit, most 
useful for fortifying and rejoicing the heart and stomach.” 

(xx) Bytheend of the 16th century oil of Rose wasknown to the 
chemists and apothecaries of Europe. Although the Eastis 
the original home of the rose and its perfume it was only about 
the same time that the separation of the essential oil was dis- 


covered there, 
Langles (“Recherches sur la découverte de l'essence de Roses,” 


1804) fixes the date of the discovery in the East as 1612. He 
searched Persian and Mongolian literature but found no 
mention of Athr gul (fat of the flower — essence of rose) 
anterior to that date. Persian poets like Hafiz and Sadi 
mention the rose-water and the rose, but never the athr 
(essence). No European travellerto Persia before A D. 1612 
ever mentions essence of rose. The essence is first described 
ina work entitled “Tarykh montakheb lubab,” a history of the 
Grand Moguls from A.D. 1525—1667 written in Persian by 
Mohammad Achem. He mentions the essence twice in the 
chapter on the marriage of Nur Jehan with Jehangir and in an- 
other chapter on the 7th year of Jehangir's reign (Hijra 1021). 
Manucci (in his “Histoire etc", 2nd Edn. vol. i, p. 326) 
describes the circumstances about the discovery of the essence 
of the Rose. 
Whatever be the truth of the foregoing evidence there 


is nodoubt that the manufacture of essence of rose in Persia 
dates from A.D. 1612. In 1664 Kaemper visited Persia and 


found the Shiraz distilleries in a prosperous condition. A 
century later Col. Polier wrote about the essence of roses 
(Asiatic Researches, Vol. i, xvi). About this period Forster 
(‘Voyages de I'Inde etc.” Vol. I, 294) mentions Kashmir 
roses asthe most beautiful in the world and refers to the 
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popularity of the essence of the rose. Olivier (“Voyage etc.”. 
1907, Vol. V. 357) found the industry in full swing in Shiraz, 
Farsistan and Karman. 


(xxi) The distillation of the essence of rose appears to have been 
introduced from Persia via Bassorah and from Arabia into 
India first to the town of Kanaujon the Ganges and then to 
Ghazipur, where the industry is still in existence. 

(xxii) The Turks took the industry of the distillation of Roses to 
Europe, Essence of Roses was distilled in the island of Chios 
at an early date, and, according toa tradition still current in 
Bulgaria, it was from Tunis that the industry was brought to 
Kazanlik by a Turk in about 1680. About the same time the 
distillation of Roses was introduced into France fromthe African 
coast. 


Parry's Encyclopaedia next deals with the Rose Perfume Industry as 
it exists at present. According to the account recorded in this En- 
cyclopaedia Bulgaria supplies the greatest part of the world's consumption 
of the otto of rose. The Rose cultivated in Bulgaria for this purpose is 
Rose Damascena. 


About the Rose industry in India we are informed here as follows — 


(1) For upwards of two centuries Rose distilleries have existed at 
Ghazipur, Lahore and Amritsar. (See Gadre and Muckerji 
in Journal of Indian Industries and Labour, 1922, i, 86). 

(2) In 1920 the U. P. Government instituted investigation into the 
Rose industry and thereafter conducted certain experiments. 


The account of the Rose industry in other countries (like France, 
Germany, Anatolia, Russia, etc.) has no historical importance and hence 
need not be taken note of in the present study. 


I hope the foregoing data, bearing on the history of the Rose and 
Rose products viz. the Rose-water and Attar or Otto of Roses, collected 
by me from several sources will clarify our knowledge of this problem. 
It is still a mystery why there are no references to the Rose or Rose 
water in Sanskrit literature in spite of the contact of India with Rose- 
growing countries like Persia, Babylon, Egypt, Greece, Rome etc. for 
more than 2,000 years. I propose to deal in a special paper with the 
history of the Rose in India on the strength of documentary evidence but 
for this purpose it was found essential to record some historical data about 
the Rose and its products in their world-perspective. The chronology of 
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these data as recorded in the present paper will be clear from the 


followingtable :— 
Chronology. 


Reference. 
R=Rose flower and plant ; RW=Rose-water ; 
RA=Rose Attar. 


B.C. 2000 to A.D. 1800 —Firstperiod of the history of ancient Garden 


A.D. 1800 to 1944 
DC. 484 

H.C, 287 

B.C. 70 — A.D. 19 
AD, 23-79 

A.D. 768 

A.D. 810-817 
A.D. 961 

A.D. 1275-1300 
A.D. 1485, 1511 
AD. 1573 


Roses which flowered once a year. 

—Introduction of perpetually flowering China 
Roses into England and their breeding with 
ancient Garden Roses. 

—Birth of the Greek historian Herodotus, who 
describes roses in the Gardens of Midas. 

—Death of Theophrastus the father of Botanical 
Science, who refers to R in his work On Plants. 
Theophrastus was born about 371 B.C. 

—Virgil refers to the famous R gardens at 
Poestum in his Georgics. 

—Pliny gives botanical description of R in his 
Natural History—Use of rose-water. rose-leaf 
and perfumed leather by the Romans. 

—Charlemagne in his “Capitularies” recommends 
the cultivation of R. 

—Reign of Caliph Mamoun—Farsistan in Persia 
compelled to pay a tribute of 30,000 bottles of 
RW to the Bagdad treasury—RW from 
Farsistan exported to China, India, Egypt, 
Spain and Morocco. 

—Calendar of Harib refers to April as suitable 
month for preparation of RW (in Spain)—The 
Arabs introduced R distillation into Europe. 

—First mention of distilled RW ina European 
work of Joannes Actuarius. 

—Picture of R plant with flowers in an Herbal 
“Ortus Sanitatis", Venetijs, 25122 (Latin 
reprint of original German Edition, Mainz, 
1485)—See plate facing p. 62 of Plant Sciences, 
by Howard S. Reed, Waltham (Mass.) U.S.A. 
1942. 

—Usage of the word ‘Atrain’ as the name ofa 
street (see Hobson-Jobson). 
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c. A.D. 1574 —Geranimo Rossi (“De distillatione hber™ 
Ravenna, 1582) had noted that one could 
separate an extremely odorous oil matter from 
the surface of rose-water. 

A.D. 1590 —Roses from Persia planted in India. Free use 
of Rose-water in the preparation of cosmetics 
mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari. 


A.D. 1610—1630 —Anégelus Sala refers to the “volatile ost of 
roses as a substance of brilliant whiteness.” 

A.D. 1612 —Discovery of Attar of R by Nur Jehan. 

A.D. 1639 —Usage of the words “Oter,” “Ottar” inthe 
Shorter Oxford Dictionary. 

A.D, 1656—1717 —Manucci describes the discovery of the RA. 

c. AD. 1667 —RA first described ina Persian work “Tarykh 


montekheb etc." on the history of Grand 
Moguls from A.D. 1525—1667, 


A.D. 1670 —Richard Edwards mention “Otter.” 

¢. A.D. 1676 —RA mentioned as “at: Gat” inthe Rajav- 
yavaharakosa of Raghunatha. 

c. A.D, 1680 —Rose industry taken to Bulgaria by a Turk. 

A.D. 1684 —Kaempfer's visit to Persia—He found Rose 
distillaries in a flourishing condition. 

A.D. 1712 —Kaempfer refers to “Atthaarchoneh” of the 


Royal House-hold of Persia (Hobson-~Jobson). 
—K. also refers to rose-water carried from Persia 
to all over India. 
A.D. 1759 —"Otter box" (Hobson-Jobson). 
A.D. 1794 —Edward Moor's note on RA in his Narrative - 
—aelt Ha worth Rs. 5 used at a banquet given 
to Nana Fadnis. 


A.D. 1804 —Langles’s work on “Researches on the Dis- 
covery of the Essence of the Rose” (in French). 

A.D. 1807 —Olivier found R industry in full swing in 
Shiraz, Farsistan and Karman in Persia. 

A.D. 1824 —Heber's reference regarding the preparation of 
RA. 

A.D, 1836 —™M. Boitard's work on Roses (in French), Paris 


P.S.—After this paper was prepared I came across the following 
remarks on the Rose by Howard S. Reed in his Histor.v of Plant Sciences 
(U, S, A., 1942) p. 123 :— 
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Chapter VILL (Gardens)— 

“European gardens have depended upon Oriental species of roses for 
breeding stock for many generations LA QUINTINYE (“Instruction 
pour les Jardins,” (1697) edition) wrote of the Rose of China, but said 
it had several other names. He mentioned the size of the shrub, saying 
that it eventually attained the height of a tree. The parents of the 
modern cultivated rose of our gardens were three Chinese species. One 
of these. the China Monthly rose (Rose Chinensis) had been brought to 
Indiaearly in the seventeenth century by a Captain of the British East 
India Company. It was introduced into Holland in 1781 under the name 
Bengal Rose ; hence it was thought tobe a native of India. Sir Joseph 
Banks brought it to England in 1789. In 1804 the first rambler rose 
(R. multiflora, var... Carnea) reached England, followed in 1808 by the 
first tea-scented rose (R. odorata) both coming from China. These three 
species, then, have furnished the entire stock from which our modern 
roses have developed, hybridization and horti-cultural techniques having 
produced the wealth of garden forms now known.” 


In view of the important role played by the China rose in the 
development of modern roses it is worth while knowing the history of the 
Rose in China as reflected in Chinese sources botanical or otherwise. In 
thisconnection I made aninquiryin 1944 of Prof. Hsi Jen of China then 
working with Dr. Birbal Sahni at the Lucknow University, Prof. Hsii was 
kind enough to write in this matter to his friend Mr. T.T. Ya, a research 
fellow in the Yunnan Botanical Institute. Mr. Yii responded promptly and 
sent me through Prof. Hsia his Notes on 57 varieties of Chinese Roses, 
cultivated in North China, East China, West China, N. W. China. S. W. 
China, South China, Central China, Central Asia, Korea, Japan, Burma, 
N.E. China etc. The namesin thislist are too technical to be reproduced 
here. I may, however, mention some varieties by their popular names 
such as— 

(1) Bank'srose, for covering banks and rockey slopes. 

(2) Macartney Rose (E. China). 

(3) Himalayan Musk Rose (W. C.). 

(4) China “Monthly Rose’ of many forms and varieties. 

(5) Cabbage Rose (Caucasus) introduced. 

(6) Cherokee Rose (E. and S.) — fruit and seed used in medicine. 

(7) SevenSisters Rose. 

(8) Tea Rose (R. Odorata}—S. W. 

While forwarding to me Mr. Y6's list of 57 Roses Prof. Had sent 
me some valuable information about Chinese Roses and literature pertain- 
ing to them as follows :— 
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Lucknow, 9th Sept. 1944—"Two famous Chinese books dealing with 
plants are Chih-wuming-Shih-tu-K'ao, a manual of flowering plants with 
illustrations of figures and Chyun-fanpu, a manual of ornamental plants. 
The former is a great book, written by Wu-Chi-Chun in the early period 
of the Ching Dynasty, 300 years ago. The author described adequately 
1714 species of plants with illustrations of accurate figures to certain 
amount, from different partsof China including Yunnan province. It is 
a great work and one can trace the plants by his figures even at present. 
One best Chinese taxonomist had traced these plants and wished to give 
some supplements, with Latin names etc. for publication but very unfortu- 
nately the work has not yet been finished as he died by illness two years 
ago. The second is only a manual of ornamental plants, written by Wang 
Shiang Ching in Sung Dynasty, about 10th to 11th century. Besides 
these, a great Chinese Materia Medica Pén-tsao-Kangmu, was written by 
the great herbalist, Li Shee-tsin of Ming Dynasty in 1595 but it is nor 
merely a manual of plants, because it deals with some minerals and animals. 
As to the most ancient Chinese Materia Medica, probably it is the book 
“Shen-nung-pén-tsao-Ching,” the materia medica of Shen-nung, which was 
believed to have been started as early as in the Han Dynasty since 31 B.C. 
and perfected by Tao Hung-Ching (A.D. 456-541). 

In Mr. Yu's Notes on Roses, Rosa banksiae has been described in two 
books, Hua-Ching, the key of flowering plants, and Chun-fan-pu. The 
former is also a manual of ornamental plants, but I am sorry, I do not know 
the date and author of this book. Rosa laevigata has been described in 
dia-yow-pén-tsao,a materia medica written by Jang Yii-Shee and others 
in A.D. 1057, Rosa microcarpa has been deseribed in Pén-tsuo-shih-yee, 
Materia Medica Supplementum by Chao Shyne-meng in 1765 a.D. Rosa 
Chinensis has been described in Pén-tsao-kang mu; Rosa multiflora in 
Shen-mung-pén-tsao-Ching ; thre: varieties of Rosa multiflora in Chun- 
fan-pu, Rosa Roxburghii in Chih-wu-ming-shih-tu-Kao ; Rosa rubus in 
Rua-Ching and Rosa rugosain Chun-fan-pu.” I hope the above remarks 
of Prof. Hsi will widen our knowledge of the Chinese roses and their 
historical back-ground. 

In concluding these few notes of mine on the history of the Rose and 
Rose-products in their world-perspective I have to record my hearty thanks 
to Dr. Sadgopal, who stimulated my interest in the history of Gandhasastra, 
to Professor Hsii and Mr. Yi for the painstaking scholarly manner in 
which they supplied some information about the Chinese Roses and their 
history and finally to Dr. Birbal Sahni not only for putting me in touch 
with these Chinese scholars but also for stimulating my study of the age- 
long history of Indian plants, a vast unexplored field, as it appears to me 
when I study problem after problem connected with this field, 


5. 


Buchanan's Account of the Manufacture of 
Rose-water and other Perfumes at Patna 
in A.D. 1811 and its bearing on the 
History of Indian Perfumery 
Industry* 


In my paper on “Some Sanskrit verses regarding the Manufacture of 
Rose-water” (found ina MSof AD. 1851) I have recorded the following 
facts bearing on the history of rose and rose-water in India :— 


@ 


(2) 
(6) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


1) 


(8) 


As the Sanskrit verses regarding the manufacture of rose-wate, 
by the process of distillation are found interpolated in a MS of 
A.D, 1851 by some Sanskrit Pandit we can easily suppose that 
the manufacture of rose-water from roses cultivated on Indian 
soil had commenced long before A.D. 1851. We must. however, 
investigate the exact chronology of this indigenous rose-water 
by recording earlier references to the manufacture of indigenous 
rose-water found in Sanskrit or non-Sanskrit sources. 

The Rajavyavaharakosa(c. A.D. 1676) refers to Gulab or rose. 
water but does not record the process of its manufacture, 

The work K semakutnhalaof Ksemasarman (c. A.D. 1550) refers 
toa flower goulala which may perhaps mean a rose-flower. 

Bhagavantrao Yadava refers to gulah or rose in his Marathi 
poem in praise of Nana Saheb Peshwa (A.D. 1721-1761). 

Raja Shahu of Satara ordered in A D. 1723 twenty bottles of rose. 
water from the British though Kanhoji Angria. This reference 
suggests that indigenous rose-water was not available to Shabu 
or that the imported rose-water was of superior quality. 

In MSS dated 1787 A.D. and 1874 A.D. of a work called Hakim 
Pharasis which isa mixture of Sanskrit, Marathi and Hindi, 
we find references to gulab flower, gulab attar and gulkand, 
all of which show the growing popularity of the rose in India 

The Hindi poet Bihari (A.D. 1603—1663) refers to gulab in the 
sense of rose-flower and rose-water in his Satasai. 

The rose-water festival current at the court of the Mogul 
Emperor Shah Jahan (A.D. 1628—1658) suggests the use of 
imported rose-water rather than the indigenous one. 


*New Indian Antiquary, Vol, 1, pp. 181-185. 
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The foregoing data. though useful for an accurate history of rose- 
flowers in India, does not enlighten usas to the history of the indigenous 
manufacture of rose water. I shall, therefore, record in this paper some 
more data regarding this manufacture as recorded by Francis Buchanan 
in his Patna-Gaya Report (A.D. 1811—12) published by the Behar and 
Orissa Research Society. These data support the Sanskrit verses' regarding 
the manufacture of rose-water found interpolated in a MS of A.D. 1851. 

Speaking of persons by whom commerce is conducted, Buchanan states 
in his Patna-Gaya Report’ as follows : 

Vol. II, p. 689—(‘The Gandhi deal in rose-water, perfumed oils and 
essences, toothpowder and finer kindsof implements used for smoking. 
They have capitals from 100 to 1,000 Rs. The perfumes are also retailed by 
those who make them.” 

Page 768—Buchanan mentions 8 Distillers of rose-water and essences 
at Patna City and 3 Chambeli-flower-oil-makers at Bar. 

Page 777—In Table 44 Buchanan records the exports and imports of 
Perfumes and essences as follows :— 


Exports Rs. 3,100! Imports Rs. 5,300 


Patna 
Exports Rs. 4,000 | Imports Rs. 5.950 


Patna and other Divisions 


The above figures clearly show the economic value of the perfumery 
trade (in A.D: 1811) of which rose-water was one of the items. Buchanan's 
remarks onthe manufacture of articles of Indian perfumery are highly 
informative and useful for the history of this perfumery and hence may be 
quoted in extenso. Speaking of the “common artists” he says -— 

Pages 631 ff.—('Those who distil perfumes complain that the 
business is overstocked and that the prices have of late been much reduced; 
but they still seem high, and no dependence can be placedon what they 
say, no two of them agreeing in their account but they are in easy 
circumstances. They use acopper still? which may hold from 150 to 200 


1. Vide Poona Orientalist, Vol. Ill, Nos. 1-2. pp. 1-8, 1943+ 


._ Published by Behar and Orissa Research Society, Pataa. Vol. I. p. 689—Buchanan 
refers to betel-leaf-seflers as follows :— 


“The Tarmbul is retail butel-leaf and the time used for chewing, a few io shops but 
mostly in the streets, They arenot all ofthe Tambuli Caste. They have as Capitals from 
8 annas to 50 rupees except in Patna, where some have to the extent of 500 Rs. 

3. This is the Doliyantra referred to in the Sanskrit verses about rose-water. In these 
verses the QV@TG is called AAA (made of copper). Fora picture of Dolayantru. see 
Plate 11 (10), on p. 114 of Aryan Mudicul Science by Thakore Saheb of Gondal. London, 1896, 
The Sanskrit verses call rose-router “aenayialfta: geq@a:,” tis very cold (aataa) 
and fragrant (8a). The use of silver basin (MAAR) and silver tray  (ITUA) 
referred to io Sanskrit verses is absent in Buchanan's description. 
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Ibs of water,and has a flat head. A tube bent at right angles conveys the 
vapours into a coppey cucurbit, which serves as a recipient and is placed in 
a wide-moathed earthen vessel to contain water for condensing the vapour, 
The whole apparatus and the place where it stands are exceedingly 
slovenly. 

The artists make three kinds of water, from roses, from the Pandanus 
(Keara)‘ and from the lime (citrus); but the quantity of the two latter is 
very trifling. The rose water is cither single or double-distilled, the latter 
being drawn a second-time from fresh roses. These flowers are only used 
when fresh gathered. Even in three hours they are supposed to lose their 
perfume, The single-distilled rose-water sells, by whole-sale, at from 12 to 
19 Rsand by retail, at from 16 to 20 Rs. the man, which weighs about 
76 Ibs. Each distillation, according to some, for a man of water requires 
22,000 roses and about 56 scers of water. of which 40 only are drawn off, 
The double-distilled rose under retails at 2 Rs. a seer (1 "fro Ib.), and being 
only in demand among Europeans, is not made except when commissioned, 
Othersallege that all is distilled twice, as such alone will keep, and that 
what is required for common use is diluted with water when wanted. 

The other waters are distilled in the same manner. All their essences 
consist of sandal-wood oil impregnated with various smells, for imbibing 
which, this oil has astrong capacity. The best workmen distil their own 
sandal-cil but some is imported. The sandal wood comes from Malabar. 
It is rnsped, soaked three days ina little water, and the oil is found floating 
‘on the surface of water in the recipient, and distilling over into this the 
waters from various substances such as roses, the flowers of the Bel 
(Jasminum Sambac W.), spices, the roots of the Andropogon called Kus, 
the flower of the Chameli (Jasminum grandiflorum), that of the 
Mulsari (Mimusops Elengi)Agar wood (Agallochum), the flower of the 
Keara (Pandanus), the flower called Juhi (Jasminum) and even clay. The 
most common by far is the rose, and what is in almost universal use among 
the natives of India, as atur of roses is sandal-wood oil impregnated in 
this manner, which, according to its quality, sells at from 1¢to2 Rs. fora 
rupee weight while the real essential oil of roses costs 50 Rs. at Patna. 
The sandal oil seems toextract the whole perfume from the rose-water, as 
this passes intothe recipient. 


4, Thisin she Kataba or Katubt plantof classical aotiquity. Kalidasa refers to it 
Babs QPARA:” (We pdadata 23, Roghuvarkss, VI.17: XII, 23 (“ehaatha Area 


fatty: SadhM|”) acd 11, 2 (flow. rc this plant) Ghsfukarpara Kavya 15 refers 


“gfeanra waht Sagrng.” 
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The next most common essence, called Motiya is made from Bel 
flower (Jasminum Sambac), and is cheaper than the common essence 
of roses. The only other essence commonly used is that impregnated 
with the odour of spices and called Mujmua. The ingredients vary 
from5 to 50, but cloves, nutmegs, greater and lesser cardamoms, and 
saffronare the most common. It sells for from 1 to 3 rupees for a 
rupee weight (3 drams apothecaries weight) but is not at all agreeable 
to my sense of smelling which is indeed the case with all the others. 
By the skill, however, of European artists they might perhaps be 
rendered useful ingredients in perfumes as they preserve the smell 
of various very agreeable odorous substance, which could not be readily 
procured in Europe, especially that of the Pandanus* flower. The 
most strange of these essences is that made with the clay which 
eommunicates to oil of sandal-wood the smell, which dry clay emits, 
when first wetted, and which to me, is far from agreeable. It sells at 
U rupee for each rupee weight. The best sandal oil costs here about 
half a rupee for the rupee weight. 


The workman of Bar, instead of a distilled oil impregnate an 
expressed oil with the odour of Chambeli flower (Jaminum grandiflorum 
W.) At the beginning of the flowering season they take 8 seers (about 
169 Ibs.) of the seed of sesamum (Til), and every fair day during the season 
add to one-half of it as many flowers as they can collect, which may be 
from one-fortieth to one-fourth of its weight; next day these old flowers are 
picked out and put to the other half of the seed. The season lasts about 
tbree months and the whole quantity of flowers may in that time equal the 
whole weight of seed ; but one-half of the seed is impregnated entirely 
with the fresh flowers, while those given to the other half are withered, 
and have lost part of their strength. The seed is then squeezed ina 
common oil mill, and each gives 12 seers, or about 24 lbs. of oil ; that 
impregnated by the fresh flowers being of twice 2s much value as what is 
impregnated with the withered. I am told that the 12 seers of the best 
kind are mixed with 96 seers of common oil of Sesamum, and the mixture 
here sells at half a rupee for the seer so that it brings 54 Rs. The people 
who make it valued it at 12 Rs and thus made it appear that they lost by 


5. Vide Dr. Sadgopal’s articlo oa Kewda in ‘Soap, Perfumory ind Cosmetics, May, 1937. 
The Keudaor Pumdunns Odorwtissimus L. Occurs in India, Atatia and Perua, In lodia 
occurs io Bengal, Sowih India, Central India, United Provinces an} Narth-WestHarma, The 
superior type of Kewda is found in Ganjam Dist. of Orissa 
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the manufacture. but they live easily,* and do no other work than to pick 
the flowers from among the seed, and mix and retail the oil. The inferior 
oil at the some rate will bring 27 Rs. and the total value will be 81 Rs. 
The real charges are 82 seers of Sesamum seed, at 25 seers a rupee 
3 Rs. 5 as. 9 pies : 44 seers of oil of Sesamum, 12 Rs 12 annas; 2 mans of 
flowers, 12 Rs. ; expressing the oil 8 annas,, total 19 Rs 9as. 9 pies. ; 
proft 61 Rs. 603. 3 pies. 

Those who express oils from various seeds (Teli) use the same mill 
exactly that is used in the districts hitherto surveyed. 

Buchanan'ssurvey of Perfumery industry as recorded in the foregoing 
extracts showsEuropean interest in Indian perfumery at the time of the 
Britishadvent in India. As aresultof this very interest India lost her 
world markets and “European nations began seriously entering the domain 
of perfumesalso. A timecamewhen France and Germany captured all 
the markets for their aromatics and to-day we find India, the cradle ef 
Perfume Industry, as one of the biggest consumers of foreign perfumes. 
While Europe made rapid advance with the help of modern scientific 
knowledge, India losteven that much which it treasured so successfully 
forcenturies past.”* 

It appears from Buchanan'saccountof the distillation of Ro:e-water in 
Aw. 1811-12 at Patna that owners of big gardens were cultivating the rose 
at this centre with a view to supplying the necessaryrose-flowers for manu- 
facturing rose-water and attar of roses as well. \Ve must now trace the 
account of this manufacture by Indian petfumers earlier than A.D. 1800 
and find out the exact chronology of the rose-water manufacture as started 
by Indians. Asthere can be no distillation of flower perfumes without 


G This remark reminds me of the following stanza of the Pafleatantra about the 
lucrative character of perfumery trade :— 


“quai TANS aed Awa: sah : 
alta a cla oq a7 alae |” 


7. Vide Dr, Sadgopal’s ari 
date survey of IndiaaPerfumery Industry’ 


in Indian Soap Journaj (July-Sept. 1943) on “Aa upto- 
Toote some points from this interewing article - 


(1) Big centeesofpertumery industry sprang up at Kanauj, Jaunpur, and Ghazipur, 
mention of which is made inShh Namaol Firdousi (c, A.D. 1030). 

(2) Some of the old houses of perfumery at Kaoauj are even to-day masters of millions 
‘and billioas. 


(3) Avicenna, the Arabian physician was well versed in the art of mabing perfumes. 
‘Whea Sultan Saladin made bis triumphant eatry the walls of the masque of Omar were washed 
with rose-water brought from the East. 
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flower-gardens Buchanan has taken care to record his notes on these 
flower-gardens, in which rose was prominently cultivated as will be seen 
from the following extract :— 


Pages 518-519 (Vol. II) — Flower Gardens. 


“Flower gardens for ornament are not quite so much neglected as in 


Bhagalpur. Raja Mitrajit, two or three other Zemindars, and many 
merchants of Patna have such ; but they are far from being neat, or from 
conta: ga great variety of plants. The only garden worth notice is one 
belonging to Baidyanath Babu, a banker of Patna. In the whole of both 
districts there may be 200. The garland makers especially near Gaya, 
raise a considerable quantity of flowers for sale : but they study very little 
to make their garlands ornamental. They make them of whatever flower 
is reared most easily at the season, so that they have little or no variety. 
During the cold season when I travelled through the district, no flower 
almost was in use, except that of the Tagetes erecta. Those who extract 
essences have several flower gardens at Patna and Bar. At the former 
between two and three hundred persons have rose-gardens containing from 
two to ten Kathas each that is from 1/15 to 1/.30f an acre. The rose which 
is cultivated in these gardens is said to have originally come from Busorah 
and at Patna is called by that name; but in Bengal it is called the Patna 
rose. It does not seem to differ materially from the common red rose of 
European gardens (Rosa gallica). It is propagated by cutting in the rainy 
season. The cuttings are planted in a bed until they take root and are 
then placed three or four together, in one hole, the holes being from two 
to three cubits distant. Every twoor three yearsthe bushes are pruned. 
They flower from the iniddle of February to the middle of May and must 
be watered in the dry season. The flowers which are rather smaller 
than those in Europe, sell to the distillers at from 1000 to 4000 to the 
tupee. They are allowed to expand fully before they are sold. At 
Bar those who.make essences use almost entirely the Chambeli, which 
botanists call Jasminum gradiflorum. Ihave very strong doubts whether 
itcan be considered as a different species from the common jasmine 
of Europe. 


Most of the gardens belong to the persons who make the oil. These 
pretend to be losers by the concern so that little dependence can be 
placed on what they said as they live very easily and perform no kind of 
manual labour. They alleged that all the gardens amount to 25 bigahs or 
about 17 acres ; but others alleged twice the extent. I could procure no 
estimate of the value or the quantity of the produce of a bigah on which 
the least dependence could be placed. 
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The gardens are managed much like those of the rose tree but the 
Dlant does not require pruning. Ic is not supported, as it grows more 
etect than in Europe, It produces its flower in the rainy season. A great 
many officinal plantsare reared in the gardensnear Patna but I shall here 
pass them over asI have done those which grow spontaneously because | 
could #29 nothing on the subject but what being entirely scientific, would 
be altogether unintelligible except to the botanist and physician. 


The abave account of the growing number of fiower-gardens in Bihar 
and in particular of the rose gatdens which supplied rose-flowers for the 
distillationof rose-water is highly instructive and interesting. We may 
now link it up with theaccount of the cultivation of roses as described in 
a Hindi work “Bag Vilas” composed by the Court-poet Siva Kavi, patro. 
nited by Maharaja Daulatrao Scindia of Gwalior (A.D. 1780—1827), 
Daulatrao was a ruler of aesthetic tastes. He wasa great lover of gardens 
and gardening and laid out the famous Phool Bat of Gwalior. Siva Kavi 
compored this treatis: to please Daulatrao. In this treatise he refers to 
the four types of roses and many other varieties of fruit and flower trees 
worth planting inn model garden. About roses this poet says :— 


—“sa % anferred, gf gt By wares 
ane GerR w, a) a Deve 
ait ca gee #, ae) at Pots 
ware aft am #, atc a dd are” 

"tee ora geng a, aa tel gmat 
qq eg gare @, Ren qs ahaa 0” 

Both Daulatrao Scindia and his Court-poet Siva Kavi were contempo. 
taries of Francis Buchanan and hence their interest in gardens and 
cultivation of roses at Gwalior, c. A. D. 1800, is contemporaneous with the 
cultivation of rose gardensat Patna so graphically described by Buchanan 
in A.D. 1811-1812 As I have not read the Bag Vilas of Siva Kavi I cannot 


aay if this treatise contains any reference to the manufacture of rose-water 
at Gwalior c. A.D. 1800. 


5. Studies in the History of Indian 
Cosmetics and Perfumery 
A Critical Analysis of a Rare Manuscript of Gandhavada 
and its Marathi Commentary 
( Between c. A.D. 1350 and 1550 )* 


In a paper contributed by me tothe Journalof the Bombay Univer- 
sity, I have given a critical analysis of a rare treatise on the science of 
cosmetics and perfumery represented by a single MS in the Raddi Collec- 
tionof the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute. Poona. This work is called the 
Gandhasara by Gangidhara. Inthe same bundle in which I discovered 
the Gandhasara there is another work written in the same hand called 
the Gandhavada with a Marathi commentary. Folios 1 to 27a comprise 
the Gandhasara, while folios27b to 49 comprise the Gandhavada with 
commentary. After the colophon of the Gandhasara the MS of the 
Gandhavada begins as follows :— 

Folio 27b— ayahrraeattiam aarrraaltet 
agaqaarmafaten MYATT AT 
araratratrareiga u saradaariar yaatesifaar uw” 

0 aa: UL ThTATE 

amiaa ara ad FMT | 
ae feaat Fa fave anf Aad 
ata desarta sia 09 
davaz aera gat Gra 
gaara art ad cared 
weaatt 3a gamingé 1 
aren at aah ae He Tq TEMITS WAI 
fart aot a aad a gah 
gata gad aT MRNAS I wt 
WARTS 

Fran fags GG Vo 1 1G GS Cy TH VG Vi TTT a Vi AA ve gt aaa 
FA aTAAGT Fel 1 1 aT GT 9 eT Se IR 1 HT ate 98! tear aie Rae 
zie 921 Far zte 931 wim ate § ate ale G1 ae zte 41 


‘New Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIL, pp. 185-192. 
1. Journal of Bombay University, Vol. XIV, Part Il, pp. 44-50. 
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ap ada ave tifa age cam afaes aH Fa Nala arife afrat Ter 0 
gpPtan ary AR 1 ae Ty a Te er 3a aha ger den aa ang AT ul tebe 
amet fat no aerate Og 

ali eqs tie storaPien gag 1 
oemd ary offered Fed 
wm wee a Aaa Gat ay 
SIG ane eg ahd 
Rok agen 3 aagameea: 1 
gearkté atee Fray sara 7 93 
gare ay Rem Frat aemifer 
ae vrd a saikerancraar tt 
gaat ata) uaated a fang 
weg oRifernaaea AA 
Sper uate ea cog rea aaah oe c 1 Aa Ge ct Th a c | ay 
xe 4 cs nian 98 cs ata 98 v1 eT wT Sa) ETAT IS AA 
wi dang oH vs COT Re Tales oH 11 AAMT VA Re | GAS IFAL TAY 
ae 21 Geos Vea aa wes AE TT Te gd aa afar 
vanifea 1 a Paes nan Fare aa Aan FT Ay A TITRA Shay 
aria nats gu aera 3” 
Folio 31 —u ara eagetetten It 
nega satu 
Folio 32, —n gana ed sxaft 
Folio 326 —u ara et Sah 1 
i arm whet Sai 
Folio 336 —" errata” 
Fed arcered a ager ata sieizé 1 APY AME” etc, 
Folio 34a —" FC ora tenet” 
Folio 356 —" $a¥ Gara 1G AH) THM GET ET” 
Folio 36-37—Recipes for several varietiesof ga 1 
Folio 37 —" gta ha” ; 
Folio 38 —" arava ga ni” i 
Polio 39 —" arm stererg wv” 
Folio 406 —" a are aUTeTEy 1” 
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Folio 41a —“ na ara trae un orf —ers 1 at” 
Folio 416 0 —" ay hrtrat ara eRe wn” 
ay Te are m 
Folio 42a —“ an aa aaaTaT” 
"ar a waa | TTT Iv” 
“84 aaigat a erfteferrage: ” ) 
Folio 426 —" am eqyeat” 
Folio 43a) —"* ex threrg tex erfiten (“aa Jaq Pah” )” 
Then follow some more recipes for #azIm, each ending with a certificate 
“aa” or “tO dae” 
Folio 456 —“ ara yurelt axe” 
— Uara *R” 
Folio 46a) —" autre (4a) ain & falter” 
—“ am am Rees ” 
Folio47 —“ a ara SATAY” 
i Raat” (* seorerrferr ete” ) 
—" a ara dqxaft” 
— a aa qureqauare ” 


Folio 47h —“ ara agate” 


Folio 48 = —" Haaeacht” 
— ata ta” 
—srraa” 
Folio 49 = —“ u af gar trai anf afer arfaar an gry aa ahaa aa 


anaemia err a seg a wake scat aur eieacat aur ysecat Aiea aar 
weft fas Fart aR areT Ao ga ereaTTaT uw” 
Folio 49a — 


mw | a | weqtecet a ‘ast 
w / a arent a aw 
ww | a arent Taz an aa 
w gat ware aar aar 
bs att wah aat au 
w | arr | aaa aa an 

RI | areas Rod aa 

i 
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Folio 496 

w warty Ty 

w ain ” 

ws Ty ” 

Chal ” » 

a ghar, » 

ania, » 

rat a od 
acai ” 


The MS containing thesetwo treatises viz. (1) the Gandhasara and the 
Gandhavada with Bhasa commentary appears to be about 200 years old, 
judging by the condition of the paper on which it is written and also its 
script. The question about the authorship and chronology of these two 
treatises may now be discussed as follows :— 

(1) Is it possible to suppose that the treatise Gandhavada is also 
the work of Gar\gadhara, the author of the Gandhasara ? 

Ther 
or negativ 

(2) Who is the author of the Bhasa or Marathi commentary on the 
Gandhavada in Sanskrit ? 

This question also cannot be answered definitely though it is possible 
to suppose that the author of the Gandhavada himself composed the 
Marathi commentary on his own work, 

(3) What isthe chronology of both these works and the Bhasa 
commentary ? 

All these texts are certainly more than 200 years old. The inference 
based on the condition of the manuscript and its script finds corroboration 
from the old Marathi language of the commentary. At any rate the formof 
the Marathi language of the commentary will provide us some criterion to 
fix its chronology approximately. I note below some words and expressions 
from the commentary to enable scholars to fix its chronology :— 


— Fa (Sans Wr) (27) — dy, a (28) 
— Wadi (27) — are (30) 
— ula, 8 (33) — faat 3 (33) 


no definite evidence to answer this question in the positive 
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— 7g 49 (27), HTAAT AR (fol. 28), | — Has (33) 
fea (29), arafe® (32) i 


— Te age (34) — thera (43) 

— saifarn Rafas (34) — fra (48) 

— aifast (35), arefaat (36) — Ba first ot orga (46) 

— Maz (35) | — shez (46) 

— et HH (38) | — arftar af (47) 

aa Rai aed atfs® (40) — i aeq ale (47) 

— aiftcrat 8g (42) — froreg ay ed states (47) 
— % frawh (48) 


Judging by the above forms of the Marathi language of the commen- 
tary I may tentatively assign this commentary to the latter half of the 
15th century or the middle of the 16th century A.D. 

The Marathi commentary is useful linguistically because it gives us 
the vernacular equivalents for some of the Sanskrit terms in the text of 


the Gandhavada, Inthe MS of the Gandhasara some tables of aromatic 
materials are recorded on some folios. I cannot say if these tables form 


part of the text of the Gandhasara of Gangadhara. I reproduce these 
tables below as they contain both Sanskrit and vernacular terms :— 


Folio 7a — 


] as 

2 | earnigs Serge ahs ! 
Tate | Tere | ge amber | ga eater 
ee |_ ae __ far | mama | eqier 
are | aet | akg we | ws 


aRaar aia 


Folio 9b — 
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Folio 11a — 
wid | «RR | arte [aes "ster 
os | om | ger | ares 
am | esi ws | Rear 
ods | we | a | ane Rewer 
Cade | feu | ae weg | das 


Folio 11b — 


Foho 12a — 


ala |_ sama 


Folio 16a — 


aa | 5 | goa ih. fagt | Aidt | qu 


at | a wat | wag | otae 


Oe I) | daa | ae gee | araer | ee 
fdeat gar abreRearta | awa | ome | ear 
anfere are 18 


ain ta 


ara | od | va | aa! ace | wz 

wa | re rats | mugia | tag 

ate | singer | Bary praare coo 
ee ee ney ee 
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Folio 206 — 
see | Ge | aas go afar vw Aya a | Maze NEI’ | TAF? 
Mee [Rac ve | age y levi gy | are 22 lager gas Gg) wT At 
adtt @ ladda tu) Pig qx) ame a pamags| Fi ve Saaaa! gy 
we 1 
aaa ta] ater afer ae! Ste ae | Maree |e zeae | aa [sm xo 
Re 
Fagen | areeh [aan ee | aAIR | are | TA Ww | aa to Razierz 
R Ww ay 
ame, TET yy) GesAT| Me ro | caren | WMA iawar ze | aT 26 
4 R ell 
da ay Pgs qe | aa de made ca] at ac | aD we | amaga ge ee 
we 
“aaa faet @ | agra | sige 26 euaaet| Tate | agree] ae 
et vt ve RR 
Folio 27a — 
+ alts | wm if aaa | 3a at | 
cma | [gar ! aaa TH | Frer | 
Sa | sar! aag a (ae 
' fear mer | aga | oat | at | 


The foregoing tables with the exception of the last one are perhaps 
intended to help the actual manufacture of perfumes. 
glance the several aromatic ingredients and their suggested combinations 
The elaborate table on folio 20b specifies the proportions of these ingre- 
dients It is for the Indian manufacturers of perfumes to understand 
theit exact significance and compare these proportions with those now 


in practice. 


They give at a 


I now close this paper by noting below the names of materials 
mentioned in the Marathi commentary on the Gandhavada — 
Folio 27 afters, m6, Ta, mTTUS, Ata, dem, aTeawT, ae, Ate, ahs, 
wae, a8, Fen, sin, He, ay, Fate, ag, TH, was 
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Folio 28 — Ty, aftga, wed, witqaix, aifern, atm, Bera, Zam, Aah, 
waa, OY, Tisha, acqea, 115, FAY, rah, ang97, Fe, OT, 
Remit, amt, am, nah, eat, TM, 0, AA, we, OF, 
aff, nigeen, agar, #8, gen, an, ate, ax, afar, wh, 
ard, @70, TOP 

Foho 29 —" gt Fem atte,” “ae eas mista,” mga, saat), 
uae, gar, “aT UN afro,” “ser UA BT,” 
“gfe econ zie,” “af ear Yer,” stat), Faia, afaes, 
58h, ems, “ qeren am Afra,” “ gf AT aE,” 
AE, ATG, at, MTA, AIG, 9TH, VW 

Foho 30 —"Afing Raw are,” a1, “TROT atara,” aia, 
aga, Fila, Gata, Ga, Sea, a, Berar, aaet, sr, 
Baie a) qam,” Fn, anfic, wife, aafaga, “a 

* facafien 1 

Folio 31 Raq, Se, a1, HY, Hee, Wei, “aa UA aNe,” 
“aT caval TES,” ord, “aries ACOaT HAT Sere,” 
alts Usaha, afae, dia, fires, deafa, digas 

Folio 32 ara, Waren), eayctaed, Beare, ara, spadac, Aledo, 
gerh, ae Hier, oN, H2, sa, ATE, 39, FY, “TI 
He", aes, 08, (“OF cae”), Yeftars, sade, “Tai 
anger arg ARN”, Bfawr enyefa ait afer 1 Area Bfaz 
CaF TM YT HERR” — “aq THR 

Folio 33 RM, Dam, a Ta Va, Mag Naren, Te, wea, aa TA, TAT 
Ren, wot atl, wore, Getta | 


2 “This(Aukapowder)owerits origin to f¥I", who is possibly the Yadava king 
Siaghopa (A.D, 12101247). The referenceto [AWM is also fouod in the text of Ganthavada 
whieh reads "2 gut Ferret Fawrad Care] SEH GTA.” Evidently both ube 
teat of the Gaodhavida and its Marathi Commentary are later than A.D. 1300 or so. 

Ie the Rasabotabulita of Kayastha Camupda (A.D. 1475-1509) a physician called 
WUMTAA is said to dave admininered MURA to king pe 

« aqoretforens yfotsaRY ca 
amar Beara) we anes ah” 


(Vide my paper an the “Dates of the Works of Kayastha Camunda”. Poona Orientalist, 
Vol. V. pp. 615). Singbaga collected many physicians round him. a Faqrmeft called 


AINA compased an iwscription for thisKing—Videp. 75 of Sourcesof Medieval Historyo/ 
Decco, Vol 1(1930)b7G.H, KHARE. 
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Folio 34 —aana, ara, etara, TITY, HEIs, fae, arahgry, “wre AY 
IAS,” aes, Dada, Ws, wg, va, ATs 


Folio 35 —ahenit, aware, atta, 4a, 974, BIT, ( aee TH A”), 
anfad), afta, az, airaga, aly, daa, aot, fers, 
weATT 1 

Folio 36 wernt, aticare, aararst, ad, ale, ware, Fat, aera, aahec, 
ahr, area, aan, Remit, AAWT | 

Folio 37, aaah, Areva, aafae, tia7Ta, TAIT I 

Folio 38 fet, araiz, wat, ag, “BTS mah Be —“AeT- 
gah,” ania dex, Gat Fi, das, wm, FY, Tm, 
arena, wafega, Waa 1 

Folio 39 -—" erararf wits,” BU Aa, waa, “ay RU Te,” 
rat 

Folio 40. —* ata Rah et Hu Aa Fay,” ET TA 3,” 
« Seerh oneah,” “cae an Aa 43,” FraTThy, 
aan, 9, “or wat Pererce,” “tem gun sara.” 
rare aise, “amcor ua arg,” “aretha Feat 
arre,* “afer Fauar Sarg "—" FAA" 

Folio 47. —" fads,” “Ga rear aire,” “ fererm Few ae” 

Folio 42. —atarah, #az, facet, fad, alae, aoa fee, “arfted eat 
Ses " ba, “ afer ream are,” Tae, aha, er 

Folio 43. —agi, aet, a80, Faas ast, TAT, aaa, Maw, waz, 
anna, dea, eeraret, aus, ferda, aya, dara, ast, Aaa, 
Farts 

Folio 44 ward, Wtsda, esata, saree, sata, a9, EET, THz, Is, TR, 
“ Saare AT SIZ VU,” 4H, GAL, BIST, TT 

Folio 45 AANA, “ATRL IT TATSAT TATA,” VATE TST, ET 
4, Ua, amt Paz, ge) aft, at, arera, “agi ale a,” 
“aranteseen tat” | 

Folio 46 —" ta Feu anTS,” “¢ Rafat UT are,” TA, TAT 

Folio 47 —faaa, aA, 414, 4, ATT Fg, “TH aaG ae ara,” AM 

Folio 48 —artragal, Tage, Faas, HAY mac, TF, ws, sivefar, 
UMM, THAT, THA af Gare, Asis, sty, Tati cad, 
MRAM, Far, stam, ufyy, sag, aR, HU, AMBW, WA 
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‘The foregoing analyasis of the Marathi commentary reveals in detail 
the variety of aromatic and other materials that were used in Medieval 
India for the manufacture of cosmetics and perfumery. Additional points 
furnished by this analysis are the following :— 

(1) Sanskrit and other terms and their equivalents are recordedas 
follows:- 

Gr rcon ars”, “ fiefindg scum aren” 

(2) Bhojaraja mentioned on folio 38 inthe expression ‘“‘sitarerarermhy”’ 
is evidently King Bhoja of Dhara (c. A.D. 1050). 

(3) Singhapa referred to on folio 30 as the originator of gst powder is 
possibly identical with the Yadava King f@@q ((A.D. 1210—1247). 

(4) It appearsthat glass-vessels were used in connection with the 
manufacture of perfumery. #1a%f or glass-bottle is mentioned on folio 34. 
STANT or a glass-vessel is referred to on folios 39 and 40. 

(5) A piece of woolen blanket was used asa strainer (‘ saaPt argh 
‘Ufa —" Folio 38). 

(6) As regards the amarad7 (Folios 40 and 45) and the aTaady 
Folio45)referred to in thecommentary please see plate IV (21 and22) in 
the Short History of Aryan Medical Science, by Thakore Saheb of 
Gondal, London, 1896. 

(7) There are references to Cinnamon as zigfxat (Folio 35) as 
Metal (Folio36), Hobson-Jobson (By Yule and Burnell, 1903) states 
that Darchcenee isa Persian word meaning China-stick. It records usages 
of dar-chim, dated A.D. 1563 and 1621. 

(7)Thereare references tothe word “ get” in the commentary 
( vide Folio 38 —“" wt gi”) meaning “the dried kernel of the cocoanut” 
which is called in English Coprah (vide Hobson-Jobson, pp. 253-254, where 
we get dated usages of the word like Copra (A.D. 1563, 1578), Chopra 
(AD. 1584, ete.). 

In view of thedata recordedabove I am inclined to fix the date of 
the Gandhavada and its Marathi commentary between A.D. 1530 and 1550 
tentatively, This date is consistent with the reference to King Singhana 
(A.D. 1210-1247) and the oldforms of the Marathi language, not to sy 
the present condition of the MS and itsscript, I hope that the students 
of historical linguistics and the students of the history of Perfumery 
industry of medieval India will fully exploit the rich contents of these 
new sources for their study viz the (1) Gandhasara of Gangadhara 
and the (2) Gandhavada with Marathi commentary. 


6. Perfumes and Cosmetics in the Royal Bath* 
cAD. 1130 


Owing to early European interest in Indian Philosophy an impression 
bas been created in European countries that ancient Indians were more 
concerned with the things of the spirit than with things of this mundane 
world, which contribute to the enjoyment of the pleasures of life. An 
English writer defined the ideal of happiness in his country as the posses- 
sion of “a big boiler and a bull's neck." Though ancient Indians regarded 
spititual values with utmost veneration and planned their lives on the basis 
of these values in accordance with a graded course of spiritual development, 
they gave due attention to the enjoyment of the pleasures of life so called, 
for which “a big boiler and a bull's neck” are. of course, necessary. 

Gagabhatta (c. 1650-1675), who presided over the coronation of the 
Maratha King Shivaji the Great in A.D. 1674,quotes a verse in one of his 
works defining eight bhogas (objects of enjoyment) viz. (1) Perfumes, 
(2) Women, (3) Garments, (4) Music, (5) Betel, (6) Dinners, (7) Bed 
and (8) Flowers. With the exception of betel, i.e., the areca-nut with 
betel-leaf, etc., chewed in India. Indonesia, Indo-China, etc., all other 
items in this list of eight objects of enjoyment are recognised pleasures of 
life of the normal variety all over the world. 


Students of the history of Perfumes and Cosmetics in India and out- 
side will find in the above list of bhogas the mention of Perfumes and 
Flowers as legitimate objects of enjoyment. Accordingly a royal author 
SomeSvara of the 12th Century, who composed an encyclopaedic Sanskrit 
work called the Manasollasa’ (c.A.D. 1130) devotes many chapters to the 
description of the enjoyment of the different bhogas or objects of enjoy- 
ment. Among these chapters we find four chapters which are concerned 
with Perfumes and Cosmetics to be used by the King. 

In India the importance of daily bath for persons of all classes has 
been emphasised by Hindu religion. Indian medical texts contain detailed 
instructions about the daily bath both for bodily comfort and cleanliness. 
Accordingly King Somesvara lays down detailed instructions about the 


“Tha Internotionat P erfumer, Vol. Ul, No. 8, pp. W1-113. 


1, Only Vols. I and II of Manasollasa have beca published in the Garhsad Oriental 
Series, Baroda. I am concerned in this paper with Vol. 11 (published in 1939), pp. 81-87. 
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royal bath in his work, iz. the Manasollasa (Vol. II, pp. 81-83). A brief 
summary of these instructions with special reference to the perfumes and 
cosmetics used for the royal bath may be recorded here :— 


The apartment for the royal bath should be in the north-east quarter 
of the palace. Its ceiling, pillarsand walls should be beautifully decorated 
with variegatedcolours, The king should take his bath in this apartment 
Athletes (mallas) well versed in the art of massaging should massage the 
king's person freely with the tender palms of their hands by the use of 
fragrantand medicinal oil, which should be applied to the king's person 
by young female attendants with their tender palms of hands having nails 
shining like the interior of a Ketaki bud and having the capacity to 
producea feeling of ecstacy in the king's mind. The perfumed oil used 
for massage should be prepared as follows :— 


Take a quantity of the seeds of Sesame (tila) and perfume it with the 
strong odour of the flowers of Ketaki (Pandanus odoratissimus), jati 
(Jasminum grandiflorum), punnaga (Calophyllum inophyllum) and 
Champaka’ (Michelia champaca). The seeds so perfumed should be crus- 
hed in a crusher (yantra) and the oil extracted from them, This oil is 
tichin perfume of the particular flowers uscd in the process. After 
massaging the king's person with perfumed oil of the above type an 
unguent should be applied to it. The method of preparing this unguent 
as follows :— 

Collect the roots of the following herbs :— 

(D Palaka (Spinach ?) 

(2) Tagara (Valerianna Wallichii ?) 

(3) Marist (Musk-root or Indian Spikenard) 

(4) Vajigandha (Winter Cherry)=ASvagandha. 

(5) Puskara (Lotusor a kind of Costus) 

(6) Kostha ( = Kustha = Costus) 

(7) Patolaka (Snakegourd) 

(8) Musta (Nut-¢rassor Cyperus Rotundus) 


(9) Nisa-dvayam (two kinds of Nisa viz. (i) Turmeric and 
(ii) Tree-turmericor Indian barberry) 


(10) Granthi-parna (Artemesia Vulgaris) 
All these roots should be dried up in shade and then blended together 
(by reducing them to powder). To this mixture snould be added a paste 
made of the leaves of trees mentioned below — 
(1) Nimba (Neem or Margosa tree) 
(2) Rajavrksa (Cassia Fistula or Indian Laburnum) 
(3) Tulasi (HolyBasil) 
(4) Arjaka(Sweet Basil, Ocimum Basilicum) 
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To the above mixture add the pounded seeds of the following : — 
(1) Ela (Cardamom) 
(2) Jati (Jasmine) 
(3) Sarsapa (Mustard) 
(4) Tila (Sesame) 
(5) Kustumbara (Coriander) 
(6) Bakuci (Veronia anthelmintica) 
(7) Cakramarda (Cassia Tora) 


To this mixture add the powder of the following weeds:— 


() Lavanga (Clove) 

(2) Padmaka (Prunus padum) 

(3) Lodhra (Symplocos Racemos.1) 

(4) Srikhanda (Sandal) 

(5) Suradaru (Fir tree) 

(6) Agaru (Agallochum) 

(7) Sarala(Long-leaved pine) 

Flowers of the following plants should be thrown duly blended into 

the mixtures specified above : 


(1) Nagakesara (Mesua ferrea) 
(2) Punnaga (Calophyllum inophyllum) 
(3) Kanta (Aglaia Roxburghiana) 
(4) Kunkuma (Saffron) 
(5) Campaka (Michelia Champaca) 
Lastly the following materials should be pounded in water or rice- 
vinegar (Kaiijika) and added to the above unguent :— 
(1) Guggulu (Bdellium) 
(2) Saindhava(Rock-salt) 
(3) Bola (Myrrah) 
(4) Sarjarasa (Yellow resin) 
The person of the-king should be rubbed and cleaned with the 
application of the above unguents prepared from many aromatic and 
medicinal ingredients. 


For removing the grease from the king’s person a Cake (Khali) 
should be used. The composition of this cake or soap should be as 
follows :-— 

Take a quantity of very fine wheat flour. Mix it with fermented 
tice-gruel (aranala) and powdered roots of madana (Emetic Nut, Randia 
dumetorum) and pisuna (Saffron). 
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‘Ths king should then take his bath with the help of besutiful female 
attendants, The water osed for the bath should euntain clean waters 
brought from different boly places and capable of removing dirt. It should 
bea bly warm and delightful to the touch Sach water duly perfumed 
shoul kept in vemels of iron. The ladies in attendance should fill 
thie water in shining pitchers of gold and silver and pour it on the king's 
person with their faces towards the king. Ancnguent made of the per- 
fumed pulp of the fruits of amalaka (Emblic Myrobalaa) should be applied 
by these ladies to the hair of the king, which should be lacer washed clean 
with agreeably warm holy waters from holy places in different parts of 
India. Scented turmeric (haridra) pulp should then be spplied to the 
king's person by these ladies, who should wash it clean with slightly cool 
and then dry it up. The king should then remove the wet garment 
rom his body and wear a clean white garment. Thus comes to an end the 
elaborate process of the royal bath. 


7. Studies in the History of Indian Cosmetics and 
Perfumery —The campaka oil and _ its 
Manufacture* ( Between A.D. 500 and 1850 ) 


Recently [ discovered two rare MSS of two treatises on Gandha- 
sutra(Cosmetics and Perfumery) called (1) the Gandhasara of Gangadhara 
sad (2) Gandhavada with Marathi commentary. I have prepared two 
yapers on those MSS, giving their critical analysis, which shows that these 
treatises were composed sometime between A.D. 1300 and 1600. We can 
dchattely assign the Gandhavada and its Marathi commentary to the 
zrod—A.D. 1300-1550 but the chronology of the Gandhasara of 
Gasgsdhara cannot be definitely assigned to any period, though its contents 
we amlogous to those of the Gandhavada. Unfortunately none of these 
qrauims quotes any works or their authors. I have reason to believe that 
thew treatises are based on earlier treatiseson Gandha-Sastra as I have 
observed in my two papers under reference. 


Foran accurate history of Indian Cosmetics and Perfumery we must 
iudy the references to these preparations separately and reconstruct the 
usnry of each preparation from the technical and non-technical literature. 
Ishall illustrate this method by recording in this paper some evidence 
abpar the antiquity of the fragrant oil and other preparations in which the 
Cammba' flower and its perfume were made use of by our ancestors, 
Such a study will possess both historical and cultural importance especially 
with reference to the refined taste of those who manufactured these 
preparationsfor the use of cultured ladies and gentlemen of antiquity. 


The use of fragrant oil is referred to in the following Subhasitas* 


‘Blorefty Vidya, Vol. VI, pp. 149-156. 


1. Vide p.7of Flowering Plants of Western India by A. K.Nairne, Loudon, 184.— 
‘ekdss Champaca—A fine tree with long, oval pointed, waved leaves, shining above ; 
‘eyal and petals 15 10 20, flowers yellow, rosy, fragrant : carpels roundish, oval sesiile, many 
agrder at the end of aswollenstalk, PilaChuum puka, Champaka. 

Commnly cultivated. The flowers are used by women to oroament their hair, and are 
sered in temples. 

“Toe champok odours fail 


Like sweet thooghts in a dream"—Shelley. 


‘The pale yellow flowers have the sweet oppressive perfame which is celebrated ia the 
panyol he Hindws, Fromthe wood of the champak the images of Buddhaare carv-edfor 
te temples Tennant’s Ceylon.” 


2, Vide p. 270 of Subhasitaratnabhandagara, N. S. Press, Bambay, 1911. 
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with the practice of abhyanga(i.e., smearing the body with oil or unguent) 
adopted by Indian ladies — 
ren: Aeterna apa Reed | 
meety aly TATRA IVI 
erat ed rata eerirran aglergegray | 
wr sunledterorn we endef git nA IIE I 
apa falee freay faatargar vl ga: 
FA qeredat sna sdieg ae Poe: | 
ated sere ams asa St — 
arr Rereaa: HTS Aerat 87S: 1) RE 1” 
Here we find the use of Campaka oil by ladies in their abhyanga. 
Sanskrit anthologies’ contain many anyoktis on the Campaka tree and its 


fragrant flower, which show the popularity of the flower in the ancient 
Indion plant lore. This flower had lent its aroma to Indian life and 


literature through centuries.‘ 


3. Ibld. pp. 249.250—Verser 4.71. The Padyment of Veotdatta, composed in AD, 
AGA4 contains 2 v ates on Campota (Vere 668 by Rudra and G69 by Bindu Kaci— Pager 
190-191 of the Fallin of the Pudpaen? by J. B. Chaudhuri, 1944, Cateutta (Pracyavant 
Sanskrit Series, Vol. V. 


4. In the doterintion of TFARIZA foret decribed in the Aranyakuparvan of the 
ition, 11 O. R. Tostitute, 3. 155. 44) we find a reference lo Cam 


“ate qaqenttsta dasa epeieTT tl ve UN”? 
Othe r trees mentioned 10 this dereription are :— 

wa, Cans, ARE, Kees, aaa, Thea, Asay, 74, fAZa, Da, 
ak, metas, arr, ae, ie, Aer, often, arg, sieRd, ACM, Fa, STH, az, 
Tar, NENG, THAS, clas, RofaerRs, Sele, gOS, Haw, AI, FATA, 
cag, sfoer, a8, Ra, AEN, la, Ufa, DAR, Aas, Ta, wa, 
ame, fare, mead, (eye, firow, we, Fae, als, aaah, FAT, FHM, 
fers, bak aod its RD), 
The socontains names of beasts and birdsof this forest such as TTat, fH, 8TH 
td Powe, NiGe, TNst, WH, Uak|, BRE, etc, Mineral products are also 


peotined (fine, figas, maifat, ete, 
Regardiog the antiquity of some of the plants mentioned in the Mahabharata relereace is 
‘invited to the article oo VedicPlants by Dr.G P. Majamdar in B. Law Volume Part. 
pp. AS-668 Plants bave proved friendsof men from the remotest antiquity aod Dr. Majum- 
dar's studies of Indian plants are bound to enbance our respect for these frieodswhen we 
hoowtheir historical andcaltaral perspective. 


The Campaka Oil and its Manufacture (A.D. 500—1850) i) 


The Gandhasara of Gangadhara contains the following references to 
Campaka — 
Folio 5 (B. O. R. Institute MS)}— 
Meera aaa RRA WBAKA: | 
waaay aa dara ta eT: He 11” 
Folio8 = =—-_“aratagatan gueaararagsutt: I 
WAAR se Aa TaTMA HR 
* afer amTaq geat— 
amregel Wa qa 1 
aaa qalaeqara : 
waft aierRTiTaa UI Be II” 
Folio 10 —* “areGeR Aa Ram RAATATAR TT | 
jacked Rens 
gaat Daerah | 
aeRAaiva erated 674: 
Folio 18 —-“ebragas Age wat ara dzafht 
tsyduaras: sat 3 tay daae iI” 
Folio20 «= “aft qaaaa saaaagena Alaa) vet Ma: | 
eoeghtar MRagazacgasatate: 16 11" 
Folio22 —“eagy Sivan daa gga: | 
anfata: wag: afer tl ae: 11” 


‘The Brhatsarihita of Varahamihira contains a chapter (No, 77)00 Gandhoyukti(37 
Vene)—pp. 386-389 ofthe Calcutta (1865) Edition. Verses 5 and 6 of this chapter read as 


bllows:= 
aagEyasr— 
Bea TRAT: | 
saraaheA— 
Feats Revere 4 
afgert meat gear 
waar aga wa qq: | 
aaa gaiseeqean: 
80M cerca ade tl & 1” 


Evidently Gandhasara has borrowed these verses {rom the Byhatsuiithitd without mention, 
Tieantbor of the Gandhasara bows to his predecessors (NAAM, i.e. experts ia TAMA) 
in vene Jat the beginning of his 


“Gremawia hadawa sar guirgat ” 
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The Gandhavada contains the following references to Campaka :— 
Folio 28. —"a"M RG ae aneya% aq: | 
qe suntan eleonis " 
(Comm. saithafaa aa #2 11") 
“due Remadlegarmraa” 
(Comm, « aay atm 211) 
Folio 29 —"@entaet aheseraargaat ” 
(Comm. “ ara qa 9, 9441 at”) 
Folio 30-31 —“qangqaaaada aamsagaraag | UAE) Feng” 
(Comm. “3191 Zi® & *?) 
“qeansaqnaea 
(Comm. “aiernfat 9@ 1.” ) 
Folio 35 —eaarpa zis 2”, aitenedy BE” 
Foho 36 —vartige 81", "ate zis” 
ait QC.”, “aig zis ee”, “ait zis a” 
Folio 37 eater 218 « ", “ ariat zig e "— rf Gira ” 
Folio 39 —eairnett vat 
Foliod] = —“agi wad aaa He TAI” 
(Comm. © afta qv”) 
Folio €3 | — eri Be .”, “agra BE.” 
Folin gS “atta Daz 81", “Aqua zis ¢ sitet waa”, 
eit 26 02, aim ATL” 


Foho 48 —veafagga Be ¢2” 


Ie appears from the above references that the Campaka exercised a 
dominating influence on the manufacture of cosmetics and perfumery in 
several formssuch as perfumed oils, powders, incense etc. Accordingly 
we find in the two treatiscs on Gandha-Sastra the following materials 
used in this manufacture — 


(1) ateWatI— Flower buds of Campaka used in certain proportions. 
These are called @i3#(@ in Marathi, 

Q) iaegga (Aga or BA Ga in Marathi). These are full-blown 
Campaka flowers as contrasted with the buds. 

(3) Sruaifeder or aie Ye (ite in Marathi). This was oil of Cam- 


paka, It was mixed up with other ingredients for the manufacture of 
scented powdersetc. 
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Thetwo verses in the Gandhasara of Gangadhara viz. (1) “#foa7 
‘AMAT etc." and (2) TFEBWYAVMET” are found in the Brhatsamhita of 
Varabamihira in the chapter dealing with Gandhayukt:’ or preparation of 
perfumes The Campaka oil (tifa) mentioned by Varahamihira 
(c 00AD.) had evidently an earlier tradition. We may, therefore, safely 
gay that the Campaka oil has a clear antiquity of 1500 years. Its popularity 
bascontinued unabated to the present day. We must trace referencesto 
the Campaka preparations before A.D. 500 and determine the exact period 
of the history of Indian perfumery in which they became current in India. 


Io his chapter* on Odes to Plants (Vrksanyokti.) based on the 
Subhasitas in Sanskrkit anthologies Dr. G. P. Majumdar has culled out the 
following information about the Campaka plant :— 


‘Campaka — six odes’ have been devoted to this plant, whose flowers 
are noted for their beautiful colour and fragrance. 


It flourishes in a bad locality, full of sands. The poet wondershow 
iteould be so fragrant! When planted in a village® garden, the gardener 
does nor water it when watering is needed and supplies it with plenty of 
water out of season. When, however, it blossoms it emits sweet fragrance, 
whicbought to put the gardener to shame. 


5, Ipotehere the names of some of the aromatic ingredients mentioned in the irhat- 
samhhita (c. A.D. $00) in the Gandhayukti i— 

“IMRT AIM: ", THA, Ws, aa, TH, Wagas, FI, TIMI, 
FN, 7G, Hay, TeAG, WAG, Tas, aA, TEM, Hie, TAA, eas, TARA, 
des, dea, sch, qa, “arade?, a1, emera, er, THE, aS, am, Ty, 
wa, FR, TAT, aTa, asia Maras, dy, fega, Bar, aan, afta, arise, 
AAR, LI, Ha, aacica. 


Almost all of these ingredients are mentioned in the Gandhasara and the Gandhavade. 

6. Vide pp. 469-428 of “Some Aspects of Indian Civitication” by G. P. Majumdar, 
Calcatea.1938- 

7, Vide Sarugadharapaddhati (stanzas 1002-1003). Sadubtikurnamrta, 58, 2. p. 267 5 
Sabhasitaratnakara (stanzas 1-5), pp. 245-246 ; Sublasitavall (stanza 801). 

8 Francts Buchaoan in his PatnaGaya Ruport (Wehar ancl Orissa Res. Society) gives 
asaccpunt of Bbarand Patna in AD. 1811.12, In his chapter on “*Nuturut Productions : 
Plants” beobserv:esor pp. 432-433 -— 

"The Campa of tbe Bhagalpur list (No. SC) 5 here kaowa by the same ame . aor is 
stexmmon, One of the timbers in most request with the cabiget makers io Patna fs called 
cangpand they say that this name is different from that of the tree of which Iam sow 
tweatiog; bot the timber comes {rom Nepal and 1 know that there the timber of some spon 
aneons kinds of Aichwbia is in great reque:t for the same purposes, The Wichulia Champaka 
‘s everywhere ia Indiana exotic and is only to be found plantedabout villages.” 
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Its sweet fragrance betrays it even when it flourishes in a Khadira 
forest ; and when it blossomsina dry region the poet is sorry that it can. 


not kiss the cheeks of beautiful women there which it is always accustomed 
todo. Its existence there is altogether usless.” 


The above information, however, does not refer to the use of the 
Campaka flower in the manufacture of cosmetics and perfumery. 

Asa means of economic production the Campaka has been mentioned 
by the Byhatsamhita (chapter 29)". One can infer “Gold from the flowers 
of the Campaka (Michelia Champaka)" says the Brhatsamhita”®. 

The Amarakosa" refers to the Campaka as Campeva as follows :— 

 qrerqarret PTs: | Caer Sher THERA BUNT,” 


Keleasvamin explains — 
Comed 4a: enya: | TGR ahh: aeaK: Das | we IT 
UG: eB GON: Clam a: | THA Ragqeay eraa: azaehAfa: (a. 41 02) It 
Te: TOR TTA | RT eer HBTeNRE BA cad TeaTEA (7. K. Uet) 
The references to the Campaka in the Amarakosa corroborate those 
in the Brhatsamhita (c. 500 A.D.). The name mane for the a¢efire 
mentioned by At Iso significant. We have already Pointed out 
that the two treatises on Gandha-Sastra (Gandhasara and Gandhavada) 
prescribe the use of @IEGNST ( or TIS ) frequently in the manufacture 
of cosmetics and perfumery. If waeeferet had assumed the name “aaa” 
at the time of the Amarakosa (c. A.D. 500) we may infer that it may 
have been used in the preparation of perfumes even before the time of 
the Amarakosa. At any rate the Campaka flowers and the Campaka 
buds were aromatic ingredients of established reputation 1500 years ago, if 


‘not more. 
The Veranga Carita" of Jatasitshanandi, a Jain Sanskrit poem of the 


9. Dr.G. P. Majumdar hastranslated this chapter 
Pp OK. 


his Vanaspati, Calcutta, 1977, 


10. Ibid. p. 132 On p. 75 Dr. Majumdarrefersio Champeya as follows :—"Champesa 
(Micbelia sp.) indigenoos of Champa-Bhagalpur.”” 

11, Vide pp.96-97 of Amaretasa ed. by Dr. H D. Sharma and Dr, N. G. Sardesai, 
Poooa, 1941. 

12, Vide p. 227 of Varanga Carita ed. by Dr. A.N. Upadhye, Bombay, 1938. I note 
some references to perfumed products and ingredients from this poem :— 


PT OTERO TAT:”; P. 23—“Kneahathwaa.; Pe 4“ Rafer TERA"; 
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Tth Century A.D.. refers to the perfume of Campaka and the garlands of 
Conpata flowers asfollows :— 

(EP erTRA Ng Fal AT UATA 77,1 

qqmrera: Fada: qAahaa: waedqat: tt ve 1” 

Pose 6O—  “ tERIATTESAIA TAMAR TEFL AAT 

Cera THAT Taran Pea Ie I” 
Poge61— “* abrrwerRMeTda GarmMqaTtasearey | 

qaoere ramen Me AEA Pas | 22 UW? 
Poge 219 — “ RAMBLAS FAITATTTA STH | 

ami fata: afrera kat asta aaa 11 1? 


Inthe Karandavyaha (Calcutta Edition), an early Sanskrit Buddhist 
text, the Campaka flower is included under #1aqvify (p. 8) of the 


Jeavana, Campaka trees (@*7#%@:) are also mentioned (pp. 17-53). 
Bana in his Kadambart (B. S. Series—Uttarabhaga) refers to garlands 
made of Campaka petals (p. 253—=arqazaaifast ) and Campaka trees 


(p 26). 
The Manasollasa of Somegvara (c. A. D. 1130) refers to the Campaka 
oil in the following verse (p. 81 of Vol. II of arta vera G. O. S., Baroda, 


199) :— 
© garmesgmicrrradanfsa: (a: | 
wailed wkasagara i” 


This verse is important as it tells us how the Campaka oil was 
prepared. Seeds of Tila(sesame) were perfumed with Campaka flowers 
and thenpressed. The oil so produced was used for abhyanga, 


Buchanan in his Patna-Gaya Report (A.D. 1811-12), Vol. II, pp. 633-34, 


20ST TRTREEIEA; P. co— TMA... Mahasrrala”; P, or—“ aaa TAy 
I"; PO—THEPEMAARARAAN”; P.o2— “TTY atqehrereanfa”, P. o6- 
“antag”; P97 qm", P. 101 ed oman), 
Pia—aRATTRA, Po s0-araleR;, Pai aidaa; Ps 
CORARTAHLTTPY '; P. 219—SEQBI:; ARO ETAT “TANS 
entita:”, “Tqgaea”; po 2-day, “areq a, pe 24 
perma"; P. 225 ER”, “GNB', P. 226—aTMNg’, P. 220— AUTO”, 
“mgr, Pp. 274—qaeRRTeNe”; Pp. 262—“angesaiy” 
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describes the preparation of Chambeli oil from Chambeli flower 
(Jasminum Grandiflorum w.) as follows :— 

“At the beginning of the flowering season they take 82 seers (about 
169 Ibs) of the seed of sesamum (Til) and every fair day during the 
season add to one half of it as many flowers as they can collect... ... The 
seed isthen squeezed in a common oil mill ete.” 

Tt will be seen from the description of the preparation of the 
Chambelioil in A.D. 1811-12 that the process of preparing it is identical 
with that forthe Campaka oil current in A D.1130. 

The Manasollasa in its section on flower-gatlands to be worn by the 
king mentions the Campaka"* flowers used in the preparation of garlands 
as follows :— 


P.9.—( niadere )— 

eres aad SHTRTEAAA: BF Iv? HI 

eres gelge ais izes |” 
For blending the perfumes of the Campaka flowers they were combined 
with other flowers for preparing the garlands. 

The Rajavyavaharakosa of Raghunatha Pandita prepared by the 

order of Shivaji the Great between A.D. 1650 und 1674 refers to the 
Campaka oil in the HR as follows :— 


* agide ate whetenfraesr | 
ae eeqethet exrerenfnfh faa. N84 I"? 
The Susruta Samhita (Sotrasthana, chap. 46, Quai) gives the 
properties of the Campaka as follows :— 
 qoqe cefhad dtd weg” 
In the Appendix to Aysangasamgraha (Satrasthina) edited by 
Pt. RD. Kinjavadekar (Poona, 1940), some texts bearing on t@eiga are 


13, In the Word.Lodex tothe Artharasira ofKautilyathere is n0 reference to TA 
‘bat in the Word-lodex to Patafjal’s Vyatunina Muhabhaspe (c. 150 B.C.) “Ampeg” 
iv mentioned as follows :-— 

U1. 1 (p. 364 of Kiethoro’s Edition, Bombay, 1650) 

“aa aft airs: Trege: C& Fretuig aft gaag aaaferd 
wvfa wa axerge: STH THTEGT: HA? These are references to TAF and WHET 
flowers. 

VA Videp. 436 of Text with Marathi tramlation by Krishoa Shastri Phadke Bombay, 
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recorded. In these texts there are references to the Campaka flowers :— 


P. 181—( qunfaurega ) 
“qa 7 IeGd ARG ATH VI 
sas Qa Mane wert ae arg tt ye 1” 
“ Derd aap Fed TASH” 
“ are TaTAd Vqei RUZ Qa” 
 maza Teal wd aes TUR AT” 
P. I91—{ Weert: ). The Campaka tree is to be planted to the 
South-east quarter of the house :— 
“ guaton Ae wes sea a” 
Thakore Saheb of Gondal’® states Indian medical works recommend 
the use of twigs of several plants for cleansing the teeth. Wonderful 
properties are ascribed to these twigs. A tooth-brush made of Campaka 
twig (Michelia Champaka) improves the organs of speech and hearing. 
The foregoing evidence about the antiquity of the Campaka tree and 
itsflower as used in the preparation of the Campaka oil famous in Indian 
cosmetics and perfumery is by no means complete. I record below ina 
tabular form the chronology of the evidence as gathered by me from 
Sanskrit and other sources, technical and non-technical :— 


Chronology Reference 


« LOBE. | — Pataijali refers to TF and AMT flowers (II, 1.1, 

AMT) 

| Mahabharata (Aranyaka parvan) mentions 4 trees 

growing in the T*2AIZ7 forest. 

SuSruta Samhita mentions the properties of the 

Campaka flower. r 

Karandavyntha mentions Campaka trees and their 
i flowers. 

A.D, 500 —Varathamihira in his Brhatsamhita refers to 
{auger and “aaRa ea” 

500-800 | —Amarakosa refers to “9% and its bud called 
| easel” 

AD.630 — Bana in his Kadambari refers to Campaka trees and 
| “quaaaaae” 


15, Vide p. 59 of Aryan Medical Sciance. London, 1896. 
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Chronology 


‘7th Century A.D. 
¢. AD. 1130 


¢. 1290 a.0. 


¢. 1300-1600 aD. 


A.D. 1650-1674 


A.D. 1626-1678 


A.D, 1811-12 


Reference 


—Varanga Carita of Jatasirhhanandi contains numerous 
references to the Campaka trees, flowers and 
perfumes. 

— Manasollasa of Somesvara prescribes the use of 
Campakaoilfor abhyanga and also states the mode 
of its preparation. 

—daanefvari, Chap. XVIII, 853-“ 41 at abt 
adyfaen" ” (sit —ae8 and Titel —awesfher) 

— Gandhasara of Gahgadhara and Gandhavada with 
Marathi commentary describe in detail the method 
of preparing —46Aq and using it forseveral articles 
of perfumery. 96 Stel and WAS flower were 
made use of in the manufacture of oils, powders 
etc, 

— Rajavyavaharakosa of RaghunathaPandita mentions 
Siva (or ait) along with other fragrant oils 
such as alate, adie etc. 


— Venabai in her dareraen(8. 7: 


— Francis Buchanan in his Patna-Gaya Report and 
Bhagalpur Report describes Champa or Michelia 
Champaka in his list of Plants. He also describes 
the process of preparing Chambeli oil. which is 
exactly the same as mentioned in the Manasollasa 
(A.D. 1130) for the preparation of VIS 3a 

— TM AG jsreferredto in women’s songs :-— 

“ efceh (ee aire | Ae AA THe”? 
(Getta 1—sitfiarts by G. M. Kurlekar, Bombay, 
1682) 


The Upanisadvakyamahakofa (by G. S. Sadhale, Bombay, 1940) 


Parvardha, p. 180 


quotes a sentence from TREN containing a 


reference to Campaka :— 


erga SyvteAaig. 


TNE MBN: AATVITA etc.” 


As the date of this Upanisad has not been fixed up this reference to 
Campaka renders no chronological help in our present study. 
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Brewer in his Dictonary of Phrase and Fable records the following 
se on Campaka :— 

P.236—"“Champak—An Indian tree (Michelia Champaca). The 
wodis sacred to Buddha and the strongly scented golden flowers are 
vor in tbe black hair of Indian women.” 

“The Champak odours fail” 
—Shelley : Lines to Indian Air. 

Thope the foregoing study of the antiquity of the Champakatree 
referred to in the Mahabharata and subsequent literature wiil be helpful 
o all students of ancient Indian plant lore and allied subjects The 
antiquity of the Campaka tree prior to c. 500 B.C. needs to be established. 
The Word-Index to the Atharvaveda (by Vishvesvarananda and 
Nityananda, 1908) does not mention Campaka. In Dr. Majumdar's list of 
Vedic Plants in B, C. Law Volume, Part I, the Campaka is not mentioned. 

The Sanskrit-Worterbach by Bohtlingk and Roth (St. Petersburg. 
188)records references to Campaka flower and tree from the Amarakosa, 
Triktadasesa, Hemacandra’s Abhidhana—Cintamani, Mahabharata, 
Ramayana (1, 17, 35; 3, 17, 11), SuSruta, Bhagavata, Lalitavistara, 
Courapaitcasika, Brhatsamhita, Rajatarangini, and Hitopadesa, 

The Sabdakalpadruma records the following verses about 9% Fai 
then God Siva is to be worshipped with Campaka flowers :— 


TAOAAT (11th Patala)— 


cagdqai a gant Ad af avay | 
wR: waa Reaeagns wv” 


8. Verses pertaining to Gandhayukti in the Agni purana 
(9th Century A.D.) and their relation to the topics” 
dealt with in Gangadhare’s Gandhasara, 


Between A. D. 1300 and 1600.° 


Recently I discovered two treatises’ on Gandhatastra (cosmetics and 
Perfumery) viz. (1) the Gandhasara of Gangadhara and (2) Gandhavada 
with Marathi commentary. According to my evidence these treatises 
appear to have been composed between c. A.D. 1200 and 1600. 
Unfortunately the authors of both treatises, though they have drawn their 
materials from earlier texts,donot mention the works from which they 
havedrawn these materials. Ina paper* on the antiquity of the Campaka 
oil recently published by me I have proved that Gangadhara has borrowed 
two verses from the Gandhayukti chapter of the Brhatsamhita of 
Varthamihira (c, A.D, 500) pertaining to the manufacture of the 
Campaka oil (asrenfuaa}, To enable us to understand fully the 
historical back-ground of the two treatises on Gandhasastra referred 
toabove we must record and study the extracts in earlier texts pertaining 
tothe Gandhafastra. I record, therefore, in this paper some verses from 
the Agnipurana'pertaining to Gandhayukti or manufacture of cosmetics 
and perfumery. These versesare as follows :— 

Agnipurana (Venkatesvara Steam Press, Bombay), chapter 224 
(verses 19-42) dealing with taal (sleaReraq isl) :— 


© Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol. 1X. Part 1V, pp. 143-151. 
1. 1 have published the following papers on theve treatises :-— 


WA Critwal Analysis of a Rare AIS of Gandhnvade, ete, (New Indian Antiquary, 
‘Vol.VIl_ pp. 185-193), 


(il) The Gandhasara of Gadgadhans, an unksownTreatice on Gandhasastra and its 


Critical Analysis—(Journal of the University of Bombty. Vol, XIV, Part 2, pp. 
4-52, 1943). 


2 Bharotiga Viulpa, Bombay, Vol. VI (July-August 1945), pp. 149-145. 

3. Dr. R.C.Hasm ia his Purayre Records (Dacca, 1940) has discussed the date of the 
Present Agnipurara, 1 note some poinistrom this discussion (Wide pp. 134 ff.) — 
(i) Thepreseat Agnipurana (MAP) ic a sortof csclopaedia ia miniature, Its contents 

are divided into TORT and WRIA, The WUTAAAT division contains chapters 


0 foar Vadas. six Vedongas. (REST, Ge, eNSTY, Pras, FTA and 


aie ), wfttera, Maier, alee, Gy, +04, Gas, mud, Tad, and 
adure, 
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“ gi any wate gra: feydera a8: | 
Fever arias eargragfes czP47 1 ce 
iamraad un ada a Ate 
area 34 area ape YI TAT Iho 
area 3a AR anteafag want | 
afrafapass at sisTa: WW A 
pane? get Tifa ares g aq 
aman’ ate go arrester HATH II 
adge oF ail etass aa | 
aaa wR aa AAASATT Wl 22 Ul 
we Fass wT add Sra Bz | 
ae: Sxeeata wag: Minares: ee Ul 
ay aad YoRstefanh: | 
RAN TIAUMARAT AHA | a4 
& Fea ana awuifsyara 
wafransnaa: de1 AYAT aa I RE 
gat’ vardle aaa asaya gat: 1 
wad adi et Aci SSHA aPagtary wt 


(i) Accordingto Dr. Hazra “the cute of compilation of the present AP is the same as 
that of the summaries and incorporations"—Dr. Hazra holds 


te view that “the 
present AP was compilad somutina during tunintl Century” (ie. botwasn A. D. 
00 and 900). 


4. Iisclear from these lines that AP gives 8 processes(®MIB) ia the manufacture of 
aotiove. (M4, 2) BARA, CO) Aaa, 4) BTA, (5) ATH, (6 alert, 


D WA (8) ATA. Gadgadhara ie the GUNMA section df MAST records. however, six 
pews: () alae, @ TA, 0) ae, (4) 


aa, (3) Yor and )  aTET 
(Cored, Tat A BN gaAaaR 1 cs aaa wify zaqaifr HAs: uw). 
‘Fou procemes are common to AP and WUal<, 


3. The Gandhasars records TF UAT of 5 sorts (Taha). 


6. CLIPWRTE contains Gt verses on the preparation of Ys (folias 12-15 of B.O.R.1. MS 
OAR in theRaddi collection), 
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n 
al 
aa a oe ee cit 


ad gia get 


gene SHE HOTAAIT | 
agaedga oid 6104 SVE THA RE It 


aegetaiawrzemg’: | 

—— Feguas Ut ke 

agegnPeenersaa aka | 
pei enggterae I RE U 
aim and et aa oA TET | 
ome (ETE creeds MAHAL NT? A 
fr Find Frit: gored 1 
enomreegaaee 7A a AR YA WLR 
Germamssearacafaret: | 
andePeear ard eran gwereer: tv ut 


7. Cl, TRYST has 24 verses on HATS (follo lol B.O.R. 1. MS). They deal with 
scantsto1bo oved In bathe, Scents for the King's bath are meationod in the following verse :— 


© negttgniimqerwameratee: | 
Serreafitfittraticated 


i freer 0” 

5. CL TMBR contains 34 verses on the preparation of scented oils (Tae) —ttio, 
7Bot DORI. MS). Tho process of extracting theve scented oils as given in the Agnipurana 
Ws described in detail in the M7WBTL as follows {folio 7) :— 

“Rercdenarara) why: sees FEA | 
Preptger sitarg, abeatrmtien: 112 11 
sreteand dgg Rear 
alter aes amore gga: Att v1 
oF neMeRvigMARA: oH | 


pslaerolia lawl 

: SF faaien dg 

avr rea seuieteon | 
08 lar 3 Avtete &u 
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wii gegd arm anced ewe. 
SRteraae I MAATHAI TN Ww. 
aa aight 3 aai eeqhai aa | 
awnly mage FATA FT ona: V4 Ul 
SEF a Ta UA Tareq | 
arae aft at cara g aria u qe 
BEATA qfeet:? War: 1 
qaeten: Grae TadlaeNT: ie 
qi aqifad waeracesarlea | 
aRal 3 geared qeareee Ae I 
age Gaers”? a Mae Ales ET | 
wT Waa Fades II ve | 
awn: aardg) ufrarnddad | 
arragtey wife gear” Fees 1 ve 
aq gaat Sita waa ofa: | 
a asi atara aaa: | 
aetalatad Rare: ePet aq il ve tl 
eatauynd araa teers ara saftaed enfkeramiseara: ave ty”? 
It will be teen from the footnotes to the above extract recorded by 
we that the topics in this extract have their parallels in the Gandhasara 
ot Gaagadhara. 


If the present Agnipurana containing summaries and 
incorporations (including the "*44f& verses) was compiled in the 9th 


century A. D. as observed by Dr. Hazra. we have to point out that the 
nara 


9. CL THT — 


« qagat: aaa afer: afetdar: 1” 
1. cl, AER 


cqmdimasRar garam | 
wearers Tent SaleTTTAa (7) 1 
eR Saarga Sawer fy 
BAERS SUMATRA: 


M. CLAS contains 24 verses on the preparation of GAATEs ( folios 5 and 7 of 
BO.RI.MS of THWET), 
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ways described in the above extract may be taken to represent briefly 
the Indian knowledge of the art and manufacture of cosmetics and 
perfumery as current in the 9th century. In fact this extract stands 
midway between the mage, chapter of Varahamihira's Brhatsamhita 
(¢.A.D.500)on the one hand and the treatise of Gangadhara viz., the 
Gandhasara (between 1200 and 1600) on the other. WVarahamihira does 
not record the process of preparingm-wd@ as described in brief in the 
Afnipurana in verse 33 of the extract. This process has remained 
it from the 9th century onwardsas will be seen from the 


REFERENCE 


Between! Agnipwana | —“ ant & PE 
800-900 arate Haq BHAA! 
adi Frifed ua, 
i fra: gearfranfad: 11” 
1130 | Manasollasa | —* gananas Yer 
eee ul tiadarf ad: fara: | 
wamedfeitd 
adenscagmate ti”? 
Between | Gandhasara 


1300 and 1600 of 
| Gangadhara 


| —“ mafear: saa 
| Sgn Waaend | 
| aaeqetataficar 
| 43 fasdedea: 1” 


—"At the beginning of the flowering 
season they take 82 seers (about 169 
Ibs.) of the seed of Sesamum (Til) and 

| every fair day during the season add to 
‘one half of it as many flowers as they 
can collect... .. The seed is then 
squeezed in a common oil-mill etc.” 


1811-1812» Buchanan's 
Patna-Gaya 
Report 


Inthe Cikitsasthana of the Carakasmhita we find several medical 

oils prescribed such as WRURAG, UGG, wATElE, ATTUEIR, 
, RAVI, TEAM, PUTT otc, against TAS (chapter 29). Some 

of these oil-preparations were made of varied materials, among which we 
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notice some aromatic ingredients like 4aaq, 30h, Sax, am, FB, afew, 
al, $894, Ten, aq, Aa, aTAS etc. It is possible to presume that the 
preparation of scented oils (muda) developed side by side with the 
pteparationof medical oils. In fact some of the aromatic ingredients used 
in the GandhaSastra had definite medical value. Though the Gandhasastra 
may have originated from the ear!y back-ground of the Ayurvedic manu- 
facture of medicines it appears to have developed as a specialized art’* in 
course of time and consequently the Kamasastra of Vatsyayana mentions 
wags or the art of preparing cosmetics and perfumes as one of the 64 
arts in which the gentleman of the period was expected to be proficient. 
These arts are mentioned as the constituents of the Kamasntra ( SAGIA 
wait: ) by Vatsyayana. With the development of Indian culture ina 
full-fledged manner specialization in different arts and professions must 
have come into being and the Gandhasastra, which catered to the gay 
tendencies of ladies and gentlemen of antiquity, developed as botha 
science and an art, as it was useful both in secular and religious spheres 
of their activities. It was a science with a definite objective, so beautifully 
expressed by Gangadhara at the beginning of his Gandhasara in the 
tollowing verse :— 


“ Jami gaaqeaeralaads 
Ui gfeat, Ratsad, aera | 
uaj daa, ReraafiaPraaeag 
Mel egaramarad RewrMasA w? 
Verily, the Indian GandhaSastra could not but prosper as itpleased Gods, 
contributed to the comforts of men, and delighted the hearts of kings and 
accomplished ladies, besides making its devotees prosperous—thus fulfilling 
the three ends of human life (Dharma, Artha and Kama). The early 
bistory of such a GandhaSastra needs to be reconstructed systematically in 
the light of the two treatises recently discovered by me viz. the 
Gandhasara of Gangadhara and the Gandhavada with a Marathi 
commentary. 


12. Vide Kamasntra ed. by Pandit Kedarnath, N. S. Press, Bombay, 1900 
(aMTETARETTL—Chapter 3, p. 32)—The commentator AUNT explains TAYE as 
follows :— 


“ apaghe | aarefaftaarar adlandarat” | 


9. The Gandhayukti Section of the Visnudharmottara 


and its Relation to other Texts 
on the Gandhasastra* 


In my Studies in the History of Indian Cosmetics and Perfumery 
(Gandhasastra) so far published, I have analysed and made use of the 
following Sanskrit texts on the GandhaSastra :— 

(1) Two special treatiseson the Gandhasatra ( composed between 
c.A.D. 1300 and 1600) discovered by me, viz. (i) Gandhasara of 
of Gatgadhara and (ii) Gandhav-ada with Marathi Commentary.’ 

(2) The chapter called “Gandhadhikara” of a work on erotics 
called the Nagarasarvasva by a Buddhist author Padmasrt 
(About A.D. 1000).* 

(3) The Gandhayubti section of the Agnipurana (Between A.D. 800 
and 900)." 

(4) The Gandhayukti section of the Brhat Samhita of Varahamihira 
(c, 500 A.D.).* 

The above sources prove beyond challenge the history of the 
GandhaSastra literature for more than 1500 years, though unfortunately 
the texts on this subject which have come down to us are few and 
fragmentary. It should, therefore, be our endeavour to link up every 
new source with the texts referred to above to enable us to have a 
connected view of the history of the Gandhasastra from the remotest 
antiquity to the presentday. 

I propose here to deal with the Gandhayukti section of the 
Visnudharmottara Purana (Kbanda Il, chap. 64, pp. 220-221 of 
Venkatesvar Press Edition, Bombay). This section reads as follows :— 


u 
A 2 het eran 3a ada 3 fate | 
are 8 Tere Re ETE TIN CH 


* Journal of G.Jha Research Institute, Vol. II, parts 3 aod 4, pp. 279-204. 

1, Vide Journal of the Bombay University, Sept. 1945, pp. 44-52; New Indian 
‘Antiquary, Fob-March, 1945, pp. 185-193, 

2, Ibnd pp.51-52. 

3. Adyar Library Bulletin Vol.1X (Part 4) 1945, pp. 143-151. 

4. Bharatiya Vidya, Jaly-Angust, 1945, pp. 149-156. 
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A2L area 3a fafaed eatesag goat | 
sfrafieamarrhaqemead 211 20 
A22 galeg J WaRet Ahad MP” gar 
aataNTa A FT aeTio|r WaT 3 
aaara J wdeg Aer gear faa | 
Ts US qadet AIA uv 
said aeaepeftd aaAfian | 
qaTeaadaa aaraftert Gat: GA: null 
at aad Hear Bd aes T BAT 
eda aa: Agr asazeaaaifat i § Ut 
aa ea arqal waRaTg | 
Deed TerAAs TAMA © 11 
aad axsay aad g_mfear | 
arataa aq zed ateqat ar saiffar ttc i 
ata mad cei GaTeTaaArfiq | 
arya Bata Ret TTA aUTeT ATE I 
pee reel 
5, Compare the Six processey of manufacturing cormetics mentioned in the 
OMTMETT of the MFGSTT of MFI in the following verse :-— 
cored ored MNT A rae | 
og awa saiftr genqaaify a2: 1G 11” 


Here I shall corapare the verses on THULE in the EQUA AL with those found in the 
erg (Ventateswar Press, Bombay), Churprer 224 (verses 19-42.) (A 20—Agnipurona 
(Cap 22 verse 20 and so on ] :— 


A20 — danraad ua ala a Aan | 
mad Fa oat Dat YI AUT! Ro I 

Aa — ned 2a Pfs sHiewhee aT 
SRreafieronaTTTA HTM: 1 VEU 

AR — KAAS g 94 ed Ta Wad ga | 
aanona gi FT anaahaar wag 0 Ww 


B 
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ad) ent TATE 

pasta amie ga ge EE 

eae garva area ergTat 28: | 

cgorrafcard 2 57H ARO I 28 I 

aeneg Hraizet SERANE Prada | 

cei amt 224 ae @RAGAT NAT 

nang ga a HI TOT | 

are ogee Tatra: 11 22 I 

sdagnedteal aartt ©! 

caterers ara 5H aft RAT NN OH) 

arg qferet Bout garetamarezat | 

gidgantat avert gnftafi: ta 0 

arang Groves aaty f9 J TT 

eceam a7 (Rifeer SAasared AAI SH 


6. The Gandhastra mentions different varietien of OF such as- (1) SEIS, (2 
adais, 0) MyM, 4) Rares, (3) ads, (6 tas, 7) Sans 
Gan corer 8-17 01 HATUAET of MFRAL—N.O R. Lostivute MS ia the Radi Collection, 
geusecandais arodescribed in the T17M@IT as follows :— 

cdawagziaa afeasi aigenaag tlc 1 

aedTs AB gersswNa: | 

mad ut and peessyd aeazq 11 E 

gavred Teng eters HARI |” 
7, Tho aromatic ingredioats (TNH) mentioned by Varahamihira io the Taqghs 
sectionosthe {UGRAT (6.4. D. $00) are — TH GENE AAMT”, VHA, TG, are, 
He, URITS, HUGE, RYT, FI, 7a, fay, Weas, Nay, TAS, anv, 
gta, ald, EH, CLAD, TANTAG, Vas, Med, aK, ater, “Mee”, Sh, 
PUTS, FB, HOS, CAAS, OM, Te, ANG, SUE, Tq, ete, vtras, dy, 
Rage, se, ue, als, ards, egw, ime, welE, wae, — 
Loote herearticles ia the Hodson-Jobson (19031 02 a few of the above ingredients:—Pager 
resis AMONOR, sees tect tN 2 € ALD. $40 (Caphura, ¢. A.D, 940-Camphor), 

Poses 913-914—-TEMBOUL~avages recorded are (rom AD. 1298 (Tembud) onwards. 

Pegesso9-MUSK (SU) —wuges = ¢.A D.390(museus) meotionsd by St. Jerome) 
¢-A.D.345 (Mush animal) ete, 

ieonne ae (¥RA)—nger :~sondatiroad (¢.A D. $45) onwards, 

(NG) anager —Lacdse (6.4 D.00.90) meoiionedin Poriplus. 


Tho 
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entesfing FeT aai AasPai adr | 
wei TAI aifS Ves ar faa |) co": 
Dearenfew Penance Wea 1 
Fraferai a gai sateefad BAq I te I 
fag Aa sed Srdaera ma | 
manfadeaar qan:? art xP We 
masot 2 8 Darsifaagalh ag | 
AG aa Ze ad vid HT TATE TAA 1] Ro I 
wig aya aa WaaraSe AAT! 
A24 acm tamed Vale Bidar BEN UU 
Da wqueyda are: Afrarat: | 
AD aaweaaqgq~asaagia WW ll 
qReMIKEMeaaAA Aa | 
A26 22 22% anrara aspen faaaag Na 
aa faenaaad: dasa aya a | 
Aa wears alle qaraeasgar Hal: | Wwe I 
aa mac.at a7 sega ahaa an | 
AB 8d nt ars ANAS ant TMH WII 
nidauagg 4 aaReafa FRAT | 


— 


& The Gandhavada (folios 45-47 of P.O. R.L MS) describes the manufacture of 
vecst Yinds of Us, with fanciful names such as MANGAL, AAA, FAY, 
“_ The Gandhasara also describes the preparation of 44, Vide folios 12-15 of B. O. R. 1. MS 
‘i Grefhesdra). 


A 23 wa gtd wd Aid BtETAIS TAT | 

ada Gad wg Weargedag u 3 Il 
Bia Baas Fade Haat ae | 
ale: Eguaesa Trqa: Maares: tl Ww I 
ee aRMLaAT RTARTA: | 
QORAMARMSATIAAsYa tt 2 Il 


A24 


Ad 


A2%® 2R ey annqa aaa FaaAq | 
aafrengaad: dsq AAT AUT | 6 II 
AZ qaavar vane quraeasga Har: | 
ad aia fe gega abuade | Ro 11 
AB 


Mad ang srai De waka = | 
wel gti a gS | ea aot ARIA UI AE 


78 


AD & 
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ore eae Ke aH TBT Ht VE Th 
err Sid SRANETL | 


A30 qegurraeqeta recon: Hw 


eareatet SHRTH | 


A Bla mdgagata saranda Afar 1 26 


A S1b 8 BIE 


Ax 


TeneTE Aaa aa 

; ara aie alten Wei 
anfasracefta gem W07 | 

Gebae ATE Begenaey aT Mt R- Al 
Gemarddged mrad HAG. BATT 

afemesr and are oF STRATE RE I 
aed 3 Reet neat * HP™AT | 


9. Camparethe TAETPNAM, meniiooed ia the TUG section of the Brhatsarhta 


(6A D. $00) := 


“afsmaar NAAT QR 
war apd 4 qe: | 
804 geseaqera: 

AVR eonteestctera 1 1" 


‘This verua has been insorporated in the Gandhasara (Folio 8. verse 24 of B.O.R I. MS), 


Avtonands “ATGEGA FAA", mentioned in verve Z7 ofthe AAIUATAT (aragFFa), 
campare the following verve of IMAM (AFUIVET) :— 


AD 


AX 


A3l 


A3l 


A32 


cangepasan dod asad + 1 
wre teiges erties wy Tea AFA: 1 U2 It 
—enderqdare: 19 
ere SATE ReTTTHAAAT | 
UrRtg ena sed Stade RE It 
wreqnatategetlirsrdemg?: | 
Srergeerafsg CaM Bet FEMA Il Ro A 
ardgegnia Memes Maz 
SATE ceregeTEUTP TANCE 2 II 
afer = We ae emad TER | 
fray 3 fere mete weg 123 A 
ei ritcd rm Fa: gurRefb: | 
CeTquery Tit 
omeurscnntner ce me 
evehiron ard Se SeTTENI: a ay 
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A233 ae fvafed un fa: qenfealea: uaz 
alee Geet wear WAZA | 

assaPrar J aed Bei asi frau 23M 

miler aaaqaaa | 

sq weeafe a het aera I Re Hl 

after Rts a Mewaify sr 1 

aati wala aia aut Afiafiag 1 I 

qearsife sraify ais: wagagfya: | 

qalaaqnaHaald afar: 1 Ve 

afahen ad ard qearasa | 

wid Sega ard aned gaa Nw II 

aMAMAT FZ MAMTA F | 

geri aha a aarTeqts ait tl 36 

auata aageT FAIA ala: | 

Hee SV Gel Ua Bare WHEAT MRE 

wad afet at carariaarfiar 

RERUN aaeT AH: JA uve Il 

qa-qen: aaa qadahaaanr | 

qUsaailad aaa tl xt 1 

TRU TF aferceaaifed qearaea, ° 


A35 


A3% 


A39 


—_— 


10. compare the following verses on QATH in the TUM of Tada 
= \tol Tripathi’s Edition,Bombay, 1921). 
sateane date aauh-daar 1 
yfampeshrsrauassaea gaara: tv 0 


A3S wk gE ard ancl AGA I 
amaaiaark a WAATEAT TW 
A% aA gRaad a aai Reqs au) 
weenie amet TAIT AAA AG UN 
AST Sgt a oe UA SifiseagsrIaT | 
aqd afi ag zaai g aifaan ne 
ABB aEHAaA EMA BA: Tar Yar: | 
qa: Giana qadaargqar: ve I 
A399 


qi saihd eamareaaaat | 
aRar g geemeFaifad gaarena |) 2 


A 40 


A 41 
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OSE TASTE FTA TS AE I v2 I 
fa 3 Grama" qaelrrersTiaT | 
ePID: GMT MT fararmredeige) Ween 
ammaccheant ifs gaaqral waler: 1 
sgaserranga, Reaafaaa— 
deeragufregearaPaatr | 

faq Rraraarnntrcalaad: 
ofttamasy wari Azar we I 
fahaheaté said grat: 

wala fara sirractaart | 

sh a TMA AAT 

waTAaT eqs aeTAIA: wk 


anafSd water nid TaaTs FEA We | 


TATA MATIT EB LITT AL | I 
aeindrOargsitanteariadaanar 1 
Ree aqsredgearet ytrremaay uw & 11 

|. Verses 


Seo alo ADEM (p. 85 of ATAREMA, Vol I, G.O.S., Baroda, 3939). 
574.976 reler ton MEE! prepared of MARGIT, KAlge, {HT , NareKewere 


ae 


Compare the doveription of QAI 1a ARETE (c. A.D. 1000) 


REATIMAT TELAT ETT: | 
away arag din yee yarerary nee wv? 


The GUNG AAT (ARLUTA,) Chap. 46. verses 201-204) rotors to GMAT and its ingrestions 
y Krishnashaxtri Phadke, Bombay. 1921) — 


(See p 441 of Vol. 1 of 


Mi ! 
THAtATAATIET | 


summary’ fefIRETIE FUT Ree I 
arehemse ede wreateged: wary | 
erste cra a AH EF HHIET I 207 I 
ag Nase sereacchinenTTT | 

ofan: Bei: ei: SLA MGMT: VOR I 
Dare! Fea VF aft GA: 1” 

Sze METS © AR wes seer! 


A 40 
godin Paster 11 vo It 
A 41 care aA TTT | 
arf overeat: hve 
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via faut fedzan® are do ua off quedaeda aeagfaata 
aqdeaetsmt: I Re 1 


The above chapter is preceded by chapter 63 called “HV7erIATKUAR, ” 
undis followed by chapter 65 called “ uaedagag.” 


In the foregoing extract on agfaaq from the Visriudharmottara I 
fnd verses 20 to 41 on wragfta from chapter 224 of the Agnipurana. To 
nable scholars to mark the few textual variants I have reproduced the 
serses from the Agnipurana below the footnotes as I found them in the 
printed edition of this Purina (Venkateswar Press, Bombay). The 
following table will, however, show at a glance the relation of the 
Gandhayukei verses of the Agnipurana with those in the Gandhayukti 
chapter of the Visnudharmottara :— 


ahat aftagua ffoao Kh | afagua 

Khanda IL Chap. 224 Chap. 64 j Chap. 224 

—_. (uaa) (araafe) j (asta) 
1 A 20 Verse ,, 23° 

baer A 2 : 2aah es 

. A 22 » 258 A B 
4 268 

ms ont A 2 

ee a el PS 2 

no ” —. sla 

4 u ” ed ——A 3 | 

a) 31g, A 22 

, 10 » 325 A 33 

elk » 338) 

" 2 » 34 

ies) » 35 

ee) * 

13 "ot ee 
16 3h A 35 

: » 385 

ea » 398 es 

"8 "ost A 37 

" 9 » ag eo 

» BO} A 23 » 428 A 
a | nog a8 at 
Ay) oA 25 ~ ae! aoe 
2 45 
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ivenan impressic he Gandhayuke 
hove table givesan impression that ¢1 yukti verses 
the Jenbiries which are about half of the Gand hayukti verses of ef 
have been borrowed by the Agnipurana from the 


Vigoudharmottara, 
Viguedharmottara. 

T cannot say if both these Puranas have borrowed their Ganda. 
yubriverses from an earlier common source. We must hunt up ep, 
Gandhaywhti textsin other Puranas and correlate them with those in fed 
Brhatsamhito, Visnudharmottara, Agnipurita, Nagarasarv asva, Gandy, 
dara, Gndhovada etc. Inthis way alone we can Put the history of Ae 


Gandhasastra on # secure basis. 
Gangtdhara in his Gandhasara tells us that the Gandhatostrg ; 
is 


helpful in the worship of gods Carai guatnyaRtaerralfatide), “rp, 
corroborated by the references to perfumes Prescribed ee 
Tom the 


tement 
religious worship. I note below the following extracts f, 
Kalitepwrava (Venbateswar Press, Bombay, saka 1829-1907) which de 
cribe the perfumes to be used for such worship:— Chapter 73 (folio 189) 
Description of 174 to be used for the worship of goddess — 


Mord @ OR TU Ph tara | 
Whew «1 98) ar OU CF ATH ty 1 
28; wards arf miei Ca AT | 

cre: cafe: Mead Bera MRE: It Ac 1 
aeryd mont 3 gutaaa | 


aueTmagent oqall ne gH Re 1 
anf nearer ag: 8 wa: sea: UE 
2 vert re: a gleam I ve 1 
waMArTR ay de: alae) 
ark Searagel fate: aa: 1h e911 
RengaensorrTz: | 
Bradarn } wear ned area ea: Wey 
8 Rushed are: ate: fia: | 
Seendteemlir few aati x3 
pia aH Fisten ofc f] 
Somer te: gems tah i vy u 
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aeaen atte Tear) wz age | 
qienfiniag Jevqnreraey alma: xv tt 
ad a9 g aaa mea nafa qeear | 
geleararened mea, MasG ge W vet 


wae faead) Bz: Sea: Breast: | 

wa: Taha ae als War ve It 

mad seas 7 23 HEA a daa: | 

BET TaN Tey arf Saf at firwegyfeg: 0 I 

Bag TeaaIag ATEN AMAT: | 

AeAWSIATAAT GANEATIT FET WASH 

MUS aFde Hea AWDZHI: | 

Saya safadl 17a: erareaares Aa 14? II 

SETISHT Ta: aga: | 

faguiaitadl araeaet qwarrze TH M43 I 

Qaeda wey Aqs9 ata: | 

arte faareediefant act tl av it 

aT GT STAT Tea eeiag: BT | 

watat saat wea: 1Y are ease tw 1" 
The foregoing description of the different 44s and their application 
athe worship of deities is sufficiently informative. a is one of the five 
accessories of religious worship mentioned by the Kalikapurana in the line 
oi ga TT A Faata a? (chap. 73, verse, 101) and also describedat 
length in the same context. Of the two items of religious worship 
(watafa), viz. ‘araqy’? mentioned by the Gandhasara I have already 


meorded above the testimony of the Kalikapurana about a4, I shall now 


12 Gatgadhara in his Gandhasara calls the TFQTTER as Praigaz i. 


bree ead of human Whe viz, 1) TH, (2) A and (3) BTA, He also calls the TANT 
oar, .waiteden 


i.e, wreful (or the worship of Gods. This statement corres 
pub to the statement of the Kalikapurana may ag: AAA: 1 


Tewilltbas be seen that MGM 1E9 is useful for fullillingthefour ends of human life, vis, 
WWE, STA and At. 
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be 
record its description of yp and its varictics as used in 
descriptionreads as follows :— 
Chap. 73 (folio 192):— 
“ad a stent ON a a cad ath 
araqenges: greene 1 AR 


Cem SIS eA TAAANLeT TL 
cumeraar alt Feary get AIGA UA 


8 ay ef Mada) Rarai gers: | 
ungated den 882%: ofiqaat uae 


Metawaal gar 7 ares | 
area 4 ste: Ta: HOA |W It 


ae: gears) raza OTT 
Pai: aaa React srereeaae tt Ae w 


amet aurora feaadsa ae: | 
war: aRarara RazAaeMN | I 


Qa ae: Be AiR: oR: 
are: ET ART MTS: TEMES: AC IN 

ele Meerta com: stead | 

salqla sie Gute sd SHA: 11 2 I 
andleteer at a nme: seafier oat | 

PTCA F aan ya ed SCM: I tvo tl 
Ra tay: MRwsgemic | 

Pare: Reg: gna: SUS Ue TH vt 
ereieaair Prater yar ca afar: | 
Bafdypatarryah: KeqaTtAT I vz bh 
ai piqudekhaht: asgha aera: | 
fratare gerne ord aed aa 3 I v2 
pierre got] yar: MSU: TT: | 

7 TOG Patras $47 I vv 
aad Agi ad ard fiat aa | 

Te: Gre: Perey: TNE: I vt Ul 
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SeNys sada aerarafas: wa: | 
GEA at Bt aeratat’® 99 FAT I v4 HI 
aasaranaaata yuraaaa | 
quataeaaranarn senfiafena tl ve tt 
wea ad a aed FT saaTieaTIAL 

wreat faa VN a TeHAAAAT Il YE II 
a ym Rated areata a2 aar | 

Bar arated HAT A aAAIAT Wve Il 
WAZ ATA FAUT: Ta | 

WAAR TAVVA Hremqsaateaa: li we | 


maa ada qT: STATA: | 
fageararendard agar fread: 14 I 
waa Getarat eqrdtat 7 IF | 

ag ai ead qo: -EYd Facer WAR 


at aeala sree fixge & cond att 


gamaal qe: BAe Fara! 
aenqaahae nga aa AG Ee 
The above discourse on the use of {7 in religious worship may now 


becompated with the following section called yqita™ in the maeleere 
ofthe Calukya King SomeSvara (c. A.D. 1130):— 


“sng ya hst TWA Mole: 1 
ma gaa we uageeferean || fe 0 


13. Cf, the use of incense in Egyptian sacrifice as illustrated by a wall-paint 
Tomb of Two Sculptors (ubout 1400 B.C.). No92—A sacrifice to the Gods—Neb Amua 
uampasied by bis Mother, Thepu, pours oil of incense over bras: 


umanq which bot coalshave been scattered, thus causing the oil to be 
te seen against the papyeus mat 


holds the four jars of 
‘Ge prewating of incense and sacred gum to Aman, Os 


errant asists the performance of the ceremony. 


(Scepp. 34-33 of Bayptian Wail-paintings 
front obs and Palaces of the XVIII and XIX Dynastivs (1600-1200 D.C.) Metropolitan 
Mem o(New York, 1930). 


M4 Vide Manasollasa, G.0.S-Baroda, 1939, Vol. 1, pp. M4145. 
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shad crs sit geht a Te: 1 
ridge gage a (x9) FV GSAae: WES 


agahtaaras famayyd ae: 1 
satay if cand fagra TW I 


Regd week qaqa sagen: | 
ering & faRta Rmacnyafia W tvos i) 


ata Proeteyany Raeyh aay wa: | 
Reararfa ata feels agefiar uw ®t 


afieutty geet aff wer: | 
Afeead Ne ssgaarsaat rw 


an) atsQ any atsht aca: agziAs: | 
wanna (A) RavaiFaad qaqa ha 8 


qasaTeRe?: Aur? aa an: | 
eqinfss 1a EqEeN ga Hv Il 


fefRaagd aaré ara azn | 

ae fed reed Qua eqqueé: au 
auta ar amgaa yor afwega | 
alam Afafaed aff wyea afeaT Ne 
aang (39) Zara AGA APA 1 
xed qeaegrt Tt Rad7T Iv II 
wmmas ga var Aadazaq at | 
ememmes g yvafianaay it I 
sigsrd Ia Aas ash faferqr 
yada gai wai aartarag tsar tl € I 
qsadtiaaiaie Aveseqds:R | 

ae 3 Aaa FdfaaagysT Il to I 


wpaqnyaia: eequagaua: | 

famasairai fe Tai wz ADR te 
qolaswarena: artery | 
erereatan min saifia: y 82 ” 
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The Gandhasara of Gangadhara states that the Gandhasastra or 
science of cosmetics and perfumery contributes to the pleasures of kings 
(asi desc), This remark is substantiated by the above section on 
qi composed by a king himself who expressly states that it is meant 
for moval use (Reneagugi f zarai a Aang) yA sazArena: etc.). 


While the sectionson Gandhayukti in the Visnudharmottara and 
the Agnipuraga describe the manufacture of cosmetics and perfumery, the 
extracts from the Kalikapurana and the Manasollasa (c. A. D. 1130) 
illustrate the use of perfumes in sacred and secular spheres of Hindu life 
in medieval India (between A. D. 600 and 1300). Before we attempt a 
weatise on the history of Indian GandhaSastra it is necessary to exploit 
fully allavailable sources which contain referencesto the Gandhasastra 
either on its technical or cultural side. Myown studies in the history of 
the Gandhasastra so far published have been designed with a view to 
providing enough material to other scholars who want to pursue this 
subject further on the strength of new sources, either Sanskrit or non- 
Sanskrit. The identification of the several aromatic ingredients mentioned 
inthe texts on the GandhaSastra will have to be studied beth from the 
technical and historical points of view, but I must leave this subject to 
more competent students of this subject than myself. My own interest in 
this subject is purely historical and cultural. 


10. Studies in the History of Indian 
Cosmetics and Perfumery 
Some Recipes about Perlumes and Cosmetics in the 
Gandhavada Section of the Rasaratnakara of 
Nityanatha Siddha (13th Century A. D.)* 


the last two years I have published some papers on the 
history of Gandhasastra. In these papers I have made an attempt to 
collect together some texts pertaining to the use and manufacture of 
cosmeticeand perfumes fromdifferent sources, early or late. I propose 
in this paper to add some new material on this subject to what I have 
already recorded in my papers. This new matet is found in a work on 
alchemy (rasa-vidya) called the Rasaratnakara assigned by scholars to the 
13th century A.D. My friendRajavaidyaJ. K. Shastri published in 1940 
an edition of the Vadi-khanda (also called "feaue—‘taKemd 
wfaearrmame"). Chapter 9 of this Khanda (pp. 199-171) deals with 
the manufacture of ratnas" (jewels) and cosmetics (gandhavada) as stated 
in the following opening verse of the chapter :— 

“dar aod BETES GVA oH a 

arareg oreReAeTeraIAT AGIA Ay feat | 

cortet Rdmecating GH Tee eat 

ara amghe aquerat Tad ara tt 

Nityanntha, the author of the Rasaratnakara, tells us in the above 


“Jour. Gangansth Jha Research Institute, pp. 203-209. 

1. VideJour. Bombay University, September. 1945. pp. 44-52; New Indian Antiquary, 
Fob.—March, 1945, pp. 185-193 , AdyarLibrary Bulletin. Vol. 1X, Part 4, 1945, pp. 143-151; 
Bharuttya Vidya, July-Aug. 1945, 149-156 , Jour. Ganganathe Jha Research Institute, May. 
‘Ang, 16pp. 279.264, 

Q Accurding to Truilobyaprakasa, a work on astrology of the 13th Century by 
‘Hemaprabha Sari, the Sun (HTGAIA) is the presiding planet for ratnas and Jupiter (TTA) 
for cosmetics and perfumes :— 


“afer rergat areey TAHITI” verse 39 
—deergeptorta erg | 
RR Creefesey erracafHE: GA: II!” verve 40 (Vide p 9 of 


FareATSTY, od. by RS. Sharma, Lahore, 1946 ). 


Gandhavada Section of Rasaratnakara i) 


verse that plenty of wealth (dhana) is the essence of life as it bestows all 
happiness. For acquiring this wealth he is explaining in the present 
chapter the necessary means, viz, the knowledge of the manufacture of 
rainas Gewels or precious stones) and cosmetics and perfumes 
(gandhavada),—Verily these remarks are true for all times as the 
professions which deal with the sale and manufacture of these luxuries of 
buman life have been most lucrative, as vouched by historical records. 
Articles of jewelry have a fabulous value, as also cosmetics and perfumery. 
‘The observation of the Paftcatantra viz. 


“qenai mPas ei fired: sree: | 
alta a atte asgaa adiaa 


states that of all trades the trade in perfumery is the best, because in it 
what one has purchased for one (rupee) can be sold for hundred (rupees). 


The chapter then describes the processes of manufacturing such 
vatnasas (umn, gata, Aeaay, Macafy, gaa, Aeafes, gens, 
and aav@, (verses 1—37). Subsequently verses 38—88 are devoted to 
the manufacture of féqa, (eq, @va, gava, fig, in, waa, wh 
(ink? and ga, Verses 89—131 deal with the preparation of cosmetics 
and perfumes. They are as follows :— 


Page 167 (1) @<4#QH ( Preparation of Sandal ) 
aha fag 7 eas wg: | 
wey afer fet qatata TagTIGA II Se I 
Qada evda fa aaa AA! 
fe qeaaGaa Je nage oq | Eo Ul 
eMaalad se aa Vat MIT ER 
(2) axfzseqr! (Preparation of Camphor) 
“Was TAQ UR Tae Zay | 
agra ataet Hear mai PAT: gaera: |e Ht 
froeari a ede facet afeiza W2q | 
Owe SOT VLA Bt MAT I ETI 


3. Tbave recorded this important recipe of ink ((or writingon Bharja and palm-leaves) 
in my paper on the history of Ink-manufacture in Iadia andother couatries, like Chioa, Japaa, 
Egypt, Rome etc. ( See Pracyavant Calcutta, Vol. Il, October 1946). 

4, “pdeeraf” is described on folio 32 bof the B.O.R. Institute MS of RATE 
‘with Marathi Commentary (in Raddi collection). 
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= wt 
p rors «oT 
oe factor TOT ev # 
del 2 get OTHT! 
bas ge ed Petes: EXT 
frwaryregaes IT ome | 
ofc cer anded gente | - 
oC erat Ref senda dqa; 0 EG 


aint earner 
j ON Sposa aarten eet | 
anit FATE PE gana oar neo 
etary ened ret 
S ee ee os qeamuecit 
peer TTL | 
eae foe oct fart iree 
ad eh argyle ast: | 
tow aur gel ete GAT! to It 
ae Seay trae GEL AITATASTA, | 
mitts gawd ftatee FafafeR II 80 Ct 
Pafgett cada orrarafesrar | 
amd afd qherrarnoret 1 tA 
Aedahasrgeapiis Raewry | 
reread ararftadh AAA IL tod 1” 
Page 168 (4) srqQerga’ 
—haysae ag at amted eit | 
qedicrd cave cates BABU W gov UW 
afere, mad, ard, tad, uachheT | 
wate s grit gents ar RETIN tod 


3 Goo “OUTER Stal” ca lalio stb of BO. R.1. MS of the ANH, 
6. Seo my paper an the Use of Kasa (glass) vesels io Indian pharmacy betweea AD. 


1100 and 1850 In Bkaretiya V idya—(Nov.-Dec., 1946) pp. 147-160. 
1 Seo “CBA GE" cn folles 31 and 3Zof tho MS of TUTE (BO.R. Lostiute), 
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91 
RAS afd waags Pele Kaa 
feqas faufatienta facat aferrasga: i to6 
materatd end 24% TR | 
(ave oratarrarfa fasat azaawaq Ub tos It 
srand Rfafaa tad aga: 939q | 
qunraragad Pepsaraf—e wAy toc tt 
aig wala grat sas A dos: | 
quay agareta cararet a TAT Woe HI 
arqattrgazey Sat ae7 wer | 
fqaat aaa BS way aeasaTfdar qa: tte I 
gequnftaay sraarag aia a ma | 
a fe ne qearity aed Pret ea RT UAT 
eertad Praia mer h AqphAT | 
ares STH HTH HET HITT LT 
qaatay aad Wa Mader) 
aq wees FReRAT agETa: ee 
weed BAA Med Haar WaRITH | 
afar: BaTg: Hear RA: ae MF | 
HANAHAN ar VINA WAT eew I” 
Page 169 (5) Sqn*arera (i) 
—“aitumna ar aed at frase | 
afisPasgurerd ar aq ae wan ka I 
aad watt aia aftarnea Fal Rgta | 
Afes at cara aed Se ATTN Uke 
agra (ii) 
—“qranrgerst Fai a ar g alT 
fagaia RIaRAZ AAG TvIgQar ui wv I 


4, The three recipes for the preparation of Kuikuma are important as they show 


ciogedicatstrom which Kuthuma (Marathi BE) of eedish colour was prepared io ine 
(paewiery for he wie of Mindy married women. 


Elsewhere I have not come acrow any 
‘some material. 


iecpat lor Kuthuma ured by married women in the (orm of red «pat on their forsheads as @ 
in of ge. 1 propose to write @ paper on the history of Kunkwma-tilaku (or 
hich I have collected 
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st agerd oo ged as et 
baka eT BE: SEAN: HN tte IP 
agi) 
dq grogerers THIET T ATT | 
pros qo: Sra GPT EL: FEMTAT: H e ke ge 


Page 169 (6) ner ofeey 
xe qari dona FE! GUTS: (aT | kRo |} 
ged water fen Fat 
gt avtgragtic estes gee 1 tH 
ats eats PARA Pera MCGFReAT | 
Rade aeela fost 4 HAT RH! 
exnafed Spleen fratl aq 
eral Ranges Asrai are? far 11 £2311" 
—Rewg: (ii) 
—eareretegel FTG I Tei sey | 
wid gen FS Atel VETTE TATE I BW I 
mrgTge ote Rearedeige | 
aft Aowed qed wea Se TAT HRA 
mats tala af SeTgTRA | 
Reeder FetteoFarmneRRT az CEL RE HI 
uate Feel fet qe: Oaea: 1 
dadered 23: Gavdslga: | 
edebirrers: esitterras: 1h eqo 1” 
Page 170 (7) qugfa: 
“abate 85 Od te TH: Ga: | 
wrt ote sulfeity ReveeR tee 
wagers 3 fis aftatsar | 
Hi Ford det edtem de Cee 


_ 


“ " 
2 STE OG 20 en 547 of Haag?” (80.R1, MS) 
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aan gag a U3 aT orem 
Msg ety ay salVsIIT ATTA | 2 I 


ai af gahy gnadAy Rey 1 
waag TETT VT FT VTE TI 
gla: grat griarai errarty Dam wee” 
Verses 132 to 139 deal with weagfesay and zenfafestan. The 
concluding verse 140 reads as follows :— 
Page 171 —“arad adheqiatg any GAT TT: AFA 
ated altaraa gfealafaar erofaert AE | 
HOS ones Pratt fran (1) afag 
ora fagri erate REAATIAA: | ave W” 

The foregoing recipes of several cosmetic preparations described in 
detail are not imaginary, though they appear in a work on alchemy, which 
contains some mixture of fact and fiction. The experts in rasa-vidya in 
mediaeval times, known as Siddhas did possess a supernatural bent of 
mind. In spite of this bent they were deeply interested in experiments of 
all kind in their search for gold. The cosmetics described in the recipes 
of Nityanatha Siddha are real and not miraculous though we might notice 
in these descriptions a tendency to attach miraculous properties to actual 
preparations, which gave comfort to the users of these cosmetics on 
aceount of their aromatic ingredients. Those who are interested in the 
industrial side of these recipes may try them and see if they bave any value 
today. Whatever be their present worth they really have a distinct 
plase in the history of Indian GandhaSastra. 

The term “aeama" used by Nityanatha in verse 1 (mwaré emi) 
and verse 131 (siwataq Ta%) is noteworthy. Of the two treatises on 
Gandhafastra discovered by me one is called ‘““i-wn@” or a manual of 
Gandhasastra which records the several recipes for preparing cosmetics 
andperfumes. 


I. Some Sanskrit Verses regarding the 
Manufacture of Rose-Water 

Found in a Manuscript of the Bhojanakutahala 
Dated Sake 1773 (=A.D. 1851)* 

The Bhojana-Kutahala' of Ragunatha Ganesa Navahasta (1s 
Pariccheda) contains a section on the properties of different waters, 
This is called agai, There are 3 MSS of this 1st Pariccheda before 
me for comparison viz. (1) MS belonging to Rajavaidya Jagtap of 
Kolhapur dated Saka 1773 or A. D. 1851. (2) another MS from Jagrap 
collection belonging to Samji Nayak Punde (c. A.D, 1680) and (3) a MS 
dated A.D, 1803 - No. 594 of 1899-1915 in the Govt. MSS Library at the 
B.O.R.Institute. Poona. The w#laait referred to above is found in all 
these MSS, but the following extract called the “qerM<ener” or a 
section dealing with rose-water is found only in the first of the above 
copies of the work dated A.D. 1851. Presumably this extract isa later 
addition to Raghunatha's Bhojanakutahala made by some one between 
AD. 1803 and 1851. 

The extract under reference is found on folio 57a inserted between 


the sections pertaining to “MASH TT: ” and “SUNATUTT: Te reads 
as follows — 


“8G QUatqS IGT KENT FT 
ee vavaiei Ara ws PRR 
ae Beet 8 art BABA II 
anak area aed Sheng? FraTAq | 


alist, Vol. VII, Nos, 1 and 2, pp. 1-6. 

1 papers 0 tbis work aad its author in Journal of Bomboy University. X 
Part 2 1941; Annois (B.O.R.1.) XXII, 1942, pp. 254-263 and Journal of 
Tanjore MSS Library, Vol 1X0. 2 


2, The word “ERIN” means “‘rove-teater"’, Raghunttba Papdita io his UATATRETT 
M14 refers (oJ @IN as “HELA YATE: ENT", Evidently he understood “geTa” 
to mean “rose-muter. In the extract qooted above the word “Q@TA’? means the ross 
flower ad “TAIN YEE" means “rosevroter". Raghuostha Papfite compased the above 
texioan by order of Shivaji the Great about A.D. 1676. 


3. Fora pictare of SEGA Vide Plate Il (10)—page 144 of Aryan Medical Science by 
ThakoreSabibot Gondal, Loodon, 1896, 
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damn aged g cardleqreret | 
SIH aye Sear wave: | 
qufien ag ag engzeq aeaerq II 
dernaftad fray generat: | 
gdae: acters Mea aafery ae Ut 


Um qed qareven ha: | 
qeara: afd sraethey! 
mreomnftahahegerrTn: | 
TOs & (2) Rrawre TR: Bt 
eng fr sega |” 


When I found these verses in this MS of A.D. 1851 I was convinced 
of their interpolated character but as no such verses have been found in 
any medical or allied works I wanted to publish them after making 
inquiries of Vaidya Gangadhara Sastri Gune of Ahmednagar if he had 
come across similar verses on the manufacture of rose-water in texts early 
ctlave. Vaidya Gangadhar Sastri replied in the negative. I am, there- 
fore, publishing these verses with a request to other scholars to publish 
any other verses of this type if they are discovered hereafter. It may 
turn out that these are the only verses on the manufacture of rose-water 
0 far found and hence they have their place in a historical study of the 
rse-flower in India to which I intend to devote a special paper in the 
vearfuture. 


Tam unable to determine the authorship of the extract pertaining to 
the manufacture of rose-water as found in a MS of A.D. 1851. It seems, 
bowever, that Vaidya Raghunathji Indraji alias Katabhat was acquainted 
with the above extract or a portion of it, as will be seen from the following 
pasage on p. 452 of his frig dq published on 10th March 1893 at 


Junagad — 


4. Vide p. 181 ( FRRAQAGATE ) of Asranga Sorgraha (Suirasthana) ed, by R.D. 
Kinjavadekar, Poona, 1940. Here Pt. Kinjavdekar quotes some verses (lrom the QEqCH 
A FATAA (CA D. 1550) under THATRATYA, in which the word MAT ss used perbaps 
(a raeflower, verso 34—~ “oeTe Ian Yara? and verse 39— “here Tas eG 
CHRO TH”, 
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oe TUT. TO TR WE ere sift ATA It 
SARA: PVC: TARA Gera: | 
grfattesety grag Gere: 11 


WS GAA: BG elaey ae: ARTE 1 
ferried alamo: | 
Hew IL gma: BRO kawre Ate 


The last verse of the above extract is identical with the last verse of 
the previous extract regarding rose-water. As Vaidya Katabhat merely 
introduces it with the remark “diafat” Iam unable to state the source 
from which he has quoted it in his book published 42 years after the 
Jagatap MSof the argqQeH. Evidently the process of extracting rose- 
water given in the extract under reference shows that the author of the 
extract was thoroughly familiar with it, The rose-flower appears to have 
become popular in the Deccan during the Peshwa period of the Maratha 
history. In a poem’ composed by Bhagavantrao Yadava in praise of 
Nunaetheb Peshwa we find the following verse containing a reference to 
gmt — 

“hd ort gare ive ae TUATR BAA I” 


In spite of the increasing acquaintance of the Poona court with the 
rote-flower in the 18th century it is doubtful if any quantity of rose- 
Water was manufsctured for court use in the first half of the 18th 


3. Sea p. 152 of B1S.Mandel Itiogtta (1915)—Note on “wt ATOUAT BAI STA” 
by P. N.Patvardhan (pp. 146154), This poem consisis of $4 stanzas in Maratbi. It ws 
composed by Bhagvaniran Yidav'a, whose great grandson Mr. Narayaorao Madhavran, 
Jabagirdar of Chincholi (District Aurangabad) showed it to N. Patvardhan, Tryamba, 
the non of BhagrantraYadara. was killed atthebattleof Kharda—The poem refers also » 
aaKe, GaGa, Wa cic. (p.152). 


Intbelist of Bowers and {raits recorded by Saint Ramadasa in his YWAGCY 1 God wo 
mention ol reefiovcr. He mentions “YAER” among fowers and fruits such as “Ha”, 
“tae”, “eae”, “WAG” ll of which arelatcadditions to Indian materio medics. 
(ide pp.627 528 of TRTOTA GHW bie, ed. by G. G, Goodhalekar, Bharatbbusay Prost, 
Pesma, 1906). 
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century. In fact we find Raja Shahu* writing to Kanhoji Angre on 
13th April 1723 ordering him to supply candles and gulab (rose-water) for 
hisown use. This reference seems to suggest that rose-water of local 
manufacture was not available at least in quantities sufficient to meet the 
court needs of Shahu who, having been brought up at the Mogul court, 
was fond of rose-water. The rose-water was a fashionable article of 
lurury at the Mogul court since Baber's time and its importation by sea 
and land into India is often noticed contemporary records of foreign 
traders in the 16th and 17th centuries. 


It is difficut to find references to the use of gulab and its products in 
Sanskrit works on Indian Materia Medica composed even after the Mogul 
advent in India. I may, however, note here some uses of the rose-flower 
and its products as found in a work on medicine represented by two MSS,* 
one dated A.D. 1787 and the other dated A. D. 1824. This work is called 


6. Vide letter No. 5 (Peshwa Daftar Selection No. 8) dated 134-1723 Shabu 
ardared Kanboji Angre to procure for him (possibly (rom the British) 750 cacdles and gulab 
or rose-water in 20 bottles supplied to Kanhoji. The weight of the candles ordered was 


“ET GTA AG TA AL” as stated in this letter. In letter No. $2 (A.D. 1713 2) Shaba ordered 


fram Kanboji 100 bottlesof rose-water (too era FUR), 400 candles and GaTEL oF tobacco 
of Surot and Bogdad. 

7. Vide p. 142 of Supplementary Calendarof Documents in the India Office (1600-1640) 
Londoo, 1928—12th January 1639—The ship Diamond arrived from Persia with rose-woter 
me. 

8. One of these MSS is deposited in the library of the Rajawade Samsbodban Mandir, 
Dbulia, It is described by Vaidya Bindu Madhava Pandit in the F(t @amTB (September 1942) 
pp-223-228. 


This MS begins :— 
Mdmteng aa: 11 fever aa: | ta AoE ESA GUS ATH gahnhRa 
HERS THAGTA ame wa flafeare fea” 
Te ends :. 
“qfe des cara saa MB Sad Was yok u Ae AT WS ANT 
eer are att GT TF GST UST CRY CHT I FAS Fes ST UW” 
Thesubjectsof the 13 Chapters are : 
iwgfan, qaqa, aragda ;  u—fataasea; ui-wrea ; iv-geer; 
VE; VI—Uses of mixtures against diseses; viI-SIaT;  vul—-qal; 
1X~OALET (bigger type) ; X— AFA and Ts ; 10—feade, EY ete. ; XU-ABA ; 
XIU—ASTT., 
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8m write and consists of 13 Chapters. In Chap. III, which deals withthe 
WTWIs i.e.decoctionsor extracts, there is reference to the Jen flower. 
‘Again in Chap. V. whichdeals with wey, the gaia flower is referred to, 
It is also found in Chap. X dealing with =z and q16. 


Thave takentheabove references from the description of the Dhulia 
MS of the work as given by Vaidya Bindu Madhava Pandit of the 
Ayurvedashram, Ahmednagar. According to Mr. Pandit the language 
of this work is a mixture of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Hindi, Urdu, Marwadi, 
Gujarati and other languages and dialects. Perhaps the MS would be 
vteful for the students of the history of Indian linguistics as the MS iy 
dated A. D. 1787, which suggests that the work was composed earlier than 
thisdate. 


Another MS’ of the work has been recently acquired by the B.O.R 
Institute, It is dated A. D. 1824. It contains the following references to 


gare ge and garam’? :— 
Fok L* “@ar ar 8 gure et wer ara 2” 
Fol 12 ‘yere @ ge tt ore gm aft OC 
OTM gare 8 wer Ta cI 
Mere ge RU war ATR 4 II 

Fol.19 “gure 81 ert” 

Fol. 2° “aera qr er” 


9, This3fS. is oa paper (Si X4"") and contains 32 folios (about 11 lines per page 


and 44 letters each line). It begi 

deratere aa: ih Aes Reta srrder CS 1} wa AasoTe ésaqT (4) 
Ue perder ga tard Se gH aT wa aa 1 Pe Boe 
ea TT UT” te. 
Reade 

© piteae dae de cde erate frst Piet esta algae Gare 
8 Fh ead OF vores ace “ARR at ga yo CUM erat: 
deme e ut” 

10. On dth Sopeemioy 1756 “UTE IRATA” was used to honour a descendant of the 


celebrated singer Ttrsen (Vide p. 99 of Peshwa Defier 22) while on 10th February 1768 
Gopiisbai Peshwa sant some betel sats to Duclatabad to get them scented with rose (Ibid, 


pI“ SRaTeTe arate SceRTsftai_”” 


Sankrit Verses regarding Manufacture of Rose-water ” 


Fol. 22° “‘qerre St waz dar 1” 
Fol. 22*  “qera ora wag Ae F qarwse 8)" etc. 


(Fol. 25°.—"#sura) tg”) 

AMS of the present work dated A. D. 1878 has been described on 
pp. 71 and 302 of the catalogue" of Hindi MSS by S.S. Das who gives no 
information about the date of the work or its author. 

We have noted in the foregoing discussion 4 MSS in all of the work 
(dtr Ft out of which three are dated A.D. 1787, 1824 and 1878 
respectively. The Dhulia MS of the work is the earliest dated MS of the 
work so far discovered and hence important. 

Another MS belonging to the B. O. R. Institute of a work called 
qaawd (GwUT) is dated A. D. 1849 (Saravat 1905, Saka 1771). It refers 
to the preparation of gulkand by the use of sugar-candy, rose-flowers, 
saffron etc. as follows :— 

Fol 14 “quai sei aree gary erfiie y gare ga a See! GN TTI” 

The foregoing references to the use of the gulab flower in the Indian 
materia medica though introduced very late show clearly its growing 
popularity in India, 


T shall close this short paper on the Sanskrit verses regarding the 
manufacture of rose-water by the following usages of the term ea in the 
sense of rose-water and rose-flower found in the work of the celebrated 
Hindi poet Bihari (A. D. 1603-1663)" :— 

Bihart" in his ¥aBy refers to the use of rose-water in the following 


stanza — 


‘UU. First Triennial Report on the Search for Hindi Mss by Syam Sandar Das, 
Allababad, 1912. 

Page 70—"'No. 166—FUGM OHA, Nothing could be known aboat tbl aathor of 
‘wetical books, The following work of his has been discovered” .—"3GHNY —A weave 
00 Hinds system of medicine. The MS is dated 1878 A.D." 

Page 202-166 (a)—WARNUY by BURA GWA 130 leaves”—belonging to Kashi 
Prasad Saraf,Bijawar. Avother copy is with G. S. Kavi of Datuia. 

12 Vide p. $38 of AVIGMA ALABIT by S. Chivas, Pons, 1997. 


13, Vide p. 51 of TTTATATGd) (Kavya Mats 21) edited by BbatjaMatbardndtha, N.S. 
Pree, Bombay, 1933—The Sanskrit explarations of Dibart's stancas ase given by Bhaja 
‘Matharand tha himself. 
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(feerdt)— 
Hatart eA g al fang 40 Reaena 1 
at fae gore at fd GT TH II" 
Explanation :— 
ruins Gade sen waa qeatfae (gee 2) 
sages malta ate wate wei igen gam Frg aga TAO 
wat Gare: 1)" 
In the same poem Bihar! refers to the uses of rose-flower as follows — 
( atidlgard )— 
() ‘omnna RA gure 8 wen wane aie 1" 
Explanation :-— 
CneeERanUeaa ga. TATA) | 
aman ah ae 229 aeeVTET FAA I” 


“9G at gare at ot & ore ile 1” 


Explanation :— 
qempgahsn: ATR at Ma Raa qa Lae 11” 


It would be interesting to record some usages" of the work gery in 
other vernacular works of the 16th and 17th centuries in the manner of 
the Hindi poem of Biharl. 

I close this paper with arequest to the students of the history of 
Indian medicinal science and other scholars to publish any Sanskritor 
vernacular texts pertaining to the manufacture of rose-water preferably 
Prior to A. D. 1800. 


M4, Videp. 1138 of Proceedingsolndian History Congrass, Calcutta, 1939. Mr.N.L 
‘Abmad describes tbe rose.twater festival (Bid-i-gulabi) at the Court of Shah Jaban (a. D. 
1628-1658)4s follows -— 
uladi (core-water Lestival) oneof thedai 
‘ith tase and elegucce oo the 19th of the Persian month Tir, which marked the commencement 
‘of tbe Rainy Seasoo in Todia. The princes aod the prominest nobles presented the Emperot 
with jewelled asks containing rose-woter. jujube tree flower juice and the aromaof orange 
Mowers, Theother courtiers madebimoff eringsof enamelled,gold aod silver flasks." 

Evideatlytherose-woter aed for tbe above festival was possibly that imported (rom 
Persia and otherplaces outsidelodia. 


jestof Courtfestivals, was celebrated 


12. Recipes for Hair-dyes in the Navanitaka 
(c. 2nd Century A.D) and their close 
Affinity with the Recipes for Ink- 
manufacture (after A.D. 1000)* 


Recently I published a paper' on the History of Ink-manufacture in 
India, recording some recipes for ink-manufacture, the eatliest of which 
belonged to the 13th Century A.D. In all these recipes I noticed the use 
of ingredients, herbal or metallic, used for giving the necessary colour to 
the ink I now find that these recipes have a close affinity with the 
recipes for hair-dyes (KeSaragah) given in a text," which is 1000 years 
earlier, if not more, than the Rasaratnakara of Nitya-Natha-Siddha, who 
tecords the earliest recipe for ink, so far as I know. I propose, therefore, 
to record in this paper a brief analysis of the texts about hair-dyes of c. 
2nd Century A.D. and compare it with that of the texts about ink-recipes 
(c A.D. 1200 onwards) already recorded by me in my previous paper. 

Chapter 10* of Navanttaka (Prakarana II) reads as follows :-— 

“C..ad a (1 ]@(" ) fataa naa 
at [ a) ereasaaang [° ) fea: faarra: at 


“*Bharattya Vidya ‘Bombay, 1950), Vol. XI, pp. 40-48. 
1. VidePracyvags (Calcutta, 1946) Vol. 1 
2, This teat is Navanttaka edited by Kavirsj BalwantSingh Mohan (from the Edifio 
Princepsof the text by Dr. R, Hoernle), Lahore, 1925—Chapter X of Nav.nitaks deals with 
Halr-dyes (BURMM:) verses 1-27-0n p. 9 of his Introductiva the Editorobserves :— 
nthe Second Century A.D.may be taken provisionally as the time of the compilation of the 
Navanltaka.”” 
* 1 give below the English Translation of this Chapter from Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle’s 
Trams.of Bower MS (Calcutta, 1893) pages 164-166:— 
Twenty-seventh Leal: Reverse 
The Teath Chapter : Formulae for Hair Dyes 
1 
(Verse891) Boi and oleander in sesame-oil. This. applied as ao errhine or an 
Ointment ie an approved remedy forturaing greyhair into black. 
1 
(892and 8938) A paste made of Prapaupdarika and......(693a) and applied as a plaster, is 
‘remedy for tarning grey bair into black. 
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G10 Lone tr fesre, | 
ten seal <= Ceneeran iii 


waa eo: Oe aszefer: i161 
er 8 (24) 3 ("2 anion @ Rene | 
waa pen: Gar) sheer: pul 
ermavrars TF oq [1] e¥R: | 
wage im afro ot gn 
Barer fad raed 7 afro it91 
Fee wudd girera: | 
OT Qt Tam) aE ici! 
friar 384 fet deanam: 
weet oad Foy fed 7 offer ie 
fen (1) ered oeere: eT AYLET | 
Sage Reed gq eq Taf earsT | toi! 


a 
(6% ont De) Embree, primaghshade Stauprbpl (Poxcdann 
gavole), end comment (0%) if applied to the hair, came them to became as black 
occeny, 
vi re 
((84b and Sida) Kadigo, rockault, and larg pepper. made with water into a paste (595) 
if egpticd wo the hair, cane them to become as black as antimony. 
v 
(09S and 096) Firt let the bead be wasbed with chebutic and emblic myrobalams ; (896) 
then preyare 4 pa off Alambarha (Sphaerantas indicat) and indigo, and wi le warm, 
(emo'es the bend ; then the hairs will not carn grey. 
“I 
{077 and 098) Salphats of Copper, Mews (cypera rotundas), sulphate of irom, bile 
fa turtle, powdered irc, Dest! (Balinpermam motanum), Sahadeva (Sida) 
tamboicin), ond Ebtigartje (Eclipes alba), ane part of each, (898) boiled with oil of beleric 
‘woyrininn, area remy for cmrming grey hair into black and if it is applied regularly as an 
intent. i wil) prevens the hair (rom corning grey. 
Vo 
(299 and 900) One prastha of the juice of Ebtigartja (Eclipiaalba), the same quantity of 
eo, enone pala of price. boiled ia one Kafava of ofl, will ante even a crane to tam 
nck. (900) is will cemowe wrinkles and grey hair for twelve years within a week and for one 
tered year, within a month if administered in the farm of an exthine. 
vu 
(A and 902) Teo pala of the roots of Ramtarep) (Rosa alba) one pala of liquorice, hat 
aah d avant (Symp raceme), ant ten pala of oil of beletic myrotalaa. (902) 
(ated by cho beat of tho com i an iron veel for ton days, and adminisscred as an exrbine, 
‘umbe rey hairs © become of tha samme colour as the Large blach-bee. 
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arosfa afeted uxewife earte | 
wa = vied ae: eheere tll 
wee tq cw a aqTal 
ara (a) wSerrereee a earTgses 112! 
weiter Ferri ora errere’ TaTTA | 
ree: si wwavelfa oer fut 
SRSSTOTR: BF: SEE: I TA! 
ae aatate) gain fae tell 
werd Fi feardad ata es! 
qaea: Sq eR Fradwa ce HEU 


1X 


(903 and 904) One prastha of the jaice of enblic myrobalan. the same Qaantity of clarified 


(905.909) Takeequal parts of no mare thas one akga, of each of the three myromlass, 
indiga and blas lotas . also of the frait of Pipdicaka (Vangneria spinota), (906) salphide of 
sstimoay. roots of lang pepper and leaves of sahacara (Burleria cristata) add a decoctie of 
amma, earth (rom the roots of the Human tree. 

Twenty eighth Leaf: obverse 

(907) Frait of Kabobha (Termicalia arjana) aod two kojava of semmeci), and bal 
the whale in oil of beleric myrobalans slowly over a gentle fire. 

(908) Administer it now as an errhine for ffteea day): then on the siemmb day the 
table patient will have left 00 white hair, bis scalp will be black. (909) his fare and eyes 
wi) look well, and all his hair will be of a deep dark caloar so says Agastya, the bart of 
wmcbers. 

x 

(910916) Takethe three myrotalany, dowers of sabacara (Basleria crivtam) Jagma, 
Kirfuarya (Cenelina arborea), fowers of kakabba (Termioalia arjuna) terme! of the exungo, 
and frait of Paxdraka (Vangueria spidosa). (911) also sulphate of irce, flowers of Asam 
(Termimmlia tamentosa), indigo, blae lotas, kot: of the root-sialk of the lotw, setphitiy of 
amimmy, black moald, and powdered iroa, (912) alto bub tapmktrika, both Sire, 
Madayant! (jasmioam Sambac), of Bbtagarija (Eclipa alba) and oil of beleric 
myriaian. (913) Mix the wbole with a decoction of Asana (Termimlia tamentcma) and let it 
sand mbpiled for tea days ia a versel of iro. Thea boil it tharuxgbly over a gunile Gro, 
(B10! and add to it ove balf as macb of vakta. which bad then kept placed ia Madga (Phasmales 
Meng) and Maga (Pbaseols Razbarghii). Then oa the ammplatiam of the half axmub, having 
(eye it well protected in the meno time. administer this preparation. (915) Having prepared 
cms’s body witb the three myrobalaas, aod dieting oa Khichar!, one shoaldave this ail as an 
erhine, in doses of one s'ubti at a time, with care and insheltered spot. (916) Whoorer that 
tas white bead, permits ove prasthna of this oil to be gives to him as an arrbims, be will, 
Alter the administration of it, possess black hair, 
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Ageia on giidet aaa a | 
wamaersg TERT TIRE 
asd Radqe To mA a) 
atgerra: eden: sive (aL) aIFT gq [ArsTa] I tell 
spre ot Faq dd faged aur) 
adsfiaw (&) a (8a aFaahaTIaT Itc! 
a...) ue (Pr) aa: ie [ara] 3 1 
a0 (1) ead ef a eta: woud: 19e!1 
great: farrdataer: | 
UGTA aT AR aT AE [Roll 
Acmereggd sqmurisgazana | 
ama oT aed ata Reena 18 
sensagay akietead fant 
asaneaia seh ateyte 12 
@ ewes J a hI ware azaaz | 
nt (1) weed aa) ada Seftas Fez RU 
seaeuagtd TA srgiad seh | 
Roadactad cad nae gghtaar Pea RVI 
aera nity @ ga. eaeaadmer [4]! 
Wt addak gaara IRI 
farmmafaaeia: geuT) game aae | 
usicat frre ghar area) Zar REI 
aaa Aaa: aaqanda veer) 
sagt waft esqea: gaia [Rell 
af @gua:” 
The ingredients! of the foregoing recipes for Hair-dyes which are 
supposed in the above verses to make the grey or white hair jet-black are 


as follows :— 
(feds = AHK = Sesame Oil. 


1. Alaow all these sagredients are mentioned ia the Asfaagarhrdasa of Vagbl 
(81h oF 91h Cont. AD). They are, therefore, recorded and explained by K. M. Vaidya ia 
CUVEE NG, Trichur, 1996. T have mark ingredients ia the above list with the 
abbreviation AHM to indicate that they are mentioned in the GIMER aod explained by 


KM Vaidya. 


(2) 


(3) 
*3) 
(4) 
“(6) 
(6) 
”) 


® 
(9) 
“(10) 


qa) 
“(12) 


(13) 


(14) 
*(15) 
*(6) 
(i) 
(18) 


(9) 
(20) 
(21) 
*(22) 


(23) 


(000). 
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daat = Maat (AHK)=Bezoar, Gall-Stone, Serpett- 
Stone. 
eran ¢ saat) (AHK)= Solanum nigrum (ert) 
ether, afar, alee Dyer’s Indigo (AHK). 
fae) — Long pepper (AHK), Marathi fev, 

grat = tat (AHK)e= Ink nut, Chebulic myrobalan. 
gaz = Emblic myrobalan (AHK), Marathi 9iaaT. 
weigs =m ? acigm (AHK)=A kind of sensitive plant: 
Marathi miata, 32. a 

Ct Gert HK)=§ Calamine, Carbonate of Zinc 
sirioaaen (ANE) =f Sulphate of Zinc=Mar. saerva 
mame gen (AHK)=Nutgrass, Cyperus rotundus, Marathi 
aq. 

si@aq =—Green Vitriol (AHK)=Iron Sulphate, Marathi 
ferrsa, 

gritiag = ¢ gaan. 
wins: = Meqd (See No. 40 below). AHK mentions #74, 
and we. 
&ft = Croton plant (AHK)-=<Jatropha montana, Marathi 
arATAMz, 
Beat = (Sida rhomboidea, according to Hoernle). 
we =m ATS: (AHK)=Traling eclipta, Marathi ars. 
fafa: <Beleric myrobalan (AHK), Marathi 7¢a". 
qaa_= aq (AHK) = Milk. 
mysq = aday (AHK), Sweet-wood, Liquorice, Marathi 
ae 

uaae@—=AHK Mentions ua: = 9a#:, Perhaps waaedt may 
be a sprout of #a@ tree. 

mats: = Wada (AHK) Lodh tree (white variety). 
mq: = faitas (AHK)=Marathi ata (See No. 16 above) 


stiaa_= Black iron (Cf. staeeq) (AHK) = satel — 
Steel (GeuIqaq), 


ofa gay (Ghee) AHK. 


“Tolsasterik mark indicates that the ingredient is (ouad in Ind-recipes (after c. A.D. 
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(24) Arwat-AHK (Three myrobalans ae, Prfas, ‘weet. 

(25) AavaeR Blue lily (AHK), Nymphaea Caerulea etc. 

(26) Aus ca = Friut of M¥sa tree (See (ere = Apte's 
Dictionary ssa (AHK)= Mauritius Plum). 

(27) aga4-Sulphide of Lead (AHK), Marathi gzar. 

(28) Rradiqag = Piper root (AHK), Marathi fias.qe. 

(29) mataMeLeal of Alage (RA (Justicia Ecbolium) 
Marathi 671 #tiz1 (AHK), 

(30) aq-(4719:)—Black Plum or Jamoon ( AHK), Marathi aiqa, 

(31) sg-seq—Fruit of wiatg (AHK), Marathi wa era, 

(82) Mase Oil of folas (Rem). 

(39) aqat-gqad=Flower of ata (See No. 29 above. 

(34) srgad:<sig@ (AHK), Marathi fora, atard gy. 

(35) Sg-ga9m.=Flower of #7 19 (See No. 31 above), 

(36) qava-maq=mara da (AHK) the sced of mango fruit. 

°(37)  waa-§ga—Flower of Kino tree (AHK), Marathi weu, 

(38) Ran-dtfyane (AHK) Knot on the lotus Stalk. 

(39) warmed: s{a= ? Mud of the colour of wa (See No. 27 
above). 

(40) eaqst= Powder of iron (See No. 12 above) et also 
means #98 (AHK) Agallochum, 

°(41) exewisiesazer (AHK), Marathi finai, Wild Eggs 
Plant. 

(42) aifigiemfa: (AHK), Marathi itd saz, Indian 
Sarsaparilla. 

(43) naddl=" aad (AHK) according to © 

='erzaradl (according to UTTER), 


1, EGA may mean ALAPrAGT, mentioned by Susruts, Dallas (c. A.D. 1100) 
explains REARS ax Al (Heona), with the colour of which women paiat their Gnger-nailss 
(See my paper on the Historyof Mend! (Heana) in the Annuts (DB, O. R. la:titue, 1947) 
Vol. XVII, PartsL-IIpp. 14-25). Imay note here that Susruta mentions FRGFAST as an 
ingredient in an adga-rags of ungueat (or royal me, In the Navonttaka AEA) is prescribes 
es an logredient in a recipe for Hair-dye. Though it is difficult toproveDallapa’s equation of 
RAITT with HE) (Henoa)we can admitbar RAAPAGI of Susrutu and AEF of the 
Necenttabe (2od Cant. A.D.) were plants yielding a dye which was used in the preparat on of 
expanstics and bairdy ereaybeloreA.D, 400, thelater terminus for thedateo! Susruta. 
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(44) Sea: = Extract 
above). 
*(45) 


(46) GRA = gIaq (AHK) 
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or decoction of waa (See No. 37 


eieqiza-1194, = Black iron vessel. 


Vinegar. 


Those who are interested in the chemistry of the recipes of Hair-dyes 


described in the Navanitaka may 


study the properties of the above 


ingredients and see how far the recipes are effective in making the grey 
or white hair black. Some of the ingredients in the above list are 


obviously used as dye-producing age 
for ink also find similarly some 


nts in these Hair-dyes. In the recipes 
dye-producing agents. I note below 


such of these agents as are commor. to the recipes for Hair-dyes and 


those for Ink-manufacture :— 


—_—_————_— 


Hair-dye Recipes in Navanitaka 
(c. 2nd cent. A. D.) 


Ink-Recipes after c. A, D. 1200 


frat (No. 24) 


wert: No. (15). 
amt (No, 29) = Black #iézt 
ura ara (No. 36) 


gam (No 27) 


Green 


wae (No 10) Vitriol 


Org (No 40) 


} zs 


Formula for Ink in Rasaratna- 
kara (c. 13th Cent. A. D,) :— 
Prat =No 24 

wit =No. 15 

ae =No. 29 

Aaa =No. 36 
yeaa = Marking nut 
arte. Oleander (Mar. 3) 
ag iray = Copper vessel 
a: =a kind of gum (Mar. aa) 

asaaq=lamp-black Cf. No. 27 
Ink-recipes : verses about 300 

old recorded by Muni 

Pin yarijayaji 
agat= f No. 29 (agaz) 

WH eNo. 15 
fasar=No. 2+ 

Siela=No. 16 

@M=No. 40 


years 
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— dua No. 3 
amas from fanaa 
aa 
fagax = fay 
FSIS 
arqite Lac dye 
ge (13) = 87a (army See ; 
Dictionary. Apes 
} aaa (a8:).1 No, 37 and 4 
BK (91%) from eR ute 
aE (7a) 
Ink-recipes recorded in 
dix Vio oe 
Series, Baroda, 1925, p 95) 


i aor 
i— 


1 
ea (nod) Indigo 


\ om 
ate 
eurviter(No. 4iaftrd = — Rerftqavars (Marathi tat) 
a 
| TATERS or FATS 
| —aaaTet 
‘ eine ORT, FRR 
ee 
‘A tance at the above table will show that cut of more than® 
Gredients of Hair-dyes-recipes recorded in the Navanitaka (about 2nd 
tntary A.D.) about 10 ingredients are found in the recipes for Int- 
wafacture that were current in India after c. AD. 1000. These int- 
Gipes may have been current in India even before A.D. 1000 but we hire 


tdiscovered any documentary evidence to prove their exact comp-itim 
is, however, reasonable to suppose that the chemical properties of certait 
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ingredients, having once been recognized by ancient Indians, it was easy for 
them to use thee very ingredients for the manufacture of different 
products for which they could be used with advantage. At any rate the 
Chemiztry of Indian Ink-manufaccure is closely related to the Chemistry 
of Hair-dyea Whether the one has been evolved from the other it is 
ditficule co say in the present stage of our investigation. To produce a 
deep black or blue black Hairdye was the object of the Hair-dye recipes, 
while to produce an ink of these colours was also the object of the Ink- 
recipes. The factness of these colours was also desired by the manufact- 


urers of Hair-dye and Ink respectively. 
Varaha: ira (ce. A.D. 500) in his Brhat-Sedhita (Chapter 78— 


Gandhayukti) refers to the importance of Hair-dye and records a rec 
for it as follows (pp. 419420 of J. H. Athalye's Edition. Ratne) 
74) — 
erie ateogirerd 7 aa geese | 
Renee) earrTeet silatdanwarari ii 4 tl 


ft ora tgera Srerere, 
ore 


get cette 

eras ot geemate 
eT MS Aafeqrsvd 1 Vt 
18 RANA AR Pegs 
zaftgrersree-2877 | 
aqrara: aaa 

rafert cretyhe eda tl 21 
dart: ATTA: 
eeraned fraita 1 

Cae HTAIE a: 

wag cred Pata iy 


The ingredients of the above recipe for a hair-dye are as follows — 
(I) Mer3—Iron vessel 
and @eqW=Powdered Iron 
(2) Stzaauger: =Grain of es (Marathi) 
or Paspalum Scrobiculatum 
(3) wérnfa— Leaves of Madar (Marathi st) 
or Swallow-wort 
(4) ‘sraers= Marathi waar, Emblic Myrobalan 
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Of the above four ingredients ‘wo have been mentioned 
both in the Navanitaka (c 2nd Century AD.) and the Ink-ecipes 
(after A.D, 1000). These two are (1) META and (2) wmes (included 
in Pre), The remaining fwo ingredients viz. (1) Stxaauqa and 
(2) e879 are evidently an addition to the ingredients for Hair-dyes 
mentioned in the Navanitaka, 


STUDIES IN THE 
HISTORY OF TAMBULA 


13. References to Tambula in Indian Inscriptions 
between AD. 473 and 1800° 


Though the history of the betel-chewing habit of the Aryans in India 
for about 2000 years can be easily established on the strength of literary 
sources, it is difficult to get any references to this habit in inscriptions 
especially prior to A. D. 1000. Ie is, therefore, necessary to record 
whatever references one can gather in inscriptions in respect of Tambala 
or betel with its ingredients like the Chunam, Catechu etc. In continua- 
tion of my studies in the history of Tambala and its ingredients,’ I record 
below some references to Tambala in inscriptions with a view to providing 
to my historical study a steel frame of inscriptional data, the chronology 
of which is more definite than that of literary sources on which I have 
depended for the history of the cultural aspects of Tambala, 


The earliest reference* to Tamballa occurs in an inscription of A. D. 
473. In 1939,1 made inquiries with my esteemed and learned friend 
Dr. H. N. Randle, Librarian, India Office Library, London, about 
references to Tambala if any, in Greek and Roman sources. Dr. Randle 


replied to me seven years after my inquiry. It is very rarely that scholars 
who are engrossed in their own work, remember inquiries from brother- 


scholars for a long time and send helpful replies to such inquiries. I, 
therefore, reproduce below Dr. Randle's reply dated 28th September, 1946 
with my grateful thanks to him not only for this reply but for bis 
scholarly co-operation with me for more than twenty years as the 
Librarian of the India Office Library. 


“Sarnpa Bharat! (Hoshiarpur, 1954), pp. 208-215 

1. Tam thankful to my (riend Dr. Lokesh Chandra of Naxpur for drawing my attention 
toa botanical siudy-of the ingredients of Tambnla, viz. ‘The story of PanChaeing in India’ 
by M. Gowela, Deputy Superintenclent, Govt. Gardens. Lal Bagh, Bangalore(Botaoical Mureum 
Leaflets, Harvard University, Vol. 14, No. 8, (15-1-1951, pages 181-214), The economic 
importance of the betel-nut palm is very great. About $/10 million dollars worth of betel-auts 
areusedannually in India. Over 56,000 tons of betel.nuts are imported isto Iodia anaually. 
Allthe surplus betel-nut productionof Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Indonesia etc... is absorbed 
by India. The acreage of betel-paln cultivation is as follows :— DombayState (22.700acres), 
Madras (108, 600) Mysore (34. 5C0), Burma (30, 750), Bengal and As«am (greater acreage than 
anyotberState). 

2. This reference has been mentioned by my friends Shri R. N. Saletore and Shri A. N. 
recent publications uoted below :— 
(0) Life inthe Gupta Age. (2) Patol inGujurat. 
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The para Pertaining to Tambnia in Dr. Randle's letter referred to 


above reads as follows 
‘Thave had in since 1939 an inquiry which you then made as to 


references in Greek and Roman authors to betel. Schoff in his translation 
ofthe Perwplus says that McCrindle was mistaken in finding a reference 
to betel there. The reference is to trade in cassia-leaves. Certainly 
malabathron represents tamala-patra and one does not see any reason why 
betel-leaf should have been exported. I chink the result is negative, te. 
there isno reference in Greek and Latin. 

Ishall be interested to learn how far back you have traced reference, 
to betel in Sanskrit works. I remember a reference in the Mandasor Silk 
Weavers’ inscription of 473 A. D. (Flect’s Gupta Inscriptions No. 18) 
lines}1-12 (of the inscription) :— 

cquee-giagatam sR gad-ez- 

arg a-quafafaar anciga lst 1 
ardaa: fargafe 7 nazwa 

TAIRA ASMA WA |!” 

Ttook thisto mean :— 

‘Now women-folk may be young and lovely, andtheymay have the 
customary garland and pan and flowers to hand, but they will 
never go to meet a lover in the trysting place unless they have first 


put on their two-piece garment of silk’ 

The stanza quoted above from a silk-weavers’ inscription of A. D. 473 
would serve asa good advertisement for any silk-manufacturing modern 
mill as it advertises silk garments in quite a modern fashion. In fact the 
ancient Indiansilk weavers rightly claimed the credit of providing an 
added charm by their silk gatments to young and beautiful ladies bedecked 
with gold necklaces and flowers and with their lips reddened by the use 
of Tambala. This make-up of ancient Indian damsels remains almost 
unchanged duringthe last 1500 years, with the only exception of the 
lip-stick which is now used for giving colour to the lips instead of the use 
of Tambala for the same purpose, But the use of the lip-stick has not 
spread to the country side, where the use of Tambala is very common as 
an aid to beauty. 


3. Fleet's urasplation of the verse is a3 follows :— 

Page 85 —"(Jst as) « woman, though endowed with youth aod beauly (and) adorned 
with tbe arrangement of golden Necklaces and biel ows acd flowers, goes not to meet (her) 
lover in a secret place, ontil she bas put an a pair of coloured silken cloths,— (so) etc.” 

(hoe correct tet of Line 3 in the verse qaoted above is as follows :— 


atten: fiery 28a a-aATT Eg) 


References to Tambala in Indian Inscriptions us 


The reference to Tambala in a Gupta inscription of A.D. 473 
supports the present belief of some scholars that Tambfila was introduced 
into India from the South Sea Islands like Java, Sumztra etc. during the 
early Gupta period as a result of the increased maritime contact of India 
with these islands. The references to Tambala and its ingredients found 
in Kalidasa’s works, and the early medical texts like the Caraka Sarhita, 
Kasyapa Samhita, Susruta Samhita etc. are in harmony with this in- 
scriptional reference of A.D. 473, which further confirms the verses 
about Tambala in the section on Cosmetics and Perfumery (Gandhayukti, 
chapter 77) in the Brhat.Samhita of the celebrated astronomer 
Varahamihira, who was born about A. D, 490 according to S. B. Dikshit.* 


In the Nagar inscription of Dhanika dated (Vikrama) Sarvat 741 
(=A. D. 685) edited by S.S.Guleri in the Bharata-kaumudi (Dr.R. K. 


Mookerji Commemoration Volume), Allahabad, Part I, 1945, we find 
references to karpara (camphor) and Tambala in the following extract : 


Page 274—lines 8 and 9 on the inscription:— 
aad aealat amz6a%2aed BERT | 
Zag (A Tenfeaer AAR BYT-yTT 
wgaenaar aah a ga a(eaa) aratza: It to I 
saMadaraagrentearls 
*  aenaarhs afaaftaaal? ant | 
a(ar) errr eons 9a 
aan aerTahigaadgia tl te 


The foregoing extract gives us a description of the sorry plight of the 
wives of the enemies as a result of the exploits of the king, whose wrath 
brought tears to the eyes of these wives and removed the smiles on their 
facesand the red colour® of Tambala on their lower lips. 


The following references to betel-nuts and Tambala in old Kannada 


4. History of Indian Astronomy (ia Marathi), Popa, 1896, p. 212, 

5. The first Westera mention ofcamphor (caphura) occursia the Greek Medical writer 
Adtius (c. A. D. 540) but it probably came through the Arabs (vide article on Cumphor, ia 
Hobson-Jobson by Yule and Burnell, London, 1903, p. 151). It has been suggested that tbe 
‘word for camphor was originally Javanese ia which language Aapar appears to mean both 
lime and camphor. 

6. The mention of the colour produced by Tambala chewing preumer the use of two 
maio ingredients viz. Chunar and Cateclus the antiquity of which has been euablished by me 
for about 2000 years (see my article ia this volume). 
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inscriptions in South Kanara and the Bellary District of the Madras 
Province are noteworthy as they show the production of the betel-nuts and 
betel-leaves between A. D. 750 and 962 in South India. South Kanara is 
still famous for its betel-nuts as it appears to have been more than 1200 
yearsago. The Kannada inscriptions under reference are as follows:— 


(1) Inscription of A. D. 750-70 (South Kanara of Madras Province) 
refers to the word ‘adakeya’ meaning ‘of areca-nuts’ (vide p. 1S of 
‘Historical Grammar of Old Kannada’ by G.S. Gai, Deccan College 
Research Institute, Poona, 1946). 

The word ‘adake’ means ‘areca-nut.' The word for nut-cracker viz. 
‘adbitta’ current in the Marathi language for more than 400 years is of 
Kannada originasI have proved in my paper on the Indian Nut-cracker.’ 


(2) Inscription of A. D. 962 (Bellary District of Madras Province) 
refers to ‘Tarhbulam’ (areca-nuts, leaves etc., vide p. 163 of G.S. Gai's 
Grammar of Old Kannada referred to above. 


The production of betel-nuts on a large scale in the districts of the 
Bombay Presidency including the Karnatak and South Indian di 
from A.D. 1000 onwards is amply vouched by the following inscriptio 


A.D. 1028—A stone-slab inscription at Hosur in the Gadag Talukaofthe 
Dharwar District of the reign of Jagadekamalladeva I records the 
grant of an areca-nut garden and house sites made by Aycha-gavunda 
to the basadi constructed by him in memory of his wife (vide 
Inscription Nu. 65 on page 55 of Bombay Karnatak Inscriptions, Vol. 
I, Part I, Madras, 1940, South Indian Inscriptions, Vol, XI. Part 1), 


AD. 1061—Ibid. Inscription No. 96 (Dharwar District) records the gift 
of one pana and 100 areca-nuts on every areca-palm garden to 400 
mahajans of Brahmapurl. 


A.D. 1050—Inscription No. 107 (page 82 of South Indian Inscriptions, 
Vol. IX. Part I, Madras, 1939) records the gift of land with some rows 
of areca-nut trees, a flower-garden and an oil-mill to Vidyanidhi 
Pandita for the service of God. 


A.D. 1079—Ibid., Inscription No. 141 records the grant of land for the 
secvice of God Ramesvara. The five-hundred merchants of the place 
made a gift of kani per load of betel-leaves. 


1. Sea Bharata Ithtsa Sarhrodhana Mangala Quarterly, Poona, 1948, pp. 8-14, 
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A.D. 1135*—Ibid,. Inscription No 232 records the ‘gift of 500 leaves for 
the service of the God Jakkesvara.’ This isa gift by some Settis of 
Place. 

A.D. 1142—Ibid., Inscription No, 238—An officer under Virapaindava- 
deva and other persons made a grant of the toll on three lacs of areca- 
nuts for the service of the God Gavaresvaradeva. 

A.D. 1292—Ibid., Inscription No. 344—Merchants of various countries 
are said to have granted one tara of betel-leaves out of every nade 
for the service of God, 

A.D. 1147—Inscription No. 8 inthe volume on Kolhapur Inscriptions 
(by K.G. Kundangar. 1939) refers to one Bammanayya the Prime 
Minister, the head of the betel-leaf department’ (lines33-34of the 
Inscription on p. 82.) 

A.D. 1144) Dr. B.A. Saletore refersto areca-nuts and betel-leaves in 

A.D. 11635 inscriptions. (vide p. 151 of Vol. [of Social and Political 
Life of Vijayanagar). 

A.D. 1166—Inscription No. 13 of Kolhapur Inscriptions refers to grant 
of land for the ‘betel-leaves of God Cenna KeSava' (lines 66-69 on 
p. 112). 

AD, 1176—Inscription No. 14 (Kolhapur Inscriptions) refers to taxes 
onimported articles like pepper. sugar, jaggery and betel-nuts. It 
further refers to an assembly of oilmen granting one spoon of oil on 
eash extraction from each shop every year for the betel-leaf of God 
(line 52, P- 120). 

AD. 1193—Inscription No. 2033 of Malaya Sitha of Tripuri refers to 
“Harisirhha. son of Jagatsimha, who was betel-nut distributor (vide p. 
282 of D. R. Bhandarkar's List of Northern Inscriptions and Epigra- 

phia Indica, Vol XIX, pp. 296 ff). 

A.D. 1235—Inscription No. 18 (Kolhapur Inscriptions by K. G. 

Kundangar, 1939) of the Yadava king Singhanadeva refers to the 
@rant ‘for the betel-leaves of God Bhavasuddhadeva (line 64, 
p. 153). 


8. Inthe encyclopaedic work “Als nasollas a’ (G. 0. Ser ies, Baroda, Vol. 1) compased by 
Someevara about A.D. 1120.there is a chapter on Taminlobhogir. which 
the different iogredientsof Tambrila aod their use. The ames of place: 
‘which produced the best kinds of bvfel-leaves and bvtel-nuts have been mentioned in this 
chapter, which Is perbaps the earliest medieval special account of Tambalu as used at the 
foyalcoart. 
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A.D. 118:—Inscription No, 15 (Kolhapur Inscriptions) refers to 
betel-leaves sellers’ making a grant of 100 betel-leaves on one 
load for the maintenance of the betel-leaves of God Habbesvara 
lines 68-90, p 137). 

At present the use of betel-nut and cocoanut on all auspicious and 
religiousfunctions is very common in India among the Hindus. It is 
worth while undertaking an investigation into the origin and history of 
this use, For this purpose it is desirable to record the different words for 
the betel-nut and the cocoanut recorded in literary and inscriptional 
sources, The lexicon Amarakosa ( between c. A.D. 500 and 800 ) records 
the synonyms for the betel-nut and the cocoanut as follows :— 

Kanda 11 (aatferl) — p. 212 of N. S. Press Edition, Bombay, 1905, 

Cocoanur—'ANeBugy are wth II 
Bhanuji Diksita (c.A.D.1630) says that a1fA®< and HHA are two 
synonyms for aIR&a or cocoanut. 

Betel-nut—O1 FW: BY TUS? |e: I yKE H 
Bhanuji Diksita says that these are five synonyms for qagq 
commonly known os ‘@}an? (‘ag quagey’ ‘Ma? eff erae), 

The Bengal Inscriptions edited by Mujumdar refer frequently to 
aifia (cocoanut) and qa16 (betel-nut) plantation on the lands donated"! 
certain persons by the kings of Bengal as will be seen from the follo 
references :— 


9. With the acquisition of the betel-chewing habit by the Aryans in Todia there arose a 
lacs of traders la Tambaia called tambagiska class, which later became a casie with the name 
Tarmboll. At provent the Talt (oilman) and Tamboli (eller of Tambnia) are regular castes ia 
theladian castooyptem, The hiitory ofthe Tanibotl casteis Worthy of a careful study. 

10, Wilson, H. H.. in hls Sansdnit Eng. Distionary p. 306, explains the word "guvaks’ 
es follows = 

“TMG 0(-:). The de 
FY] to st0oh, affix WG and F converted to WG icregolarly’. 

Wt is worth-wbile umciog the history of the word ‘GATS’ in sources earlier than 
Amarabore with a view to datermicing its exact etymology. Tt is for linguists to say if this 
word is really & Sambrit word, 

M1, Paol, P. Li his Eurly Mistoryof Bangat, Calcutta, 1939, p. 131, describes the 
Admivinativ e system and thereqular taxes revealedby the grants of the Pala kings, In ths 
‘cxnvection he obrervas :— 
interesting tonotetbatiotheland grants it is specially suid that the donee is to 
havetbeprivilege of theen joymentol madhuks, mango, jackfruit, betelnut, and cocasnut 
wees. This goss to showthat thebiog had some share {rom their income, This is further 
confirmed by the fuctthat fo the Sahitya Pariqad grant of Viewarnpasena the income derived 
from the betel-leaf plantatloas is to be enjoyed by the doses’. 


ut-tree (Areca {aufel or Catechu) 
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(1) Copper-plate of Visvarnpa (vide p. 178 of Bengal Inscriptions by 
Mujumdar, Vol. III, 1929 ; see also Indian H:storical Quarterly, 
Vol. II, No. 1, March 1926, pp. 77-86). 


Line 45—Mention is made of ‘ata’ in the sense of Betel-leaf planta- 
tion in which sense this word is used in Bengal. 
Line 50—‘gargqa’= 100 betel-nut trees. 
Line 53—‘qaréq ered’ — together with price of betel nuts. 
Line 54—‘qarsa.eqy’= land in which grow betel-nut trees. 
Line 60—‘aqarsaifiRar.....2[f42 = land in which are growing betel- 
nut trees and cocoanut trees. 
Line 61—‘garsaift@anfea Samafarat’= causing plantation of betel-nut 
trees and cocoanut trees. 
(2) Sundarban Copper-plate of Laksmanasena (Bengal Inscriptions, 
Vol. III (1929), p. 169, ed. by Mujumdar). 
Page 171—‘equisaihaa.. ... pum’ 
Page 425—Plate of Kesavasena 
Line 51—‘equsmfatu (yf 
Page 112—Plate of Laksmansena—‘epne7iRea:’ 
Page 102—(Plate of Laksmariasena) 
Line 39—eqqaremihita:’ 
Pages 93 and 97—‘aifasa"Qadar’ 
(3) Copper-plate (Dacca Dist.) of Bhojavarman (about A. D. 1100) 
(Bengal Inscriptions, Vol. 111). 
Page 24—‘naaaal agarsaasy’ 
(land ‘with mango, Jack fruit, betel-nut and cocoanut trees’). 
Page 8—Copper-plate of Sri Candra— Matar STATA TT’ 
(4) Anuta Copper-plate of Laksmanasena—(Inscriptions of Bengal, 
Vol. Ill, Varendra Research Society, Rajashahi, Bengal, 1929) 
Page 67—‘eug 84... ...891F-OhFa 
Ca plot of land...with betel-nut and cocoanut trees'—p. 90). 
We have recorded above a few references to betel-nut plantations in 
Bengal from the inscriptions of Bengal kings whose chronology” is as 


follows :— 


of the Christian Er This js Got mentioned io Vedic, Pali or early Sanskrit literature. 
The wor ddalima, dadima etc. is traceable to Iranian dulin, reeonsteucted oa the 
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1 Laksmanasena (27 years)—c. A.D. 1178-1205 
2 Visvaropasena (14 years, son of Laksmanasena) 
3. Bhojavarman'* (about A.D. 1100) 

In the light of the above chronology we are warranted in concluding 
thatthe betel-nut plantations were a regular feature of agriculture and 
economics of Bengal between c. A.D. 1100 and 1300. 

It is possible to find references to Tambala in inscriptions of Northern 
and Southern India posterior to A.D. 1300. I hope some expert in the 
study of inscriptions would collect and record such references with a view 
to reconstructing the economic history of the Areca-nut and allied 
products in mediaeval India, 

T conclude this short reeord of references to Tambnila in inscriptions 
from A.D. 473onwards by adding the following late references to Tambala 
to the present study:— 

(1) Dr. B.A. Saletore in his Social and Political Life of Vijayanagar 
Vol. Il, p. 180, mentions an inscription of A.D. 1422 which describes the 
conquett of a Jain general. In this connection the inscription mentions 
the women of the conquered people as follows :-— 

‘By their bimba-like lips, deprived of the redness (caused) by the 
betel’. 

(2) Inthe Journal of the Annamalai University (March 1941, p, 
318) an inscription of the time of the Nayaks of Tanjore from Pattiswatam 
(No. 257 of 1927) refers to a dispute regarding the procedure in the receipt 
of betel-leaves and areca-nuts during marriages. 


14, Thd., pp.7-80. Bhojavarman wasths last koowo Varman Kiog. He was the toa 
of Samslavorman by Trailokyssundar!. Samolavarman was the son of Jafovarman, & 
contemPorary of Vigrahapala III (c. A.D. 1045-1072). ‘The Varmans were moat Probably outed 
by Vijayusena (c,A.D. 1097-1159), ‘ 


14. Studies in the History of Tambtla—Use 


of Tambila outside India between 
A. D. 650 and 1900.” 


In the series of papers projected by me on the history of Tambala 
(use of betel-nut and betel-leaf for chewing purposes ) in India. I have so 
far published two papers, one on the history of Indian Nut-cracker' and 
the other on the history of the use of Lime and Catechu in Tambala’. In 
the latter paper I have recorded some evidence about the currency and 
antiquity of Tambala in Indo-China, In this connection it may be 
worthwhile recording some evidence about the existence of the use of 
Tambala in countries adjacent to India or otherwise. The following 
notes collected at random during the course of my cultural studies may 
be helpful to other scholars to record similar notes from sources not 
available to me. 


1, Arthur A. Perera in his article on Glimpses of Singhalese Social 
Life, (Indian Antiquary 1904) records the following interesting story 
about the Cocoanut and the Areca tree :— 

Page 231—“An astrologer of the Beravaya caste once told a King 
that a particular day and hour was so auspicious that anything 
planted then would become a useful tree. Thereupon the 
King directed the astrologer's head to be severed and planted, 
and this grew into the crooked cocoanut tree. The King was 
so pleased with it that he got his own head planted and it 
became the straight areca tree.” 


“Journal of the Travancore University Marusscripts Library, Vol. VI, Nos. 1-2, pp.l-l4. 

1. Vide pp. 814 of B I. S. Mandol Quarterly (Poona. 1948). 10 this paper I bave 
eablished the use of the betel-out-cracker (adkitta) upto about 1300 A.D. The Marathi 
word agkitta is derived from a Canarese word for this instrument current in the 14th centary 
A.D. A Marathi Word, viz. Popha|-phodya for nut-cracker was current in the Deccan about 
1230 A. D. as it is found in a Marathi Mahanubhaos work Lilacaritra (utarardba). Details 
of these references will be found ia my paper 00 Tombuts published in the Volume meatiooed 
in foot-votes below. As regards the ure of autcrackers in Europe, vide Bulletin of the Suseum 
of Pina Arte, Boston, December. 1949, No. 270, pp. 76-77. wherea broae object (Ggure 6)of 6 
inches ia length (of theshape of scissors) has been identified as @ mut-crucker. It was ound at 
Lille and most probably it originated in Northern France or Franco-Flemish centre in the 14h 
gentury A. D. 

2, Cootributed tothe 15D Anniversary Volume of the Asiatic Societyof Bombay, 
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The story explains in a funny manner the contrast of crooked 
cocoanut plantations with the straight areca plantations in Ceylon.* 

2 Inan Account of the Kingdom of Nepal (Book the Fourth, 
Chapter Il of the Travel of Ippolito Desideri of Fistoia S. J. (A.D. 


1712—-1727)—Broadway Travellers, London, 1932, pp. 313—314) we find 
«reference to the use of betel and pan in the following extract :— 


Now by Nepalese law, persons living in the royal palace, 
even any who touched the walls with their hands, enjoyed the 
right of sanctuary and absolute immunity from any danger ; 
nevertheless the Neu&rs killed, almost in the presence of the 
prince, several foreigners and Muhammedans Another time 
they sent a deadly poison wrapped in certain aromatic and 
tonic leaves much used in certain parts of India, where they 
are called betel’ in Mogol their name is pan. The 
Muhammedans exposed the treachery and the king sent for 
u goat, which fell dead after eating a few leaves. The 
miscreants were punished, but far too leniently, with perpetual 
banishment. At last the successive rebellions of the Neuars 
10 afflicted the young and robust king, that he died of 
anxiety and worry.” 


3. According to Thomas Green’ “Areca Catechu" is “a native of 
the East Indies and of Cochin-China”. This statement is in harmony 
with the antiquity of Tambala in Indo-China referered to by me already 
in this paper. 

4. Inthe History: of Sumatra by William Mardsden ( 2nd Edition, 
London, 1784 ) we get an exhaystive account of the Betel-nut plantations 
and the custom of chewing betel-nut as current in Sumatra in the latter 
part of the 18th century. I give below the pertinent extracts which 
would enable the readers to understand fully the cultural back-ground 
of Tambala in Sumatra more than 160 years ago :— 

Page 74 —Betel-nut and other vegetables of domestic life. 


3. The bistory of Tambata ia Ceylon needs to be reconstructed 00 the basis ofSinghalese 
Inerary sources with which 1 am oot familiar. 

4. The history of Tambala in Nepal needs to be investigated. From Apolito’s remarks 
it appear that Tombala may bave been current at the court of Nepal prior to A. D. 1712, 

5. Vide p. 8 of “The Universot Herbal or Botanical, Medical and Agricultural 

containing a account ofall tha known plants in the World" by Thowas Green, 

‘Vol. 1 (Fisher, Son and Co. 1623; Loadon, Paris, New York). See also Page 336 of Vol. If of 
Herbal where Areca Catecl is dencribed as "Native of the Basy-Indées”, 
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“Of the Penang or Betel-nut tree, which in growth and appearance 
is not unlike the cocoanut, the natives make large plantations, 
as well asof the Seree, a creeping plant, whose leaf, of a strong 
aromatic flavour, they eat with betel-nut and other additions, 
a practice which I shall hereafter describe.” 


Page 127—“The Penang or Betel-nut, before mentioned, is a 
considerable article of traffic’ to the coast of Coromandel or 
Telinga particularly from Acheen.” 

Page 242— Custom of chewing Betel - Emblematic presents etc. 

“ Whether to blunt the edge of painful reflection or owing to an 
aversion our natures have from total inaction, most nations 
have been addicted to the practice of enjoying by masticati 
or otherwise, the flavour of substances possessing an inebriating 
quality. The South Americans chew the cocoa and mambee 
and the Eastern people, the betel and areca or as they are 
called in the Malay language. Seeree and penang. This custom 
has been accurately described by various writers’ and therefore 
it is almost superfluous to say more on the subject, than that 
Sumatrans universally use it, carry the ingredients constantly 
about them and serve it to their guests on all occasions, the 
prince in a gold stand and the poor man in a brass box or mat 
bag.® The betel stands of the better rank of people are usually 
of silver, embossed with rude figures. The Sultan of Moco 
was presented with one® by the India Company with 
their arms on it; and he possesses besides another of gold 


filagree. The form of the stand is the frustum of an hexagonal 
pyramid reverse bout six or eight inches diameter. It 


contains many smaller vessels, fitted to the angles for holding 


6. Owing to the continuous commercial contact of India with Sumatra the uaflic ia 
tetelarut (Peoang) with South Indian ports must have bea constant since the first contact of 
Tadiawith Sumatra and other islands in Soathera Seas 

'7- I pfopese to record in a special paper notices of Tarbnia in India by foreign 
observers. 

8. Lo the Deccan the poor men addicted to Tambats carry with them a cloth wallet 
called “Cofct” which contains peckets for keeping the betel-ouls, betel-leaves, tin boxes 
‘pataicing chunaen and other ingtedientts, ay also the out-cracker. The wallet is rolled up and 
‘earried i0 & pocket of the jacket, shirt or coat. 

9. I this silver stand could be traced now it woud be worthy of being preserved ia a 
moeum My friend Mr. D. G. Kelkar of Poona has collected a large oumber of aut-crackers, 
‘Cuunain boxes and Letel stands of the 17u) century aod the 18th century from some part: of 
India. He should try {o collect specimens of there items from Java, Sumatra, Indochina etc., 
‘weere Tambata bas been current for hundreds of years as proved by this papar. 
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the nut-leaf and chunam, which is quicklime from cacline 
shells; with placesfor the instruments'® employed for cutting 
the first ; (cacheep) and spatulas for spreading the last. 

When the first salutation is over, which consists in bending the 
body and the inferior’s putting his joined hands between those 
of his superior and then lifting them to his forehead. the 
betel is presented asa token of hospitality" and an act of 
politeness. To omit iton the one hand, or to reject it on the 
other, were an affront as it would be likewise ina person of 
the subordinate rank to address a great man, without the 
precaution of chewing it before he spoke. All the preparation 
consists in spreading on the Seeree leaf a small quantity of 
Chunam and folding it up with a slice of penang nut. Some 
mix with these gambeer, which isa substance prepared from 
the leaves of atree of that name by boiling their juices toa 
consistance and made up into little balls cr square* (* A parti- 
cular detail of the cultivation and manufacture of the Gambeer 
is given in the second volume of the trans. of the Batavia 
Society, I, i. 2). Tobacco'* is likewise added, which is shred fine 
for the purpose, and carried between the lip and upper row 
of teeth. From the mastication of the first three proceeds 
a juice, which tinges the saliva of a bright red and which the 
leaf and nut without the Chunam will not yield. This hue’? 


10. Capt. Edward Bloor (A.D 1794) refers to the nut-eracker used in India io his 
Naroative etc . (vide wy paperon IntianNut-cracker). 
AL, Offering Tambaks as sign of hospitality is mentioned ia the Kamasttra (N.S. 


Press, Bombay: 1900) p 314— 
‘anquift Bsyaq.. 
sneer der serdar Tati” 

and p 239.— 
“aasirngi 
12, Acad Beg taw tobuece at 
(side p. 925 of Hobson Jobson, 1503), 
13, Sanrkrit literatore is (oll of references to the hue or red colour imparted to the 
oath by fambalaaswill be seen from the following extracts :— 
(Bha maha ?)— 
“aqnaTaay ig Carafaa | 
wera ata ae ae” 
(See p. 8¢8 of Kavyadurva ed. by R. Radi, B.S.S. 1938). 
(gtegareUlaka)— 
“Cont 3 eafhacreTeng? cveqneaféa: |” 


Y 


anqQeit: qa 


japur ia A. D. 1604.1605 and introduced it to Akbar 


Use of Tambala outside India i 
icated to the mouth andI im 
ing communicate. jouth and lips j 
el and an agreeable flavour is impa weed o re ee oh 
juice is usually, though not always, swallowed by the tent’ 
of betel. We might reasonably suppose that its active aatnie, 
would injure the coats of stomach but experience seems 
disprove Such a consequence. It is common to see the tecth <4 
elderly persons stand loose in the gums, which is probably en, 
effect of this custom, but I do not think that it affects a 
soundness of the teeth themselves. Children begin to chee 
tetel very young and yet their teeth ate always be utifully wl 
till Pains are taken to disfigure them, by filing and st 
them black, To persons who are not habituated to the comment 
tion, it causes a strong giddiness, astringes and cheoriaten thc 
tongue and fauces and destroys for a time the faculty of taste 
During the pooaso or fast of Ramzan the Mahomedans among 
them abstain from the use of betel while the sun continues above 
the horizon, but, excepting at this season, it is the constant 
luxury of both sexes from an early period of childhood till, be- 
coming toothless, they are reduced to the necessityof having the 
ingredients previously reduced to a paste for them, so that 
without further effort the betel may dissolve in the mouth. 
Along with the betel and generally in the Chunam is the mode 
of conveying philtres or love charms" How far they prove 
effectual I cannot take upon me to say, but suppose they are 
of the nature of our stimulant medicines, and that the direction 
of the passion is of course indiscriminate. The practice of 
administering poison in this manner is not followed in latter 
times but the idea is not so far eradicated as entirely to prevent 
suspicion, appears from this circumstance. that the guest though 
taking a leaf from the betel service of bis entertainer not 
unfrequently applies it to his own Chunam and never omits to 
pass the former between his thumb and forefinger, inorder to 
wipe off any extraneous matter. This mistrustful procedure 
isso common as not to give offence. 


Tobacco :—Besides the mode mentioned before of enjoying the flavour of 
tobacco it is also smoked by the natives, and for this use, after 


14. Nagarasarvasva (Ed. by Tripathi Bombay. 1921, pp. 21-22) a work o erotics by 
Pudmar'rt (c. A. D, 1000) dereribes five kinds of Tambala wed ia love affairs:— 


“qeqatees': Va Sifiat AGAR: | 
Seagusciiganagt: 1” etc. 
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it fine, while green, and drying it well, it is rolled 
upin leaves of the Neepah tree (a species of palm) and it is 
in that form called roko. The rokos are carried in the betel 
box or more commonly under the daytar or handkerchief, 
which in imitation of turban surrounds the head. Much 
tobacco is likewise imported from China and sells at a high 
Price. It scems to possess a greater pungency than Sumatran 
plane.” 

In the above account of Tambala in Sumatra in the latter part of the 
18th century the oral use of toba:co along with Tambala is noteworthy. 
Suchoral use of tobacco with Tambala is widely current at present in 
India. 

5. The use of Tambalain Arabia at Dhofar at the extremity of 
Yemen is vouched by Batutta in his Travels (ed. By H. A. R. Gibb, 
London, 1929—Broqdway Travellers). Batutta tells us that the inhabi 
tants of Dhofar resemble the pzople of North-West Africa in their 
customsand that the cultivated “betel trees” by which he means the 
betel vines and used the leaf of these creepers along with areca-nuts and 
chalk. According to Gibh (Note 13 to Chap. III of Travels) Dhofar 

contai:is tropical vegetationand its population is not Arab but of Sudanic 
type. 

Page 114 — “They (inhabitants of Dhofar) grow betel trees and coco- 
palms which are found only in India. They have no fruit 
and are grown only for their leaves. The Indians have a high 
opinion of betel, and if a man visits a friend and the latter 
gives him five leaves of it, you would think he had given him 
the world, especially if he isa prince or notable. A gift of 
betel isan honour far greater than that of gold or silver. It 
is used in this way. First one takes areca nuts, which are 
like nutmegs, crushes them into small bits and chews them, 
then the betel leaves are taken, a little chalk is put on them, 
and they are chewed with the areca nuts. They sweeten the 
breath and aid digestion, prevent the disagreeble effects of 
drinking water on the empty stomach and stimulate the 
faculties.” 

Page 110 — Batutta goes to Maqda Shaw (Mogdishu). 

Page 111 — “The Sultan (of Mogdishu) whose name is Abu Bakr, is of 
Berberah origin, and he talks in Maqdishi language, though he 
knows Arabic. When we reached the palace and news of my 
arrival was sent in, a eunuch came out with a plate containing 
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betel leaves and arecanuts. He gave me ten leaves and a 
few nuts, the same to the qadi and the rest to my companions 
and the qadi's students and then said “Our master commands 
that he be lodged in the Students’ house.” 

Page 241 — Batutta went to Maldive islands. At the island of Mahal. 
the seat of the Sultana and her husband, he was honoured. 
“They brought out betel and rose-water tous, this being their 
mark of honour.” (p. 246). Batutta married the daughter of 
the Wazier Sulayman, who “gave his consent'* and sent the 
customary betel and sandalwood” (p. 249). 


Page 272 — Batutta at Barahanakar (probably Arakan in Burma). 
“This tribe is a rabble. They live in reed huts roofed 
with grasses on the sea-shore and have abundant banana, areca 
and betel trees.” 


Puge 273 — Batutta at Jawa (Sumatra). 
“The commonest trees there are the coco-palm, areca, clove, Indian 
aloe, jack-tree, mango, jamun, sweet orange and camphor cane.” 

The foregoing references to the use of Tambala in Arabia, Maldive 
Islands, Sumatra, Java, Burma etc. in Batutta’s Travels (A. D. 1325 
1354) clearly prove the currency of the Tambala habit outside India in the 
first half of the 14th century. 

6, The Italian traveller Tavernier in his Travels (Trans. by V. Ball, 
London, 1889. Vol. II) describes the use of Tambala by the King of 
Bantam, (situated at the western end of Java) as follows :— 

Page 354—“On his right side there was an old black woman who held 


in her hand a small mortar and a pestle of gold in which she 
crushed the betel leaves with which she mixed arecanuts" and 


dissolved seed pearls. When she saw that the whole was well 
pounded she placed her hands on the King's back who at once 
opened his mouth and she put the betel in with her fingers as 
women do who give pap to their infants" because the king had 


15. The Smytyarthasara of S/ridhara (A. D. 1150-1200) also refers to the practice of 
eHecting a marriage by giving Tambnia alone as a siga of consent :— 
ogaag (v- |. sig) Raity anqeraaer 1” 
(p. 17 of Anandes‘rama Ed. Poona, 1912) 
16. “‘Araque io the origioal"—Editor, 


17, “Treceatly saw the famous hairy womaa of Mandalay beiogsupplied with bots! by 
ther Burmese atteodaat in much the same way ; being blind the packet had to be prepared for 
ber and placed in the mouth” ~Editor. 
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no teeth: for he had eaten so much tobacco that his teeth had 
fallen out.” 

The above extract proves the use of Tambala in Java in the middle of 
the 17th century. 

7. The Italiantraveller Manucci in his Storia do Mogor (or Mogul 
India) Trans, by William Irvine, London, 1918 (John Murray, 4 vols.) 
makes mention of betel leaves sent to the Indian envoy while in Persia and 
further observesthat these leaves were not available in Persia as will be 
seen fromthe followingextract :— 

Vol. II,p. 128—"The ambassador (sent to Persia by Aurangzeb) 
arranged matters so that on his arrival in Isfahan he received 
there fresh betel, a leaf that on mastication gives an agreeable 
odour to the stomach. I spoke of it in the First part of my 
History (1,39) upon my arrival in Surat. They have none of 
this leaf in Persia.” 

It is noteworthy how Aurangzeb's Muslim ambassador, addicted to 
Tambala in India, arranged for its supply in Persia, where it was not 


current inhistime as expressly stated by Manucci. It is curious that the 
betel leaves which were cultivated in Yemen and chewed by the Arabs in 


the middle of the 14th century should not be current in Persia inthe 
middle of the 17th century. 

& The Chinese traveller I-tsing in his Travels (or a Record of the 
Budd Religion as practised in India and Malay Archipelago)—(A.D. 
671-695) Trans by Takakusu, Oxford, 1896—refers to the use of betel-nut 
in the ten islands of the Southern Sea and the betel-nut forest in the 
country of the Naked people (Nicobar island) in the following extracts :— 

Page XXX (General Introduction) —‘I sailed to Eastern India, 
Going towards the North from Ka-Cha after more than ten 
days sail we came to the country of the Naked people (/nsulae 


Nudorum). Looking towards the east we saw the shore for an 
extent of one or two Chinese miles with nothing but cocoa-nut 


trees and betel-nut forest, luxuriant and pleasant.” 
Page 45 — Rules about Upavasatha day. 
“In the ten islands of the Southern Sea...........0 


Then the priests are laid outside the house to wash their hands 
and rinse their mouths and/after this sugar-water and Pin-lang'* 


18. "It is called Pin.tong, from the Malay Pinang, which is the deuit of Areca 
Catechu Sanshrit Paga"—Editor. 
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(ie., betel nuts) are offered to them in sufficient quantities, 
then they withdraw from the house. 


“On the first day the host preparesa Pin-lang nut, fragrant oil’® 
prepared from mustaka and a small quantity of crushed rice 
placed ona leaf in a plate etc.” 


Page 48 — “After the priests have finished eating...Next some Pin-lang 
fruit (betel nuts) and nutmegs mixed with cloves and Baros 
Camphor®® are distributed. In eating these they get the 
mouth fragrant, the food digested and the phlegm removed. 
These fragrant medicinal things and the others are given to the 
Priests after they have been washed with pure water and 
rapped in leaves.” 

Inthe foregoing scanty notesI have tried to record documentary 
evidence about the use of Tambala outside India from c. A.D. 650 onwards 
in Sumatra, Java, Maldive Islands, obar Islands, South Arabia etc. 
This evidence isin harmony with the view of MM. Dr. P.V. Kane in his 
History of Dharmagastra (B.O.R. Inst., Poona, 1941) Vol. II, p, 734:— 
“Tambala was probably introduced sometime before or about the beginn- 
ing of the Christian era in South India and then spread northwards.” 


Dr. Kane states that Tambala is not mentioned in ancient Grhyasatras 
(p.734), though there are references to Tambala in Laghuharita 
Laghvasvalayana, Varahamihira, AuSanasa, Raghuvarhsa, ( VI. 64) 
Kamasiatra 1.4,16. etc. (p. 734). 


19. The use of fragrant oit in serviog the qu ests alter tambalu is given to them alter 
dinger is very common in Maharasfra today. The currency of this custom io the isleods of 
the Southera Sea io the 7th century A. D. is oote worthy. 


2 The use of camphor in Tambala is mentioned in the drama Bircchakofebo (ed. by 
H, M. Sastri, N.S. Press, Bombay 1910) :— 
Poge 105(Act 1V)— 
“Rages :-—aa ahusrsigea: anid aga |” 
‘The Nandi purana refers to camphor-boxes and Tambula boxes :— 
cpduta areaify arqernaadt aut” 
See 1547 of the Nirnayasindhu., Chowkhamba Series, Benares, 1897, where Nandipurana 
1s quoted) . 


The Saundaryajahart of S/atkarcdrya (e A. 1. 800) (ed. Adyar, 1937, p. 198) relers to 
Tambala aod cum phor(karptra) as follows :— 


“KMADTR ofeacediasar 


dat aaa acAaTqa sta: |” 
(V. 63). 
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My friend Dr. V. S. Agrawala thinks that “Tambala came into vogue 
somewhere about the early Gupta period. As a result of India’s 
cultural contact with the Eastern Islands" we came to be acquainted with 
the Tambolales 


These remarks also get supported by the evidence collected by me so 


far. 


21. The first eoloaisation ofthe Hindas ia Malayasia goesback to the Ist or Zad century 
‘A. D. and reaches its high water auurk ofglory aod spleodoar towards the end of the 7th ceatary 
A. D. (vide p. 138 of Vol. 11 of R. C. Majumdar's Suvarnadvtpe, Dacca, 1937). Speakiog of 
the Hinds civilization iaSuparpadotpo daring this period of 500/€CO years, Dr. Majumdar 
tefers to the ove of betel as a castom of Ka-to (Keddah) :— 


“The following costoms of Ka-ta referred to by the Chinese aro slso Tadian in origia 
(Seo page 122 of Notas on Molzy Archipelago and Malacca compiled from Chinese Sources’ 
byW. P. Groeaeveldt, V. B.G Vol. XXXIX, Part I (Batavia, 1877). When they marry thoy 
(iveno otber prevents than areconuts sometimes as many as two buodred trays" etc, 


15. The Attitude of Hindu Dharmasastra 
towards Tambola-Bhoga 


(Enjoyment of Betel)* 


Having published several papers on the history of tambala (betel- 
chewing) in India I developed a desire to study the attitude of Hindu 
religion towards this gay habit of betel-chewing now current in several 
parts of India. Asa result of my stu’y I inave collected some evidence 
bearing on this attitude. This evidence shows clearly that tambala was 
recobnised as an object of enjoyment for a lay person but its use was 
forbidden in the case of persons who adopted a religious mode of life or 
observed certain religious vows as a permanent or temporary measure. 

According to a verse’ quoted by the celebrated Gagabhatya 
(c. A. D. 1620-1685) tambula is one of the eight bhogus (objects of enjoy- 
ment) (1) perfumes, (2) woman, (3) clothes, (4) music, (5) tambala, 
(6) dinner, (7) bed, (8) flowers. That tambala is a bhoga (object of 
enjoyment) was recognised hundreds of years before Gagabhatta. In the 
encyclopaedic work Manasollasa composed by the Calukya King Somesvara 
about A.D. 1130 we get regular chapters on the different bhogas 
mentioned in the verse about eight bhogas quoted by Gagabhatta. These 
chapters are as follows :— 


(1) Vilepanabhoga (pp. 85-87 of Manasollasa, Vol. 11 (1939—G. O, 
Series, Baroda) deals with vilepanas or unguents to be used by the King 
for different seasons. The vilepana called Sandhya removes the smell of 


*Journatof Oriental Institute (Baroda), March, 1952. pp. 270-277. 
1. This verse reads as follows :— 
“givalraad aaarqedaay | 
Oza T Hea 34a Amewgqeieag il” 
(videpage 3 of Kayusthadharmapradipa by Gagubbalta—Appeadix @ to “TRserEhe 


avg" published by K, T. Gupte, Poona, 1919) 
Gagabhalta refers to the Tammbull Caste ia the following extracts :— 


PageQ— “a dla: Manes: ayaghaaray: | 
anqaascled 204 ae NAAT I 
maaqAawaiga gf avaanataas: 1” 

Pages 25 — “ qfaarq WReaTgRy AIA GATT | 
AarkRaagared qrenaqefeed: |i” 
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Perspitation. The lepana called pullinga is prescribed for the cold season 
(Hemanta and Sisira). The colour of the vilepana should harmonise 
with the dress, which was changed according to seasons. 

2 Dhapabhoga (Pages 144-145) deals with the ingredients of 
different dhapas (incenses) such as (1) Carnadhapa. (2) Pindadhapa, and 
(3) Vartidhapa, which was placed before the King and queens and also 
kept before the Saris of the queens or their hair. Different kinds of 
incense-holders of gold or silver, with many holes and of the sizes of birds 
or beasts are mentioned in this chapter. 

These two chapters (Vilepanabhoga and Dhapabhoga) correspond to 
the Sugandhabhoga of the verse about 8 bhogas mentioned above. 


3. Yosidbhoga (pages 145-154) deals with the enjoyment of women. 
It mentions the qualification of women, whom a King should marry. 


Thischapter corresponds to vanitabhoga of the verse about 8 bhogas. 


4 Vastropabhoga (pages 88-90) deals with the enjoyment of 
Garments, The King should consider auspicious and inauspicious moments 
for putting on new dress. After applying the vilepana to the body the 
King should call the officer-in-charge of the royal ward-robe and order him 
to bring excellent clothes of cotton or silk, woven with silver or golden 
threads of various kinds and colours brought from different countries and 
wear them, The scheme of clothes recommended for different seasons is 
a8 follows :-— 

Q) = Spring -—Thin and charming silk or cotton clothes. 

(2) Summer :—Clothes of white colour. If woolen clothes are 
worn in summer they should be white, thin. soft and 
beautiful. 

(3) Rainy Season :—Red, pink, reddish and dark-red clothes 
made in an attractive style. 

(4) Autumn :—Thin clothes dyed with Safflower or lac. 

(5) Cold Season .—Woolen clothes of various kinds 

The clothes worn by the King should suit his own complexion. 


5. Sangita-vinoda:— This chapter on music forms part of the third 
and last volume of the Manasollasa. It is the longest chapter asthe 
author had the greatest interest in the art and science of music. This 
chaptercorresponds to the Gitabhoga of the verse about 8 bhogas. 

6 Tambalabhoga (pp. 83-85 of Vol. II of Manasollasa) describes the 
use of tambula bythe King. Betel-nuts for this purpose are to be obtained 
by the officer-in-charge of tambala from places like VanavasL Slices 
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from the tops of these nutsare removed and then they are dried in the 
shade. One-fourth of a nut is used in preparing tambala for the royal use. 
This tambala consists of 52 yellow-ish betel-leaves with their ends removed 
and other ingredients, like pearl-oyster, 7‘avasa camphor, Kastfir! (musk) 
and other sweet-smelling things. 


This chapter corresponds to the tambalabhoga of the verse about 8 
bhogas. 


7. Sayyabhoga (pp. 142-144) deals with seven kinds of royal beds, 
and eight kinds of bed-steads. Toyasayya (water-bed) to be used in 
summer was made of leather with water inside. Hamsajasayya was a 
bed prepared from the feathers of Hamsa and used in the spring. A bed 
of flowers and tender foliage was made for temporary enjoyment. Cotton- 
bed was to be used in hot season and water-bed at noon time. In Hemanta, 
ira and rainy season also cotton bed was used. Inthe autumn the King 
is advised to use Dolamaiica or swinging bed with lotus-filaments inside for 
the sake of enjoyment. 


This chapter corresponds to the Sayyabhoga of the verse about 8 
bhogas. 


8 Annabhoga (pp. 115-136) deals in detail with the vegetaria 
non-vegetarian articles of food and the methods of preparing several 
suitable for different seasons. This chapter has a definite place in the 
history of Indian diet when it comes to be written. 


This chapter corresponds to Bhojanabhoga of the verse about 8 
bhogas. 


9. Malyopabhoga (pp 90-91) deals with the enjoyment of garlands 
offlowers by the King. These flowers were to be gathered from trees 
and creepers. Their names are :— Campaka, Mallika, Utpala, Patala, 
Bakula, Surabhi, Karavira, Satapatra, Malati, Yathi, Varnapuspa, Iruvaitl, 
Nevaltetc. Some of these flowers were used for preparing perfumed oil 
in ancient India as they are used today by Indian perfumers, Floral 
perfumes are appreciated more in India than the synthetic foreign 
perfumes sold in the Indian market. 

This chapter corresponds to the Kusumabhoga of the verse about 8 
bhogas quoted by Gagabhatta. 


A glance at the contents of the Manasollasa, a veritable cultural 
encyclopedia of the 12th century, will convince any one that Indians of 
ancent and medizeval times had interest par excellence in material cultural 
advancement as much as they had in spiritual development, which was of 
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course the coping stone of Indian Civilization. It is no wonder, therefore, 
it of using tambala, which the Indian Aryans acquired about 
jofrom the people of South Sea islands, acquired the status of 
abhoga (object ofenjoyment) in the Indian scheme of bhogas (material 
enjoyment) normally allowed to a house-holder (£rhastha) according to 
Hindu dharmasastza, 

The use of tambala wasforbidden in the case of a yati (ascetic) and it 
would be improper to depict in literature a yati chewing tambnla. 
Jogannttha Panditaraja, the protége of Shah Jahan (A,D. 1628-1658) in his 
treatise on poetics called the Rusagangadhara (N.S, Press, Bombay, 
Page 51) illustrates anatcity:a (impropriety) in literature. The study of 
nifama (Veda) by a Sudra, possession of a wife by a brahmacarin (student) 
and chewing of tambala by a yati-all these are cases of anaucitya 
('aer Pmmreaaag | apa) ade angering | cae 


According to Sivapurana (Section on brahmacarya) quoted inthe 
Prasastisarhgraha by K. Bhujabali Shastri (Jain Antiquary, Vol, VI,No2 
June 1940) a student (brahmacarin) is prohibited to use a comfortable seat 
and bed and garment, tambalat, decoration after bath, tooth-stick. perfumes, 
etc. (page 169—§ Qaaenad aed enya UTAMTRA | VARS BN aT ANAT 
Taq I” ), Evidently a student is to lead a life of hard discipline and con- 
centrate only on his studies. No luxury was allowed to him. “Plain 
livingand high thinking” must be his motto. 

According to Agnipurana (Chapter 175, folio 123 of Venkateswar 
Press Edition, Bombay) a person observing upavasa (religious fast) is 
forbidden to use tambala, He should not drink water repeatedly and 
indulge in sleep by day and sexual intercourse (‘ Hagwauatg aya + 
WMI! BW.E: ABs (Zareaara Aga it". Even today persons observing 
upavasado not use supari(betel nut). 


Haribbtskera Agnihotri (c. A.D, 1675) has recorded some 
observations on the use of tambala in his work on Dharmasastra called the 
Smytinrakasa (MSNo.161 of Vid. 1 in the Government MSS library at the 
B.O.R. Instisute, Poona), He quotes in this connection Markandeya- 
Purana, Jyotirnibandha, and authors of some Smytis like Vasistha and 
Afsvalayana. According to Afvalayana a person desirous of study should 
not use tambala frequently by night. Excessive use of tambala leads to 
paleness, weakness of teeth, diseases of the eye and mouth, and lossof vigour. 
(‘Raemstte oF orga ag Aeat | aN—aaga Fadlaeaaf i aqua | 
Sle gedaan THYAlaeTATTE II"). According to Vasistha the use of any 
ingredient of tambala singly or in combination (i.e. betel nut, betel leaf 
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etc.) by an ascetic, a student, a widow. and a woman in menses is 
tantamount to the use of flesh and wine which is prohibited by 
dhormasastra “afet award @ Aya a tae | ee Tlegri eTRaT QUT 
om || fa” Haribhaskara explains “agm’: ai wage megs grat 
ema ral”) 


According to Itihasopanisad (Sadhale's Upanisadvakyakosa, Vol. 1, 
1940, page 290) a person who offers funeral oblations to his ancestors on 
specific days should avoid the use of tooth-stick, and tambala. He should 
not shave. annoint his body with oil and take food in his own house or in 
another person's house. He should not use any medicine likely to 
simulate sexual tendencies 
Ceawatenqa Doeeandaag) wad qed a warat Hesay”-TAT vo) 

Laksmanabhatta (between A.D. 1580 and 1640 according to Dr. 
P.V. Kane) has quoted some authors and works in his observations on 
tambalain the Section called bhojanakirana of his work “Acararatna 
(MS in the Limaye Collection, B.O. R. Institute, Poona). These works 
andauthors are :—(1) a@rdx2a:, (2) aradl® afea:, (3) acme afte: 
(4) mara (5) squda, (6) tas arate: (7) tarda, (8) faery, 
(9) ae: (10) mIg¥z (see folio 1656 of the MS). According to dabali 
quoted by Hemadri (c. A. D. 1260) tambala is forbidden for one who 
performs $raddha (funeral oblations) in the following verse which is 
identical with the verse quoted above from Itihasopanisad :— 

“gqqaaanag Qlueinag (a4 2) NAAT 
wafe qund = wrzgea aaa i” 

According to ASvalayana quoted in the Acdraratna tambala is 
forbidden to (1) an ascetic, (2) a widow, (3) a diksita (one initiated fora 
teligious ceremony) and (4) a bafu (a young brahmacarin). 

Maithuna’ (Sexual intercourse) is specially forbidden in the case of 
these persons. A person desiring to study should not chew tambala 
frequently by night. The pertinent lines are :— 

cata Raarara dfqaer ade 1 
aeqanad aed Rat a ABA: 0 
Rasatstst wd arag ag Tea I” 


1 Verthema (in hisTravels (Itinerary), Argonant Press, Loodon, 1928, p. 58. (A.D. 
13021508) makes some remarks about the King of Calicut. When a near relative of the King 
died, “As an act of devotion the King does not sleep with a woman or eat betel for a whole 
ver? 
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(See the lines from Afvalayana quoted by Haribhaskara Agnihotri 
referred to by me above). 


According to Krsnabhatpiya quoted in the Acararatna there is no 
objection to the chewing of tambala by a person performing three kinds 
of Sraddha viz. (1) nitya-sraddha (daily and necessary Sraddha), (2) 
ama sraddha (Sraddha performed on the new-moon day, and (3) 
apara-paksika-Sraddha (Sraddha performed in the second or dark half 
of the month). This is the view expressed by Satatapa (‘‘famurd 


PAIS wR TRAST | HLTA Aer AS orvaTsadia 1”). 


According to Brhannaradiya quoted in the Acararatna a person of 
reat renown (mahayasah) should avoid the use of perfumes, tambala and 
flowers for three days commencing with dasami (10th day of a lunar 
fortnight). He should also avoid sexual intercourse during these days, 


Caren asta fated afaaag | ncaa agony eit Reva: IN”? ) 


According to Visnurahasya quoted in the Acararatna a person 
observing a vrata (a religious vow) should entirely avoid the use of 
tambala and the use of oily substances for besmearing the head or other 
parts of the body, as also the use of unguents for the body (‘aaieqi 
fodsie ange wgaq7ay | ATT aatiad asanag Praga i’) 

The attitude of the Hindu dharmasastra towards the use of tambala 
will be sufficiently clear from the evidence of texts quoted above. This 
evidence can be supplemented by observations on tambala from the 
numerous texts on dharmasastra, I hope some close study of these 
observations will be carried out by experts in this field before long. For 
the present 1 close this paper by recording some references to the use of 
tambala in a work on dharmasastra called the Smrtyarthasara by 
Stidhara, who flourished between A.D. 1150 and 1200 according to Dr. 
P.V. Kane. This work has been published in the Anandasrama Sanskrit 
series No. 70, Poona, 1912 The following references are taken from this 
edition — 

(1) Page 6—Rules about the conduct of a Brahmacarin are 
mentioned in the following extract — 

‘sued addi Akeema | ad Slagnia Rqegandftcary 
cera aftae reas megaang sean eae gaTA IS aT TERA AAT TAATATTT- 
afin da iemadeat 


During the period of study a student should avoid women, tambala, 
sleep by day, perfumes. unguents, sporting in water, gambling, dancing, 
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vocal or instrumental music, slander, stale and used food. umbrella, sandals, 
tooth-stick. cloth girt round legs and knees while in a sitting posture. etc 


Evidently the above extract enjoins the student to be very seriousand 
stoic during the period of his study. No modern student would like to 
undergo such stoic discipline. 


Page 17 —Writing about vivaha (marriage) Sridhara says that in the 
case of marriage of the asura type the offering of betel is 
sufficient to effect the marriage ( srginafagg 
anqanaaen”’). 


Page 48 —In his remarks on pitryajfia (offering libations of water 
daily to ancestors) Scidhara states that one can perform all 
acts connected with this yajila such as bath, gifts etc. even 
after chewing tambala and drinking water, milk and 
medicine, as also after eating sugar-cane, fruits and roots 
(6 egat sa A ange ga aan | natal ser: 
eqraqraeer: feat"). 


Page 55 —Among things to be offered to the pindas (rice-balls) for 
the Manes of ancestors Sridhara includes tambala, flowers, 
incense perfume, etc. (“ aa: Rugea) wqaaney-qasy-dle-ae- 
anrg afer aca etc.” 


Page 70 —In this remarks on Sayana-vidhi (use of bed bya house- 
holder) Sridhara says that the house-holder should go to 
bed with his wife after enjoying perfumes and tambala 
(“ aa: eaftaar ag arieaeaang nfs aera: BIT”). 

Tt would be seen from the above extracts that the use of tambala 
wasallowed to a house-holder whose life was given to bhoga (material 
enjoyment) within certain limits. There was no laxity, however, in the 
tulesforthe life of the brahmacarin (unmarried students) which was 
designed to be austere in every respect, free from the temptationsfor 
material enjoyment including the use of tambala. 


Page 65 —In his remarks about the rules to be followed by a person 
observing the Ekadasi fast (i.e. the religious fast on the 
Uth day of a fortnight of a lunar month) Sridhara states 
that such a person should avoid (1) sleep by day. (2) sexual 
intercourse, (3) tambala, (4) frequent drinking of water, 
(5) speaking with persons of low castes etc. 


(“fanad age ary aagay wegsand,,....daaanad a alta”) 
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The evidence recorded in this paper gives a fair idea about the 
attitude of the Hindu dharmaSastra towards tambalabhoga (enjoyment of 
tambala). This evidence can be further clarified by obsevations on 
tambala from other texts on dharmaSatra early or late. Some of the late 
works like the Nirnayasindhu (A. D. 1612) by Kamalakarabhatta quote 
many early authorities with regard to the use of tambala. These 
quotations need to be traced to their sources with a view to studying the 
attitude of the Hindu dharmasatra towards tambala in its domestic, social 
and religious perspective. Topics like the use of tambala in religious 
worship as also the gift of tambala and daksina to Brahmins need to be 
studied historically. 


16. Studies in the History of Tambila: Some 
Beliefs about the Number of Ingredients 
in a Tambila.* 


Thave so far published a few papers on different topics connected 
with the history of Tambala, such as (1) the history of the Indian Nut- 
Cracker,' (2) the history of Tambala outside India,? (3) the Antiquity of 
the use of Chunam and Catechu in Tambala’, etc. As a result of the 
interest created by these studies I have received several queries from my 
friends One of these friends has asked me to record some evidence about 
the number of betel-leaves used ina tambala and the beliefs associated 
with such use. I propose in this paper to satisfy the curiosity of my 
friend by recording the following notes bearing on the topic suggested by 
hin 

(1) At present it is customary in Maharastra to use two betel-leaves 
at all Pan-Supari ceremonies on the occasions of marriages, mutia 
social functions, religious festivals, etc, It is worthwhile 
investigating if the use of two betel-leaves (with a betel-nut or its cut- 
tings) is customary in other provinces of India in the North and the South. 
Such rigional study would be highly entert g to the students of Indian 
Culture and Sociology. 

(2) A work on DharmasSastra called the Jyotirmbandha,' which 
is earlier than A.D. 1524, contains 24 stanzas’ dealing with tambala. 
The contents of these stanzas, being of great cultural value, may be briefly 
indicated below 
Stanzas 1 @ 2 —The auspicious time for chewing tambala is explained in 

detail according to astrological beliefs. 


*Journat of the University of Gauhati, Vol Il. No. 1, pp. 73-78- 

1, Bharta Itihasa Mondata Quarterly, (Poona. 1548), pages 8-14. 

2, Journal ofthe Travancore University Manuscript Library. (Trivacdrom). 

3. Asiatic Society, Bombuy—Sardhasatabti Commemoration Volume, Borabay, 1957. 

4, Jyotirnibandha by S‘ivarsja, (Anaodashrara Shoskrit Series, No 85), edited by R. S. 
Vaidya, Anandashrama, Foona, 1919). 

5. Ibid. p. 23: ha Tambnlen—Hastatease Dvitiduante Sarvada Budhah” 

According to S.B. Diksita (History offndian Astronomy in Marathi, Poona, 1596, 
p-476), the author of Jyotirnitundha is S‘ivadasa. This work is mentioned ia Mtambara’s 
ampentry on Viothoputulu. Its, thereto than subi 1446 (A. D. 1524). Dikgita 
decriber this work a8 “Dharmasastrapara-muhnrtagrantha”, dealing with auspicious times 
according to Dhnramasastra. 
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Stanza 3 —A mouth devoid of the Veda, the juice of tambala and witty 
sayings is said to be a mere hole (bila), 

Stanza 4 —One should chew tambala oneself after giving a tambala tothe 
best of Brahmins. Such tambala should be made of good nuts, good 
leaves andchunam. 

Stanza 5—A man who makes a gift of a good tambala, especially to a 
Brahmin, becomes as beautiful as the God of Love and attains freedom 
from disease. 

Stanza 6 —The gift of tambala is ever-lasting (in merit). The betel nut 
pleases God Brahma, the betel-leaves please God Visnu and the chunam 
pleases God [3a (Siva). 


Stanza 7 —Tambala being of the nature of Brahma, Visnu and Siva, brings 
Prosperity and good fortune. Let all our desires be fulfilled by making 
a gift of tambala. 

Stanza 8 —A tambala with one nut isthe best, that with two nuts bears 
no fruit, while that with three nuts is exceedingly best. The use of 
tambula with more than three nuts, has not been noticed. 

Stanza 9 —A tambala with thirty-two betel leaves should be given to the 
king. It is laid down that a (ambala to be offered toa tributary prince 
shouldcontain twenty-four betel-leaves. 


Stanza 10 —A tambala to be given especially to a son-in-law should 
contain eighteen betel-leaves. A learned man should be given a 
tambala with twelve betel-leaves while a bride should be given a 
tambala with ten! betel-leaves, 


Stanza 11 —To all others a tambala of eight betel-leaves should be 
given. The tambala to be given to ordinary persons should be of four 
betel-Jeaves only. 


Stanza 12-13 —A tambala to be given to enemies in particular should 
contain six betel-leaves only. A gift of betel-nuts bears fruit in the 
following order :— 

One betel-nut —Profit 
Two betel-nuts—Loss 


Diery of Pasko Bay'traolt, (od. byL8d, 1908), Pp. 43—Amang entries about 
the mens at the festivalsio bopoar of Gods Gapapath and Veila{ee'a we Gad the fol 
fait abet a tambale with ton betubanves:— A.D. 1007-1808" alepl Vida cot 
10 ripe bee leaves, 2 cloves, 2cardammmy, 2 catechu pills. chunam and be 
(Trams, of Maraib! extrac). 
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Three betel-nuts —Pleasure or Happiness 

Four betel-ruts — Pain or Misery 

Five betel-nuts —Long Life 

Six betel-nuts —Death 
The stem of a betel-leaf is associated with disease, while the end of 
the leaf is associated with sin. 

Stanza 14—The betel-leaf, which is crumpled. destroys human life, while 
the veins of the leaf destroy intellect. The rollofa tambala should be 
held with its point in an upward position. A single betel-leaf should 
also be held with its end up. 

Stanzas 15-16 — Chewing a tambala with chunam applied to it with one's 
thumb brings wealth. The eating of the end and stem of a betel-leaf, 
as also two betel-leaves with chunam and the eating of a betel-nut 
without putting a betel-leaf in the mouth produce poverty for seven 
births and prevent the realisation of God Visnu after death. 


Stanza 17 —One should not chew tambala without taking chunam with 
one’s fore-finger ; if one does so out of ignorance, one goes to the 
Rauravahell. 

Stanza 18 —Sorrow, loss, death, want of prosperity and long life are 
associated respectively with the little finger, the ring-finger, the middle 
finger, the fore-finger and the thumb. 

Stanza 19 —If one chews tambala by taking it with his left hand or from 
the hand of a woman out of ignorance, his wealth comes to an end, 

Stanza 20 —The application of chunam with the thumb contributes to 
success in all directions as it undoubtedly leads to victory, acquisition 
ofa woman and garment. 

Stanza 21 — The chewing of tambala with the essence of catechu by day 
isquite becoming. The use of catechu for the same purpose at night 
will destory the glory of even God Indra. 

Stanza 22 —The thirteen qualities! of tambala, which are unobtainable 
tven in heaven, are its pungency, bitterness, heat, sweetness, saltiness, 
astringent flavour, capacity to remove vata (wind as one of the three 
bumours of the body), its antiseptic character, its capacity to remove 
phlegm, its capacity to stimulate passion and its capacity to lend beauty 
tothe mouth, to purify it and to remove all bad odour from it. 


1. See my paper on the history of the beliof about the 13 qualities of tambatu io 
Web I bave traced the history of this belief up to A. D. 1200, 
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Stanza 23 —One, who chews tambala with preponderance of betel-nut, in 
the morning, preponderance of chunam at midday and preponderance of 
betel-leaves at night, attains increasing prosperity. 


Stanza 24 —A wise man should always use three parts of betel-nut, two 
partsof betel-leaf and one part of catechu (in the preparation of 
tambala), 


The foregoing verses are important for the history of tambalaas 
they are a detailed record of the beliefs about the use of the different 
ingredients of tambala and the medical properties attached to them. It 
i le totrace some of these beliefs in sourcesearlier than A. D. 1524, 
which is the laterlimit to the date of dyotirnibundha, As regards the 
tory of the number of each of these ingredients and the beliefsassociated 
i ven in the above verses, the following table may be recorded 


to enable scholars to reconstruct such history from sources earlier or later 
than A, D, 1524:— 


togedieay ot Number Remarks 
Betel-out 1 Best 
” 2 Bears no (ruit 
a 3 
Betel-leaves. 32 
” a For a tributary prince 
sr 8 For sen-ialaw 
2 For a learned man 
0 For a bride 
8 For all (respectable) porsons 
” a 
if 6 
‘Betel-not et For enemies 
” 2 ‘Beant froit 
” 3 Brings loas 
. 1 Producesbappiness 
4 ‘ Cansas pain oF 
2 Py Brings long life 
a 6 Causes death 
_ Best Tambpis  Nut~3 parts Prodaces the following qualities :-— 
‘Laaj-2 parts () Pungency. (2) bitterness, (3) beat, 
Cotechu1 part 14) aveeetness, (5) saltiness, (6) asrioe 
ond Chunam, reocy. (7) power to remove eats, (8) 
te. antiseptic character, (9) pawer to remove 


phlegm, (10) power toexcite passion, (11) 
power to beautify the moath, (12) powerto 
porify the mouth, (13) power to remove 
1 tadodour {rom the month. 


Le EEE 
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(3) A tambala with 32 betel-leaves prescribed for the king in the 
Jyotirnibandha is referred to in a Marathi folk song, in which God Krsna 
js desctibed as sporting among 16000 women with a tambala of 32 
tetel-leaves in his mouth as follows :— 


Solasahasra nari Krsna ghalito dhingana, | 
Battis-panaca vida mukhata rangana Il 

(Vide p. 16 of Maharastra Sahitya Patrika, Poona, July 1941— 
article on Janapada Ovt by Anasuyd Bhagavat). Verily Tambola has 
been a gay associate of gods and men in India for about 2000 years. 

(4) The medical treatise Asptanga-Samgraha by Vagbhata (c.A.D. 
625 or about A.D. 850) prescribes the use of tambala after getting up 
from sleeP, after meals, after bath, after vomiting, etc. This tambala 
should consist of 2 betel-leaves, one betel-nut, chunam and catechu. Vide 
p. 15 of Satrasthana, ed. by R. D. Kinjavadekar, Poona, 1940, Chap, III, 
verses 37-38 — 

“Pathyam suptotthite bhukte snate vante ca manave 
Dvipatramekam pagam ca sacirna khadiram ca tal 


1374 


(5) Inthe Hisrory of Suklayajurvediya Brahmanas (in Marathi by 
N.V. Vaidya Purandare, Bombay, 1884) there are several appendices 
recorded as sources of evidence. One of these appendices marked “U 
jsa Persian farman dated Hijri 819 (Saka 1338), A.D 1416. A translation 
of this farman was made into English by S. A. F. Moulvi of the 
Elphinstone High School, Bombay, on 6th October 1883 and submitted to 
the Court in a case described in the above book. In this farman we get 
the following references to tambala and its ingredients used as a mark of 
honour under the orders of a Government Officer :— 


AD. 1416 —"Shabaj Khan, the Subba, orders :— 

(1) One bira (vida=tambala) (parcel of the betel-nut leaves, 
consisting of 16 leaves and 5 nuts) from every village to be 
given annually to the said Brahmin (Purusottama Rao, Rajaguru, 
Kavale, Paithankar). 


(3) If any one were to perform ceremony of betrothing one’s child, 
one should send with music publicly a bira (vida) consisting of 
50 leaves and 10 betel-nuts (asa token of Brahmin’s honour) 
expressive of an invitation, 


1, These lines have been qaoted by Hemadri(e A.D. 1260) 10 bis commentary on the 
Astengahydoya (vide pages 25-26 of the edition by Hari Shastri Paradkar, N. S. Press. 
Mmbay,1938—Sntrasthana, Chap. 11 dealingwith dinacaryq or daily life of an individual). 
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(7) Tila and bira (vida) i.e. a mark of red powder on the forehead 
and a parcel of betel-nut and leaves as a token of respect. 


The above extract of A.D. 1416 shows forcibly the practice of 
offering tambala s-ith specific ingredients as a mark of honour and as a 
sitn of betrothal, as current in the Thana District (of the Bombay 
Presidency) where the family of the Rajaguru Purusottama Rao Kavale 
rexided, 

Tconclude these notes with a request to scholars in different parts 
of India to record the beliefs current in different regions about the 
umber of ingredients in a tambala, Side by side with my study of the 
historyof tambala in India Tintend to record the history of regional 
beliefs about tambala, buteuch reconstruction of the regional history of 
tambola is almost impossible without a close co-operation of brother- 
workers interested in the history of Indian Culture. 


17. Studies in the History of Tambila— 
History of the verse about the Thirteen Qualities 
of Tambala—Between AD. 1200 and 1900° 


During the course of my study of the history of tambala I have often 
beentold by ladies and gentlemen about a tambala with 13 gunas or 
qultties. I propose in this article to record literary evidence about such 
aambala with 13 qualities in particular. 


(1) The belief in the numerous good qualities of tambala is reflected 
in the following subhasita' which actually refers to 1000 qualities of 
tambala in a hyperbolical style :— 

“aiqaet ur: uf aa caagaT: | 


aaistt a nerara zea AfRadtay it 0 1” 


Translation :—“O friend, there are a thousand good qualities of a 
tambala; there is, however, one great bad quality associated with it viz. the 
sending away ( of guests ) after its bestowal.” 


(@) The anonymous medical compendium called the YoSaratnakara 
(Anandisrama, Poona, 1900) composed before A.D. 1746 contains the 
following verse mentioning the 13 qualities of tambala :— 


Poge 35—“arrae weaagunyt we BIA 
wad sfhargd tet TfrateaT 
area Aged sider 
aigaea a@ aalguqar: esi & gera: w GR” 


In view of this verse the belief about the 13 qualitiesof tambala 
appears to have been current in India more than 250 years ago. We must, 
therefore, try to trace the above verse in sources earlier than A.D. 1700. 

(3) Ina MS of a work called Prastavaratnakara (No. 320 of 1884-86 
inthe Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona) the above verse 
isquoted on folio 7a as follows :— 


“Annals (B.O.R. lastitute) Vol. XXXI pp. 138-142, 

1. Seo p. 242 of Subhasita-Rutnakura (Collection of Witty and Epigrammatic Sayings 
inSachrit) ed. by Krishoa Shastri Bhatawadekar, Bombay, 1872. The ladexof the first lines 
ol vers given at the endof this book indi wherever posible, thesources {rom which tbe 
rene have been taken, The verse about sambnia is, however, indicated in the Index as a 
‘mbcellaneous verse ( without @ definite source ). 
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© anqa sztaquyngi gt zarabad 
wa gihaigg atet Ghalaaiad | 
aera fags srauthdiot 
calgary ae rage TQ: TART gaat: HN” 
The Prastavaratnukara isa poem treating of various subjects. It 
was composed by Haridasa, on of Purusottama in A. D, 1557 (sce Cata. 
Catalogorum by Aufrecht, Part I, p. 360). 


Te is clear from the above evidence that the verse about the 13 
qualities of tambala is carlier than A. D. 1557. 


(4) In a MS of Dhanvantari Nighantu (No. 923 of 1884-87: 
Gove. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute the verse about the 13 qu: 
of tambala rends as follows 

Folio 28 —"* aiggaeheyat: 11 

aig” sefaenqeqngt aw eUad 

meet ataraa Bed grifefaates 
arr (agency seUAdeat 

aiqaea a& wazagar: Bish 3 gear: 1” 


This MS is dated Saka 1605 (- A. D. 1683), It containsthe text of 
the Dravyavall or the Dhanvantari Nighanfu followed by the text of the 
Rajanighanfu. This verse is found in the text of the Rajanighaagu, which 
is called in the colophon as “Nighanpasastra”. 


(5) The Rajanighaupu of Narahari (c, A. D. 1450) as printed by 
the Anandagrama, Poona, 1896, also contains the verse in question. It 
reads as follows 


Page 131—“ angel sz Rapaay qe Kaha 
Tact STTIat ghar gieataaheay | 
aMEMTEY Ag eg simfnidet 
anges 8& ! aatzer gor: ealshr 3 geet: wv” 


Tt would be clear from this quotation that the verse about the 13 
qualities of tambala is earlierthan about A. D. 1450. 


(© A work on dharmasastra called the Jyotirnibandha by Sivaraja 
or Sivadasa, published by Ananda3rama, Poona, 1919, also contains the 
verse under reference among the 24 verses on tambala recorded in this 
work, which is earlier than A. D. 1524 according to S. B. Diksbit (vide 
P. 476 of Historyof Indian Astronomy, Poona, 1896). The verse reads as 
follows in this work :-— 
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Page 235 —' ANAS FZaQIMAat ge saad 
qatar Bharat art aa aa | 
area faylesd gitahaiad 
aq o@ aatangar: ells & getan (1 22” 


This evidence corroborates the quotation of the verse in the 
Rajanighantu (c. A. D. 1450). 


(7) The Sanskrit anthology called the Stibtimuktavali by Jalhana 
was comPosed in A. D. 1258 for Krsna, the Yadava King of Devagiri (Vide 
7. Bof Introduction to Saktimuktavali, Gaikwar Ori. Series, Baroda, 1938). 
In this anthology some verses are recorded under the copie bhojana 
(dinner). Among these verses we find two verses on tambiila from 
Varshatihira (c. A.D, 500) and three anonymous verses on tambala 
weluding the verse about the 13 qualities of tambnla which reads as 
follows — 

Page go2 —“ ang” agaqanyy at eT 
aacd aqaind sa graf miasT | 
efi ofrst orser fea 
anqara 8 ahaqaur: wise gear Waa” 

The text of the verse shows some variations in this anthology. The 
aaptession “eTATddlaei"” in line 2 is dropped altogether and in its place 
the expression “gufafiaiga” from line 3 is pushed up. The 3rd line viz. 
gemeperg Fast Mee7 (a3 2H"? is altogether new. ousting out the 
two epithets of tambala viz. “ aananra, fagfesiq ” occurring in 
subsequent quotations of this verse. Perhaps the text of the verse as 
qoted by Jalhana is in the oldest form. 


It would appear from the evidence recorded so far that the idea 
about the 13 qualities of tambala was current in India about A.D. 1200, 
tlootearlier. At this stage of my inquiry about the history of the verse 
under reference I may raise the following questions for investigation :-— 


(1) Is Jalhana the author of the verse ? 
(2) Can we trace the verse in sources earlier than A.D. 1200? 


(3) What other texts, excluding those recorded in this paper, quote 
the verse subsequent to A.D. 1200? 


In the Subhasitaratnabhandagaram (N. S Press, Bombay, 1911) 
[find the following anonymous verses about snana and tambala— 
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Page 150 —varag (Bath) 
and ma Aaetaad ZeaRcadt 

Gaearad ama dada aaa: | 
Bidati mond ernfadtict 
ardagi a nated aned ant et gt: I tod? 

ara —" aye gaduaihe faqg srdd Aaa 
fat aiselerfeatst oad | 
arneery aptaadt fara Vy 
Snead BARATBE AYU: BAMINEIZT Well"? 

The verse about tambala in the above extract is similar to the 


verse about the 13 qualities of tambala which I have traced back upto 
about A.D. 1250. 


In the Triennial Report (for 1893-94) by Sheshgiri Shastri MS No. 51 
is called W®AAY which is ascribed to Bhojardja. The following lines 
giving che qualities of tambala are found in this MS :— 

“age wieaalag— 
pad cia aes US ATERAAL 
qadag G4 aot aan vary || 
qagla efagd ange ast eq” 

One of the best and perhaps the earliest stanza describing the good 
qualities of tambala is the following, found among the three stanzas on 
tambala in chapter 77 of the Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira (c. A. D. 500) 
which describes the preparation of perfumes (gandha-yukti):: 

“ eri adhala emfusrats 
Seema aeagrfwar a | 
aa dfa sraia Pea da, 
anqadamiia gua sd all ” 

V. Subrahmanya Sastri in his edition of the Brhatsarhhita 
lore, 1947) Vol. II, p. 612 translates the above stanza as follows :— 
Betel stimulates love, sets off the physical charm, creates popularity, 
Rives good smell to the mouth, strengthens the body and dispels diseases 
arising from the phlegm. It also bestows many other benefits "—Sloka 35. 


(Bar 


The above verse contains a major number of the good qualities of 
tambala out of the number recorded in the verse about 13 qualities of 
tambala, I cannot, however, say if the verse of Varghamihira about 
t@mbala quoted above has influenced subsequent verses about the gunas 
of tambala, some of which have been recorded by me in this paper. 


18. Studies in the History of Tambila—The Amatory 
Perspective of the Matrimonial Custom of cutting 
the Betel-Leaf roll (vi 


Asa result of my studies in the history of Tambalal have been led 
to study some of the customs associated with it such as exchange of 
tambala as @ sign of betrothal or marriage, and tambala as a token of 
honour, as a token of a vow or pledge, as a token of love etc. In 
Maharastra a peculiar custom has been current in connection with marri- 
age ceremonies. At marriage dinners the bride and bridegroom are made 
tosit, facing each other. A small roll of betel-leaves called vidi (Sanskrit 
vita) is then given to the bride, who holds one end of it fast by 
the front teeth. The relatives and guests assembled, all in a jovial 
mood, give a signal to the bride and bridegroom to snap asunder 
the roll or vidt by a simultaneous downward jerk of their mouths. No 
goner is the signal given than the vidi is cut asunder, much to the inward 
but suppressed joy of the b-ide and the bridegroom and the hilarious merri- 
ment of the young and old relatives and guests, who watch the fun with 
freat satisfaction and approval. The performance is repeated a few times 
by the bride and the bridegroom in response to the demand of the 
spectators. When the dinner begins the guests insist on another perfor- 
mance viz. the putting of a morsel of food by the bridegroom into the 
mouth of the bride, 


In cutting the vidi ( batel-leaf roll ) the faces of the bride and the 
bridegroom come into close contact, which is the nearest approach to a 
kits before the public, otherwise prohibited in Hindu society. 

The Marathi Dictionary called the Sabdakosa (by Y. R. Date and 
C.G, Karve, Poona, Vol. VI ( 1938 ) p, 2827 ) records the word vidi in the 


sense of tambala. The usages of this word given by the authors of this 
Dictionary are as follows :— 


(1) “ fafa sel aaff aged” 


— Narabari, Danavrata 17 
(2) “ua Mar aaacat | fafeat az ave” 


—Kathakalpataru by Krsnayaifavalki 2, 9.93 
(3) “(au aiaat agar fat 1” 


—Lavyya ( Ballads ) by Honaji Bal ( Poona, 1924 ) —No. 83 


*PoonaOrientatiat, Vol, XIV, Nos. 1-4, pp. 78-84. 
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This Dictionary also refers to the matrimonial customof ‘Cutting the 
vidi or vidi" as follows : 

onanrorta vy atta arwaarerd 2agia Aq aN gia, ait Aang 

siwd etc.” 

(A roll of betel-leaf, a clove,’ a slice of copra etc. given to the bride 

and the bridegroom for cutting by the teeth at marriage ceremonies) 

No documentary reference to this matrimonial custom is given in thts 
Dictionary. It is for scholars in the field of Marathi literature to record 
nt least a few references to this custom from sources early or late. 

The Marathi—English Dictionary by Molesworth and Candy 
(Bombay, 1857) p. 757, refers to the custom of “Cutting the vidi" 
as follo 

“Pud) —At weddings, A roll of theleaf of piper-betel or a piece of 

coconut, or a clove put into the mouth of the bride or bride- 


ftoom, for him or her to tear it out with the tecth.” 

This reference to the custom of “cutting the vidi" at weddings needs 
to be supported by references to this custom in Marathi sources prior to 
1857. We must also investigate and record any references to this custom 
by foreign travellers in their travel-books or other records, so far known 
or published, 

The Bombay Gazetteer, ( Vol. XVIII, Part I (Poona), Bombay, 1885, 
Pp. 213, describes the marriage ceremonies of the Patane Prabhu Caste. 
In the description of the dinner after a wedding we find a reference to 
the custom of “Cutting the vidi in the following extract :-— 

Page 213 —"In the after-noon the bride and bride-groom eat 
from the same leaf-plate, feeding one another in the 
presence of the women and children of the house. When the 
meal isover small round betel-leaf parcels are given to the 
boy and girl. The bride holds one end of the rolled leaf in 
her teeth and the bride-groom bites off the other end.” 

The origin of the custom of “Cutting the vidi" and its history 
cannot be traced on the strength of documentary evidence in the present 
state of my inquiry. I shall, however, try in this paper to paint the 
romantic back-ground of the use of tambala between lovers or between 


1. Catting a clove by mouths facing each other, though a difficult operation, is perhaps 
more eajoyable to the bride and the bridegroom as st brings theit mouths in close contact, 
which Isvirtaallyakiss, 
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husband and wife, the history of which can be established for about 
200 years. Perhaps “Cut ting the vidi" is the first step in the use of 
tambtla authorized by society between the husband and wife in the 
amatory way. The capacity of tambala to stimulate passion has been 
expressly recognized by the celebrated Indian astronomer Var3hamihira 
(¢. A.D. 500) in the following stanza in Chapter 77 of his Brhatsamhita:— 


“eri adaafa sat seat a: 
Ararat aeaazif wat a1 
3a SAAS Seale Pea Dara, 
angers Tua fa Wall” 

(Betel stimulates love, sets off the physical charm, creates popularity. 
gives 00d smell to the mouth, strengthens the body and dispels diseases 
arising from the phlegm. It also bestows many other benefits). 

The amatory property of tambala, is one of the 13 recognized 
qualities of tambala, the history of which I have proved in a special 
paper." 

Venkatanatha in his Saccaritraraksa (edited by Srinivasscarya 
svimi, VenkateSvara Press, Bombay, 1909, p.96) records the following 
quotation from a work called Visuutattva (yogapada) antima patala 


Smmafs avePa TarTeefa: | 
gat: ag asa areaqet veaigens u” 
Sesa-bhukti” ( eating the leavings or remainder ) is praised by sages 
(as it is a token of extreme affection ); young men have a longing for 
tambala from the mouths of young damsels. In this passage we have by 
way of example a reference to the practice of eating tambala in its 
amatory perspective. 


Vatsyayana in his Kamas&tra ( chapter XXIV—Paradarika Adhika- 
rapa, p. 266 of N. S. Press Edition, Bombay, 1900) describes in detail the 
technique to be followed by a lover in his advances to a married woman. 
In this connection he observes as follows :— 


2 Vide Annals (1B. O. R. lastitute, Poooa, 1951) Vol XXX1, pp. 138-142 The verse 


aboot the 13 qualities of fambata as found in Jyotirnibandha of Sfivadasa (before A. D. 1524) 
featsastollows: 


“ama 8g Raman ai samba 
mast Shenae STK srarfrert | 
any fagfasut Pipette 
Arai aa 6 sahquTT: EASA B gee; ” 
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“ He should kiss and hug a child as a symbol of the woman, put 
betel (tambla) in its mouth with the help of his tongue etc. 
(ue. getnfant 3, Frege wreq aTaqrara” etc.) 


Thisis perhaps the earliest prescription of tambala for amatory 
purposes by-1n authority on the art of love. Our matrimonial custom of 
“Cutting the betel-leaf roll” by the bride and the bridegroom with their 
mouths close to each other isan authorised step in the technique of love- 
making after marriage, Unlike Vatsyayana’s prescription it is considered 
perfectly moral and decent as it is within the sacred enclosure of 
matrimony. 

Damodara Gupta (A.D. 755-786) in his didactic poem Kuftanimata 
(ed. by T. M. Tripathi, Bombay, 1924) describes the life of the courtezan 
Malatiliving in Benares. In the following verse 549 (page 163) this 
courtezan refers to the use of chewed tambala put by the lover into the 
mouth of the beloved in an amatory way. 


Har: aga TH: vale Aa AAS | 
aaqa aye? fata 9a g@a arqami ave uy” 


The learned editor Mr. T. M. Tripathi’ in his Sanskrit commentary 
on the above stanzaobserves:— 

“mafia arg aay ennaar AUT aa Fa eM saci eaarsfa, 
Rergai (agar aia yet faaaere ef 1 aa Dae—“searga ary afacene: |" 

(Wrhranankadevacarita of Bilhapa—c.A.D. 1050—Sarga X, verse 38) 

The poet Sriharsa in his Naisadhacarita of 12th Cent. A.D.- (English 


Trans. by K. K. Handiqui, Lahore, 1534) describes in Chapter XX Nala's 
jesting with Damayanti, recalling various experiences of their conjugal 


love. In this connection Nala says — 


3. Tripathiquotes :he followingstanza bearing 00 the importance of fan 
« fag aq afetamaates Raaquee Faq, 
Ree ahalaai a eri, faruPomadar | 
farmral @ aifgaifarlta fararsdai ear, 
Regs qralad, Raaergeai a aenafe |” 


“Fie opoatbe moath-hole witbout umbtla, a face without the fore-head mark, a tongue 
devoidol the recitation of the Veda, a baad that does aot give gold, a village without a river, 
‘ab asemblywiiboot « learned mao, a dinner withoutgbee, and « bed without a woman I” 
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© anf aa dene a_aRazraa | 
(afacaraad aar sarararqatifasr stil” 


Page 292 —(" Dost thou recollect, after passing bits of betel from my 
mouth into thine, I justly demanded them back "). 


Tripathi quotes the following anonymous stanza in his commentary 
on vers2 549 of Kugtantmat:: (Bombay, 1924, p. 163) :— 


A lover addresses his beloved and asks for tambala from her mouth 
as follows 


aaAEM ae agqaaraensa 
anaacgaa af canea afanranffa 1 
aregraatearfagna aay aaa 
auarahraay wa gare sare Taty ||” 


Other verses quoted by Tripathi in the same context are notewortay. 
They are as follow: 


A gallant asks his lady-love for tambula :— 


© qpalarnmane Ware eemeragiear 
Ais, AHIR AAAgaeM MMA | 
adacacaaaad, aaa 
aalfaé = aalesad, asf & atrqeratitrara 1" 


The following stanza states that a man who does not chew tambala 
aatly in the morning, at dinner-time, in the company of a woman and in 
the assembly of learned men at the royal court, isa veritable beast:— 


© gana amend gadaiza ana AAI 
fagaaaatat ange a at Gees TY: 1” 


The Spigaramytalahar! refers in the following stanza to a lover 
putting a ti (=tambala) into the mouth of his beloved — 


“ srarat: afa Afra: aay eaeaMenne: 
Gata: sqguheraagedaronaad | 
wee g akg fags AmAara- 
waza? agate maar: fe HAI” 
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The betel-chewing has been a gay associate of the Aryans in India 
for about 2000 years as proved by the evidence recorded by me inthe 
Present paper. This evidence needs to be increased on the strength of 
the varied sources of Sanskrit poetry and rhetoric, which are likely to 
yield charming material bearing on the amatory aspects of tambala. At 
present the three Ts of Indian social life are : (1) Tea, (2) Tobacco and 
Tambule, of which tea and tobacco entered India after A.D. 1600 while 
Tambala entered India during the early Gupta period and completely 
naturalised itself in Indian life and culture to such an extent that its 
foreign origin was entirely forgotten. 


19. Studies in the History of Tambitla — Use of Lime 
(Cina) and Catechu (Khadira) in Tambila 


and its Antiquity -c.A.D. 100-1900° 


After my paper’ on the history of Indian Nut-Cracker ( A.D 
100-1800 ) was published, a friend of mine suggested that I should write 
a peper on the history of the lime-pot used for keeping lime or chunam 
by persons who eat tambala, a combination of the betel-nut. betel-leaf, 
catechu and other svicy ingredients. I agreed to this suggestion and began 
to hunt up references to lime-pot in literary sourcrs known to me. 
Unfortunately in the material about tambala collected by me I could not 
locate any definite references to the lime-pot as such though we have reason 
to believe in the existence of some lime-pot since our ancestors began to 
use chunam or lime as an ingredient of tambala. It is, therefore, necessary 
toprove the antiquity of lime (+ cirna in Sanskrit) as used in tambala 
as also of catechu (Kat in Marathi) as the combination of the chunam 
and catechu in the mouth reddens the mouth of the person chewing 
tembala.” 

(1) Raghunatha Pandita in his Rajavyavaharakosa (c.A.D. 1676) 
refers to lime as At C'AAT AM waeqdA” ) and lime-pot as Bart 
("gn ET ZINA”) as I have already pointed out in my paper 
onthe Nut-Cracker referred to above. 

(2) The Marathi Dictionary called the Sabdakosa (by Y. R Date 
aod C. G. Karve, Vol. III, p. 1210) records the fullowing words for 
lime-pot :— 


“gaz, gala, gS” 
andderives them from Sanskrit FW + WAI (= GwIT) =F of the 


‘Sardhasatabdi Commemoration Volum, Asiatic Society, Bombay, 1937, pp. 65-77. 

1. Bhiratakibisa Mandal Quarterly, Poona, 1948, pp. 8-14. 

ZL Cabrapzpinatha in his Bhavopahara (Kashmic Sanskrit Serlet, No. 14, Srinagar, 1918, 
pa836-37) relers to fambala ia the following stanza 39 :— 

“ qéRarcaraee ainagaaaA, 
wena gaa arrqet 8 HIT A” 

‘The commentary of Ram 
“GeRPRrL ateiwerag.” TI 
ghtyimaglaative, 


Bhajia on this stanza’ explains tambalu as 
tymvlogy Of tambaia needs to be examined. It is indeed 
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Rajavyavaharakofa. So far Ihave not tiaced any usages of the [ry 
or [ATA in the Sanskrit sources 

The Sabdakosa docs not record any usages for the words abou 
lime-pot referred to above. 

(3) The habit of chewing the sambala is current in Indo-China. 
This habit hasa great antiquity as I am informed by my friends at Hanoi, 
one of whom has sent me a version ofa story about its origin which T am 
appending to this article. Consistent with this tradition is the discovery 
of a lime-pot at Thanh-hoa (in Northern Annam) by O.R.T. Janse, who 
led an expedition to Indo-China and the Philippines and published his 


report on it in the Harvard ‘Journal of A.siatic Stucies (June 1931). A 
photograph of this lime-pot will be found on Plate XXV. 1 hi lime-pot 
is one of the articles of the Sung and Ming dynastics discovered by Janse, 
Prof. P. K. Mukherii_ in his Indian Literature in China and the Far East, 
Calcutta, 1931, records the following chronology of the Sung and Ming 
dynasties in his list of the Translators of the Chinese Tripitaka—(Pages 
3-4)—Later (Northern) Sung dynasty A.D. 960-1127 K'aifung (Honan) 
Southern Sung dynasty—A.D. 1127-1280—Ming dynasty—AD 1368-164, 
Te is not clear from Janse’s Report whether the lime-pot belongs to the 
Sung ot the Ming dynasty. We may, however, conclude that it belongs 
to the period AD. 960-1644 and hence cannot prove the use of lime in 
tambala in Indo-China prior to A.D, 960. 

(4) Inthe article on Chunam in the Hobson-Jobson (by Yule and 
Burnell, London, 1903, pp. 218-219) we get the following dated references 
to the use of lime in tambala :— 


A.D. 1510—"And they alsn eat with the said leaves (betel) a certain 
lime made from oyster shells, which they call cionama,” 


—Varthema,l44 
AD. 1563 —".,.So that all the names you meet with that are not 
Portuguese are Malabar, such as betre (betel), chuna, which is lime. 


AD. 1610—“Chunan"—Pyrard de Laval, ii. 84 (Hak. Soc. ii, 135). 
AD. 1614 —“Having burnt the great idol into Chunah he mixed the 
the powdered lime with pan leaves and gave ic to the Rajputs that they 

might eat the object of their worship.” 

~Ferishta, quoted by Quartremére Not et 
«Ext XIV 510 
AD. 1673 —"The natives chew it (betel) with Chinam (lime of 
Calcind Oyster Shells).” —Fryer, 40 
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AD. 1689 — “Chinam is Lime made of Cockle-Shells or Limestone ; 
and Pawn is the leaf of a Tree.” 

—Ovington, 123 

These references® clearly prove the use of lime in tambala and in 
particular of the lime prepared from Oyster Shells or Cockle-Shells, 
hich is even now used in some parts of India. 

(5) From the reference to the use of lime from Oyster Shells 
intamb@la made by Varthema in A.D. 1510 we now turn to the section 
on tambala (tambalabhoga) of the Manasollasa (c.A.D. 1130) of king 
Somesvara. In this section the lime from pearl-oysters is prescribed for 
we in tambala or vifaka (Marathi vida) as follows — 

cgagfand qat aiztg Profiag” 
[See p. 840 f Manasollasa, Vol. II (G. O. Series, Baroda, 1939) } 


The use of lime in tambnia is thus clearly established from ¢AD. 
1100 up to the present day. 

(@ InThe Téintrika treatise on Yoga called the Siva-Sarhita (3rd 
Edition, Panini office, Allahabad, 1942) we find the following references to 
rambala including a reference to “Carna™ or lime :— Page 32 — The Yogt 
should try to attain success in Yoga by the following means :— 

“He should use clarified butter, milk, food, and betel without lime. 
amphor, husked sweet grains, pleasant monastery or retired cell, having a 
small door etc.” 

Ogi AC a fora TAS Aaah Hag | 
ewig freq fe” BAS ARATTAT II vo II” 

Onp. 58, however, tambala has been definitely mentioned among the 

impediments of Yoga as follows— 

“ad gznad aa wrmateray | 

angel aera wart fayay: tt 

ame F fan adenfamagg 6 1” 
Trans.—"Women, beds, seats, dresses and riches are obstacles to Yoga. 
Betels, dainty dishes, carriages, kingdoms, lordliness and powers ete.”... 
These arethe obstacles which arise from Bhoga (enjoyment) etc.” 


3, Bernier'a reference (c.A.D. 1660) to tambata may be added to the references {rom the 
HobiorJobion. It is as follows:— 

““Batel is «small parcel made of aromatic leave: andother ingredients mixed up with a 
litle of thelime made from sea-shatis, this colours the lips aod mouth ra! and agreeably 
perlames the breath.” (pp. 13-14 of Travels, Londua, 1891). 
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Narayanatirtha in hiscommentary Yogasiddhanta-candrika (Chow. 
khamba Sans. Series, Benares, 1910, p. 100) refers to cambala without lime 
in the following verse : 

“eC ag feri med mei a) 
da ced ngired afr’ gar” 

(7) The earliest datable reference to the use of clrna or 
limeor chunam in tambala so far traced by me is found in the section on 
Perfumes (Gandhayukti of the Brhatsarhita (c.A.D. 500) of Varahamihira 
(Chap. 77, Verses, 35 36. 37 dealing with tambala — pages 612-613 of the 
Edition with Eng. Trans by V. Subrahmanya Sastri. Bangalore, 1947), 
This reference is as follows :— 


“ gra qa SNA UT 
umgdqirarffter | 
quite aaafitasi fe 
omfes ary Safa mT RE 1” 

Translation —" A moderate dose of lime used with betel-leaves gives 
ood colour ; an extra quantity of areca nut spoils the colour: excessive 
lime produces bad smell in the mouth, but an extra quantity of betel-leaf 
Pleasant smell.” Lime by itself with betel-leaf may not produce red 
colour in :ambaia when chewed. At present deep red colour is obtained 
by the combination of lime and catechu (Marathi Kat) in the tambala. 
We must, therefore, record evidence about the use of catechu in tambala 
fromSanskrit and non-Sanskrit sources. 

(8) The Susrutasamhita (N. S. Press, Bombay, 1938) mentions the 
use of cfirna ot lime in tambala, in the following verse 21 of Chap. 24 of 
Cibitsasthana:— 

“CeqarhemtereTezere?: 
ada: aft os avrg geet te” 

Tambole is also mentioned in the following verses of Chap. 46 of the 

Sttrasthana — 


4. Rajanighanfu of Narahari (¢.A.D. 1450) rolers1o the «ye-produciog properties of 
(Waadera (Ktodire s0ra) or extract {rom the Khadira tree ‘Catechu) in the following verte (p. 
13,Keands¢rema Edition, Poona. 1696) : = 


“ eat: afttog: Fd We FTE: | 
Pe: afqcereg aa ae: HEE: Ive” 
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Page 249 —..... “aemgfia 874 Il vex Il 
yieraia gal sara sghrae: | 
URE TRL THAT TA: || VOU II 
qt: BZaTaat TalaaTEea: | 
arqaaaafta: anda Pare: | vee 11" 

(9) The Carakacamhita also mentions tambala in the following 
verses of Chap. 5 of Satrasthana(p. 42 of N. S. Press Edition, Bombay, 
191) — 

“ qraremetta Jarrehra rahe il v6 I 
areteg agra eaqET TNT TI 

aRaa ce TH ATT Ts TH | 

aur witha: ARAMA: TPT A | ws 11” 

There is no reference to cftrna or lime in the above ingredients of 
tambala mentioned in the early medical text of the Carakasamhita. We 
must go through the whole text of this work and see if cirna asan 
ingredient of tambala has been mentioned in some other context. 

(10) The Rajanighangu of Narahari (c. A. D. 1450) records the 
following verses about crirna on p. 132 of the Anandasrama (Poons, 1696,) 
Edition of this work :— 

au: —“qat anitrast san TeMMTEAL 

ater aot scyafrd Tae IR 

freee] sas Tenfirefag temey fray 

enftat cecaataatd GRANTH TFTA Il Xo I 
APART ITIR— 

aaifeet daa wR 

quite sac eget | 

mated aie DRI 

ultee’ regrafaren 1h ee” 

Verse 20 in the above extract mentions the properties of caraa from 
the Arjuna tree. Kufaja plant etc. The c@rtia from sukti (pearboyster) 
mentioned last in this verse is identical with the lime from oyster-shells 
used in tambala, Verse 21 definitely deals with cfrna or lime and its use 
as also the use of Khadirasara or catechu in tambala. This verse may be 
compared with verse 36 in the Gandha-yukti section of the Brhatsarhita 
quoted above, 

(11) The Astangasaméraha(c.A.D. 925 according to Hoernle, or 
&b-gth cent. A.D, according to Prof. Dineshchandra Bhattacharya) of 
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Vugbhata definitely refers to Carna (lime) and Khadira (catechu) in 
tambala in the following verses (34.38) of Chap, 3 of Satrasthana (ed, by 
R. D. Rinjawadeker, Poona, 1940, p. 15) — 


© satin etingaesy wre I 
arderenltegiasz’: ae 1 24 Il 
aeltat feet ca green frag I 
whragretoedtg har gart tl 26 I 
frpetrreratmaged Afi FA, 11 

Fed aA BS ETA ATA SATA II Zo II 
frre qty aatetey = aa!” 


(12) The importance of the medical properties of the Khadira 
(Acacia Catechu) and its products was recognized more than 2000 years 
ago aswill be seen from the references to Khadira by Caraka, Susruta, 
Vagbhara, Hartta, Cakradatta, Dhanvantari-Nighantu, Vinda. Sodhala, 
Bbavamifra (Bhavaprakata) etc. collected by my friend Vaidya B. G. Shab 
(Pages 42458 of the Nighantu Adarsa, Part I, Ahmedabad, 1927 ), 
RN. Khorv in his Materia Medica. II, 184, records the Actions and 
use of catechu as follows :— 


“Powerfalastringent. stronger than Kino, anti-periodic and digestive, 
Iesaction is due to the tannic acid ic contains. It is a powerful astringent 
t themucous membranes. given in dyspepsia attended with pyrosis, and 

diarrhoea in children ; in dysentery, intermittent fevers and scurvy; 

2 gattle in boarseness of voice and sore throat. Locally as a dusting 
powder, hypertrophied relared tonsils, ulcerated and spongy gums and to 
camnrol passive haemorrhages. 


(13) The combination of the decoction of the khadira (Catechu) 
and Kramuka (betel-nut) is prescribed in urinary troubles by the 
Sufrutasambh:+2(N. S. Press, Bombay, 1933, p. 452)—Cikitsasthana, Chap. 
UL, Sec: follows — 


f QaRet oreqeenTt...c79%U11 €11" 
(varias WTC OTS OTE”) 


‘explained as white catechu by the lexicons Vaifayants 
"fea 3 afd SRR" and Medini (AD. 1200-1275)- 
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In the tambala also there is a combination of kramuka’ (betel nut) 
and khadira (catechu). 


(14) The Carakasamhita (N.S. Press, Bombay, 1941 ) givesrecipes 
of(1) a pill (gutiba) of Catechu (Khadira-sara) and (2) oil from Catechu 


inthe Cikitsasthana, Chap. 26, verses 206-214 (p. 609). These recipes are 
prescribed for persons suffering from mukharoga (diseases of the mouth). 


The recipe of the Khadira-Autika contains numerous ingredients like 
ara (sandal), aTe (clove), suite, amfer# a (nutmeg or its outer covering), 
afgar, wai, TAT (cardamom) etc. Some of these ingredients are used at 
present in tambala. The verses referred to above begin with “gai 
wise” and end with “afrufaqAst sa a afeneer,” In this 
Khadira-Gutika of Caraka we have the ancestor of our modern scented 
Kat-goli or Catechu pill used in Tambala, 


(15) The definite Catechu pill (Kat-goji) used in tambala is des- 
ctibed in detail by SomeSvara in his Manasollasa (Section on Tambala 
alled tambala-bhoga ) — Vol. II (G. O. Series, Baroda, 1939), p. 85 :— 


(afagfon)—“afreqa 3 aqderefafier I eo II 
sraueserdae sirens | 
Hafren adeitelfest ser gar I Bo 
Reteorh seu Fart TART | 

(cfeoreqersa) wena career Get Serer gTA It E96 II 
ardtearer sia fart gercery | 
wets Sfaerhh: safray | Eve I 
eee erase ac aaa |” 


The catechu-pill for king's tambala contained musk (Kasturt), Sandal 
(Snkhanda), camphor (Karpara), while the catechu-powder, used with 
tambala contained powder of nutmeg (jatiphala), camphor (Karpara) etc. 

(16) In the light of the history of Catechu in cambula recorded 
above the followind notes from the article on Catechu in the Hobson- 
Jobson (London, 1903, pp. 173-174) would be found interesti 


3. lo the Bodhayentyagrhyurepusatrs (Mysore, 120, P.371—Prugas V. Chap 7— 
Vansspatichoma’ worship of OYPPE (betel-nut treer is preveribed (WRARWR athe") This 
lust pamibly beluog to 3rd of 4th Century A.D. (See p XXIV of P, Haring’s Edition of 
Salactlaws (rom this tea). 
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12 
CATECHU also CUTCH and CAUT — An astringence xtract from 
the wood of several species of Acacia (Acacia Catechu (the Khatr, and 
Acaxa Suma. Kurz, AC. Sundra D.C. and probably more. The extract 
iz called in H. Kaph (She. bvath ‘to decoct’) but the two first commercial 
nares which we have given are doubtless caken from the southern forms 
of the word c.g. Can, Kachu, Tam. Kasu, Malay. Kachu. De orta, whore 
judements are always worthy of respect. considered it to be the Iycivn of 
the ancients andalways applied chat name to it; but Dr. Royle has shown 
thae [scum was an extract from certain species of berberis, known in the 
bezers as rasot. Cutch is first mentioned by Barbosa among the drugs 


imported into Malacca. Buc it remained unknown in Europe till brought 
from Japan about the middle of the 17th Century. 


Usages: A.D. 1516 —“drugs from Cambay . Cacho” —Barbosa, 191. 
Cate... (at Ormauz ) they call Cacho" —A. 


A.D. 1554 — 


Nunes, 22. 
be wood vulgarly called Cate” — Garcia f, 125. 


s use this Cate mixt with Areca and 


witb Betel and by itself without other mixture— 


Acosta Tract , 150. 
A.D, 1585 —“‘Sassetti mentions Catu as derived fromthe Khadira 
tree i.e. in modern Hindi Khair ( Skt. Khadira ). 


AD. 1616 —"“Catcha” 
—Foster, Letters, 127. 


AD. 1617—“Cacha™ (drug) 
—Cook's Diary, i. 294. 


A.D. 1759 —“Hortal and Cotch, Earth-oil and wood oil, 
—List of Burma Products etc., Oriental Report i, 109. 


CA.D. 1760 —“To these three articles (betel, areca and chunam) 
often added for luxury what they call Cachoonda, a 
Japan-earth which from perfumes and other mixtures, 
chiefly manufactured at Goa, receives such improve- 
ment as to be sold to advantage when reimported to 
Japan... Another addition too they use of what they call 
Catchoo, being a blackish granulated perfumed com. 
Positio: 
—Grose, i, 238. 


ALD. 1813 —The peasants manufacture Catechu or terra Japonica 
from the Keiri (Khair) tree (Mimosa Catechu) which 
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grows wild on the hills of Konkana buc in no other part of 
the Indian Peninsula” (erroneous) 
—Forbes Or. Mem. i. 303 (2nd Ed. i. 193). 
(17) The Khadira plant has a great antiquity and sanctity. In the 
Reveda ( Book II], Hymn 53 ) Indra is invoked as follows :— 
19, “Enclose thee in the heart of Khayar (Khadira) timber, in the 
cat wrought of Simsapa put firmness” (Griffith's Trans. Vol. I, 1856, 
p. 375), 


Griffith's Note :—Khayar-timber™ : the hard wood of Khadira, ot 
Acacia Catechu of which the pin >f the axle was made. Simsapa: 
Dalbergia Sisu, also a common timber tree. 


It would require a special monograph to trace the history of the 
Khadira tree from the time of the Reveda upto the present day. This 
tree had great sanctity in ancient Indian sacrificial ritual as the sacrificial 
post was made of Khadira (Khadira-yapa). Kz.utilya in his Arthasastra 
(Chap. XVII of Book Il on Superintendent of Forest Produce, p 107 of 
Eng. trans. by Shamashastry) mentions among forest products (1) Khadira 
(Mimosa Catechu) and (2) Somavalka which is white Khadira (see p. 625 
of Asfangahrdayakosa by K. M. Vaidya. 1936 — article on Somavalka 
mentioned in the S@trasthana of the Astangahrdaya). The history of 
the economic products of India on the strength of Indian sources has not 
set been studied systematically. Such history will have a respectable 
place in any comprebensive history of Indian Culture when it comes to be 
written. For this purpose each of these products must be studied 


separately from the historical and cultural point of view. 


(18) Berthold Laufer in his Sino-Iranica (Chicago. 1919, p. 481) 
tefers incidentally to Catechu as follows :— 


“Leis not intelligible to me why Hirth says that inthe Ming dynasty 
(AD, 1368-1644)" lu-wei “was, as it is now, Catechu a product of the 
Acacia Catechu (Sanskrit Khadira).” No authority for this theory is 
cited ; but ebis is quite impossible as Catechu or Cutch was well known to 
tbe Chinese under the names er-Ca or har'r-Ca™ See Stuart, Chinese 
Materia Medica, p. 2; and Laufer, Loan Words im Tibetan, (No. 107, 
where the history of these words is traced). 


6, See list of Chinese dynaaies with dates at the ead of fmm Literature im Chisus md 
the Far Hast by F. K, blukerji, Calcutta. 1931 (0. 4 of the lin, 
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(19) In Section 13 of Chap. 11 of the Cibitsasthana of the 
Susrutasamhita (N.S. Press, Bombay, 1938, p. 450) the author describes 
the method of gathering the juice of Khadira (Acacia Catechu) directly 
fromthe tree as follows — 


“na: afatergiana—matranm sad noma afy 
afa: erafrat ae wai qa fart wa gi afin wat freony aq 
qerTaRd aA, aa: AMET wali wa GUA: HAA: wreleRe aM 
we TEMA Te: aaa VET, A IAM WA ara xfs, wT Gi 
ser sfearey we waferarl fra saATs PreeMT ete.” 


The Khadira-vidhana or the method of gathering juice of Catechu 
presctited above was as follows:— A Khadira tree growing on good 
around and of middle age was selected and ground about its bottom was 
dug out. A cut was then made in its central root and a pitcher of iron 
or bronze (uyas) was so placed underneath as to admit the exuding juice, 
The pitcher was then besmeared with a mixture of cow-dung and earth 
and later kept in the midst of fire produced from (dried) cow-dung and 
other fuel. When the juice had boiled over, the pitcher was lifted up 
and the juice poured in a separate pot and kept properly covered. 


The above method of gathering the juice {rom a Khadira tree so 
sraphically described by Susruta gives us a good glimpse of the processes 
emplosed by ancient Indians in the manufacture of herbal medicines, 


(2) The Yogaratnakara (Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, Poona, 
1900) is a voluminous medical compendium compiled between c.A.D. 1650 
as I have proved in my article on its date ( Pages 154156 of the 
Bharatiya Vidya, Bombay, 1943, Vol. 1V ). It contains a long extract of 
about 20 verses on {AmbGla (Verses 58-79 on page 35). The ingredients 
of tombala mentioned in these verses are as follows :—(1) qn (hetel-nut), 
(2) ¥& (camphor). (3) FT (musk), (4) AFH (clove), (5) TAR 
(nutmeg), (6) TAFT OF TH (betel-leaf), which should be TEE (whitish 
yellow), the betel leaf from Vangadesa (Bengal) was the best (4#auted 


ad vi TRH MA"), (7) Cotechu (Khadira), (8) lime or chunam (Carna). 
‘The verses pertaining to Carga and Khadira) are as follows :— 


Cafes: sefenqy TATA | 
sarafeoret datet Sif 4 1 vt 11 
enfes aed earners eufqafess | 
Taifes Prova 3 erage ager 1 02 1” 
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The properties of tobacco (7H1Q) are recorded in 7 verses on 
pp. 17-18. At present some people chew tobacco powder along with 
tambala or separately. Verse 4 tells us that the use of tobacco is a 
remedy against diseases of the teeth (6%:UA4) and that it is a 
getaicide (Prema), 

The foregoing notes are sufficient to prove conclusively the use of 
Corna (lime) and Catechu (Khadira) as essential ingredients of tambala 
for about 2000 years say from the first century of the Christian era upto 
the Present day. Further evidence on this topic has been gathered by 
we and I hope to record it in a subsequent paper. 


Appendix 


The history of the use of tamba/a in countries outside India muse 
be studied critically with a view to understanding the spread of its use 


in India many years before c. A.D. 400. In this connection I made 
inquiries of my friend Mademoiselle S. Karpeles, Secretary of Ecole 
Francaise d'Extréme-orient at Hanoi (Indo-China) and sent to her my 
paper on Indian Nut-Cracker.’ She replied promptly in her letter of 
16th March 1949 as follows 
" Here is the name of the Nut-Cracker” : 
Laotian —"MITSANAK" 


Vietnamese —“DAO DAU” 
Cambodian —“PRANAK"™ 
The habit of chewing betel is very ancient and current throughout 
the whole Peninsula and herewith a story about its origin found in old 
Vietnamese books translated into French. It is Monsieur TRAN HAM 
TAN; who took the trouble to find it out.” 


On getting the above story about the origin of tambala I got it 
translated into English by my friend Dr. R. G. Harshe. Registrar, Deccan 
College Research Institute, Poona. This English translation is given 
telow. I take this opportunity of recording my best thanks to Miss 
Xarpeles, Mr. Tran Ham Tan and Dr. Harshe for their hearty co-operation 
with me in the present inquiry about the history of tambala in Greater 
India. 


7. Prof. R. M. Bhusari hes drawn my attealioa to a geouioe Marathi word for ihe 
NatCroaker vis. @VWOREM (Puphs|-prajspa) mentioned ia a Mahaoubhava Marathi test of 
be Lh Cantury vis, CvRefe ( tidied by H. N. Nese—@wtrd » 100). 
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The Life-story of Tan and Lang 
(by Mr. Tran Hem Tan, Hanoi) 


Formerly there lived «Prince, Quanang. who had an impotn 
stature, He received the title of "Marquis of Cao" as title of nobite 
Since then he tock Cao as the family name, His two sons Tan and Lavy 
resembled each other so much thot one could not distinguish ehe elder 
from the younger. At the age of 17 o¢ 8 they became orphans and wes, 
together to seek a preceptor for teaching them religion and philosophy 
The daughter of their preceptor Liin Huyén was also of 17 of 18 yearsof 
age. When she saw the two brothers she fell in love with them 
Wishing to marry one of them she did not know as to who was the elder 
and who the sounger of the two. She gave both of them a single cup 
of meat-soup and only onc pair of sticks in order to know the elder and 
the vounger. The junior passed all these things immediately to the 
senior. She then requested her parents to marry her to the elder one. 
The couple sometimes lived away from their little brother. The Younger 
brother felt it very much and saying to himself that his elder brother 
being in love with his wife had forgotten his brother on that account and 
without informing his elder brother he returned to the paternal house, 
Coming to a deep stream at which there was no ferry he sat all lone and 
wept grievously and died : then his dead-body was transformed into a tree: 
the areca. 


When the elder one did not see any longer his younger brother he 
abandoned his wife in order to go in pursuit of him ; coming to the place 
where his younger brother had died, he threw himself on the tree (i.e, 
areca) and died: his dead body was transformed into a huge stone, 
attached to the trunk of thistree. When the young wife marked the 
disappearance of her husband, she went in his pursuit ; coming fo the 
place she learnt that ber husband was already dead, whereupon she threw 
herself on the stone and embraced it till her death. She was transformed 
into a Creeping stock whicb braided over the tree and the stone and from 
which were produced the odoriferous (sweet-smelling) leaves. They were 
the leaves of the betel. 


Their parents (relatives) came there very much distressed and built 
a temple in their honour. At the temple, tbe passers by offered to them 
the incense sticks, praised their brotherly love and the conjugal duty of 
the vicums. 

In the month of autumn the king Hung made a journey to this place. 
Seeing this temple with the tree surrounded by the creeping stalks he 
asked for its reason and being supplied with the information made the 
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fruit and the leaf to be brought to him. He chewed them and spat its 
juice on the stone which was of a red colour and which emitted a good 
smell. The king returned taking with him a fruit of areca anda leaf of 
betel prepared with a little lime he chewed the betel and the areca-nut. 
He evenordered that these newly discovered plants be planted in his 
kingdom and declared that at marriages and feasts one ought to prepare 
4 present consisting of the betel leaves and the nuts of areca.” 


[This took place under the dynasty of the Hung-Vuone — 
( 2480-258 B.C.) ] 


Saladin alec we du Pan-Supars ( betelleal and betel-ou ) 19 all gues at 
‘murlage, (oasts and all social and cordial functions, Do we owe this custom tw tedoChine 
(ted cider comatries adjacent to India ? 


20. The Tambulakalpasamgraha of 
Nrsimhabhatta and its date — 
Later than c. A. D. 1350° 


My friend Shri J.S. Pade has recently published in the Journal of 
the Oriental Institute, Baroda. the text of a work on Tambala called the 
Tambolamaijart', which contains a collection of varied verses about 
Tambala from numerous texts, which reveal the social, religious and 
cultural history of the habit of chewing Tambala (betel-leaf and nut etc.) 
acquired by the Aryans in India about 2000 years ago. According to Shri 
Pade the Tambilamafjarl is a very late work as it quotes from the 
Saubhagya-Kalpadruma of Acyutaraya Modak (A. D 1778-1833)", 


Texts mainly devoted to a study of Tambala are very rare. Conse- 
quently all lovers of the history of Tambala like myself were rejoiced to 
read the text of the Tambalamafijari as edited by Shri Pade on the basis 
of a rare MS in the library of the Oriental Institute, Baroda. While 
reading this text, I was reminded of another text on Tambala, a MSof 
wl is ible in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
This text is called the Tambala-Kalpa-Sarhgraha by Nrsirohabhatta. The 


MS of this text is in the Govt. collection of the Asiatic Society (No. 8238). 
T acquired a copy of this MS for the B O. R. Institute in 1945. The MS 


begins as follows :— 
© shetara aa: wa algeraeveing) Frere | 
away Fehrs aigeraafia | 
anfiarford age frre i” etc. 
The MS endsas follows — 


“ra dreginqagirfracatgernereag: sara: 1” 
No information about the author of the work viz. Nesithabhatea, 
mentioned in the colophon, is given in the body of the text. 


* Poona Orieatalist,Vol. XVIII, Non 
1. Me S. University Oriantet Series 


2. See p. 6 of Madhyoyugina Coritra-Kora by S, Chitra Shastri, Poona, 1937. 
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References to earlier authors and works given in this work are as 
follows > 
() mary —fol. 1 (“oprarav aded etc.” eft af) 
(2) afea: fol. | (arnamadeame afag:)—pisa-deame afag: 
3) Safertarig —fol. 2 (GTaMHTa) 
(4) fea: —fol. 2 (afrara g& Te etc.”) 
(5) atara: —fol, 4 (“agaizagaat J etc.) 
(6) afte: fol. 4 (“aaiqa@ a&z eaifa: etc.”) 
(7) 3a: —fol, 5 (“sna: sitdmga etc.” )—verse about the 13 
gunas of age: —“aiggt egaeet...evif a ge” 
(8) ta —fol. 5 (“argent frefa aid etc.”) 
(9) sreeraarand: —fol, 6 (““frenanatfad wl etc”) 
(1c) 4: —fol, 5 (“aiag wefiaTe7 etc.”) 
(11) afae: —fol. 6 (“al @ amaTo = etc.”) 
(12) saarrarard: fol. 7 (“ada faaarna -etc,”) 
(13) 44: —fol, 7 (“emrenfertiqa? etc,”) 
(14) %ai —fol, 9 (oF g BemMeN etc.”) 
(15) sft: —fol. 9 (“efteraguraf etc.’?) 
(16) sare: —fol, 9 (“gfterageraran_ete.”) 
(17) famnPad% —fol, 9 (‘are:itd aardia etc.”) 
(18) sftafksrai Manat: —fol, lo (“a4 nradwea: ete.”) 
(19) Ga —fol. 10 (“ers ara BAeaF etc”) 
(20) Sara: —fol, 10 (“agesta aaifa etc.”) 
(21) vaafes: fol, 10 (“neq aeeaifa etc.”) 
(22) dm@ —fol, 11 (“garfi Hays: etc.”) 
(23) Fa: —fol, 11 (“‘aracrmtahafi etc.”) 
(24) arataa: —fol, 12 (“urd urate fie: aH etc.”) 


The only reference of chronological value in the above list of references 
is No.19—Hemadri. The quctation is possibly taken from Hemadri's 
Caturvarga—Cintamani. As Hemadri. who was the minister of the 
Yadava Kings of Devagiri, flourished between c. A. D. 1260 and 1275. we 
may fix the date of the Tambala-Kalpa-Sargraha of Nysithhabhatta to a 
period later than c. A. D. 1350. The references to wafadfzst (No. 18) 
and the eyfatiadl (No. 3) are difficult to be indentified as there are many 
works of these titles recorded by Dr. P. V. Kane in his list of works on 
Dharmasastra in Vol. I of his History of DharmasastraPoona, (1930). It 
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is also difficult to identify the references to “@q" in the present work as 


the particular work on medicine, from which quotations are given under 
this reference, is not specified. The reference to frgtavatia (No. 17) is 
evidently to a work of faeraam, the author of the Mitaksara commentary 


on the Yajaavalkyasmrti, who flourished between c. A. D. 1070 and 1100. 
This reference, however, does not enable us to push forward the earlier limit 
ofc. A.D. 1350 fixed by me for the Tambala-Kalpa-Samgraha. The 
references to the Smrtis of 9f&g, UTETH etc. are not also of any chronological 
value. As no quotations from very late works are given by Nrsirnhabhatea 
I am inclined to believe that the Tambala-Kalpa-Sarhgraha is earlier than 
the Tambalamafijari (later than A. D. 1819) edited by Shri J. S. Pade. 


21. Indian Nut-Cracker 
—A. D. 1300.1800 


Some time ago I had occasion to see many old  nut-crackers,' 
presumably of the Peshwa period, displayed at an exhibition arranged by 
the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandala. Poona, These nut-crackers 
roused my curiosity as I have been collecting references from varied 
sources, bearing on the history of Tambala, for the last few years. In 
India We use the term “nut-cracker” for the instrument used for breaking 
tetel-nuts. Though we can establish the antiquity of the betel-nut for 
about 2000 years on the strength of Sanskrit sources we have no evidence 
to prove the antiquity of the nut-cracker for such a long period. In fact 
[have not come across any reference to nut-cracker in the Sanskrit 
telerences or even in non-Sanskrit references gathered by me. It is, 
therefore, necessary to collect and record references to the nut-cracker 
ja literary sources with a view to establishing its history on the basis of 
ditable evidence. 


Inthe Shorter Oxford English Dictionary (p. 1346) we find the 
word “nut-crack" (A. D. 1570) and the word “nut-cracker” (A.D. 1548) 
explained as “An instrument for breaking the shells of nuts.” The 
“nuts” referred to here do not mean the betel-nuts as the habit of chewing 
tetel-nuts was current only in India and some adiacent countries at this 
time, but not in England. 


‘At present the term for the “Nut Cracker” used for cutting betel 
nuts is“ Adkitea” ( 9SfFaT). In the Marathi dictionary Sabdakosa (by 
Date and Karve) p. 34, the word 3tzféra is recorded and explained as the 
instrument for cutting slices of betel-nuts but no usages of the word have 
been recorded. This dictionary derives the word from the Canarese word 
erty ( WI%=betel-nut and Hr_—cutting or choppingoff ). Ie is, there- 


“BLS. Mandal Quarterly, 1948, pp. 8-14 


1. These Nut-Crackers belonged to Mr. Ketkar of Poona. who has made a o1ce 
aalectionof antiquarian objects, One type of these nut-erackers displayed at the exhibition 
siermed Mithuna as one arm of the nut-ceacker had the shape of & mao, while the other 
um bad the shape of a woman. When thete two arm+ Were brought together, they represeated 
Gepair embracing each other. (This rom Nut-Cracker must have been once very 
mmm inthe Decca]. Th Data has been u Kay astociate of the Aryans io India (or 
aboot 2000 years and thi+ romantic nut-cracker, obviously a drawing-room companion, appears 
‘ume to be the crowning glory uf this gay association. 
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fore, possible to get some references to WECM or nut-cracker in Canarese 


sourcesand I request Canarese scholars to record these references with 
their chronology. I shall here record some references which I recently 
cameacross :— Mention of ST8/eT 


by Raghunatha Pandita in his Rajavyavaharakosa 
« A.D. 1676 f composed by the order of Shivaji the great, in the 


following extract 
wernt ( p. 152 of firrafcaadty, B. I. S, Mandala, Poona, 1925 ). 
OG enzeraiga: &a al Aaa HN es I 
aqana ¢ erg: ofeifia: | 
gare: ereqierd greta aasefear il e6 0 
Sat! ara wag qeaT TET TTT | 
In the quay (p. 174) we get a reference to the seller of betel-nuts 
as follows — 


“arrafereeg atalast” 


It is clear from the above reference to mtfiet (explained by the 
newly coined Sanskrit word que@Td) that the term srafwal for nut-cracker 
was current in the Marathi language in the 17th century. 


Capt. Edward Moor* in his Narrative (London, 1894) records an 
elaborate note (pp, 373-378) on the Indian habit of eating betel. In this 
note he twice refers to wf¥eat (without mentioning this Canarese term 
as follows :— 


1. Vide Hobson-Johson by Yule and Burnell, London, 1903, p. 218—"CHUNABL s, 
Preparedlime, alsospecially used for fine polished plawter. Forms of this word occur both it 
Dravidlan lungaages andHindi, Inthe latter Chuna ix from Skt, Chari 
former it is some-whatuncertaia, whether the word ssor ix not, an old deri 
Sapshrit. In theGrst of the following quotations the word wed seems taken (rom the Malayal 
“Chupnombe", Tam, Shupnambu". 

Unages :—A. Ds 1510 (Cionamaa) tee Vertheru, 144, 1563 (Chuna). ¢. 1610 (Chunan', 
114 (CAunah ), 1673 ( Chinam }, 1687 ( Chanan ), 1689 « Cl )s 1750-1760 ( Chunam 
1763 ( Chunam ), 1809 ( Chunam ), 

2. Moor mentions following stems in his note on betel :— 

(1) Afr (WAC), (2) Arsbas tree (in Malabar tongue ), (3) Burat and pulverized 
betel-outs, much estermed as tooth-powder, (4) Paandan( Wt) made of gold, (5) Taver- 
nies's mention of @ Pandan worth Kt, 40.COV. (6) Vewel full of gul-aal, rosewater for 
sprichliog over guests (Air of curer GMM prevented to guests ), (7) Beeres, 
(few), (8) Spooa fortaking wir ou of a pot, (9) yore custom of using opium and 
betal-nut, (10) a city in India with 30.0C0 shoprol betel-rellers, (11), Account of AbbE Rayaal 
boat Betal (History of B. West Indias, Vol. ls ps 166). 
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Poge 372 —"The beeree (Fr& or frat) is composed of the Soopaaree 
commonly called betel,‘ cu by an instrument for the purpose into thin 
slices, to or three of which with a cardamom, and a every small quantity 
ef chuna is enclosed in a paan or leaf, and fastened by aclove in a trian- 
ular form. 

Page 375 — The utensil ( 42I4 ) thus described is placed on a 
glser, which also contains the leaf, the nuts whole, and the instrument 
slicing them. 

The Hobson—dJobson ( pp. 913-914) contains the following short 
article on ATATR +: 

“TEMBOOL, Betel-leaf, skt. tambala adopted in Pers. as tambala 

and in Ar. al ¢cambal [It gives its name to the Tambolis* or Tamolis, 
sellers of betel in N. Indian bazars. ] 

1298 —"All the people of this city, as well as the rest of India havea cus- 
tom of perpetually keeping in the mouth a certain leaf called 
Tembul.”” 


Marco Polo. ii, 358. 
98 —And he held in his left hand a very great cup of gold as high as a 
half almude pot......into which he spat a certain herb which the 
men of this country chew for solace, and which herb they call 
atambhor.” 


—Roteiro de V. da Gama, 59 


4. Masudi the Arab geographer (c. A.D. 943) mentions bessl-uuts in the followiog 
‘utnet ( Page 277 of Hobson-Jobson ) :— 

“The territories of this Frince ( The Maharaja of the I-les) produce all sorts of spices 
eda romati heexports are camphor, li gn-aloss, clove, sandal-wood Betel-nut, nutmeg, 
eaienas, cubsb—Masudi, i 341 seq. 

5. The Tambolt or aTFYR Is mentioned 1a the Kamasntra of VEtsySyana :— 


“Bae Te Tis aha flrga aH sets ATHY rs Sats 

dan -fire-faqaarea: firsrfy 1” 

(See p-72 of Kémasttra, ed. by Kedarnatha, N.S. Press, 1900, Adhibarana 1, Chap. 5) 

“Frieadship may be formed with washermen. barbers, florists, perfamers, publicans, 
wqciiants, cowberds, betel and chewing moterial sellers, gold-smiths, plthamardas, bitas 
ud profesional jestersor Vidgyahas. ( Vide p. 46 of Eng. trans. of theK amasuéra by Basa 
selGhob, Calcutta, 1945). 

There are numerous references to MTFEM in the Kamasutra. They show that the babit 


ddeviog OFM was An established feature of the culture of the period. The date of the 
Tamaxpire inc, A.D. 100 (according to Bhandarkar) and c. A. D. 500 (according to 


Tee port Blpa (A. D. 300) bad a GTEYPETT among his early companions, 
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1563 —"Only you should know that Avicenna calls the betre (betel) 
tembul, which seems a word somewhat corrupted, since every 


body pronounces it as tambul, and not tembul,” 
—Garcta. £ 37. 


In the above quotations about tambala we do not find any reference 
to the adkitta or nutcracker. 


As regards the habit of chewing Tambala adopted by foreigners who 
settled in India I may quote here the following remarks of Dr. A. B.M, 
Habibullah in his Foundation of Muslim Rule m India (A. D. 1200. 
1290), Lahore, 1945 :— 

Page 289 —" But to escape the environmental influence was equally 
difficult ; the Indian Turk was not even circumstantially 
equipped to attempt it ......... Chewing the betel leaf, a 
peculiarly Indian habit found its way early among the nobles 
and Barani notes the excessive addiction to it of Balban's ariz. 
Under the Tughluqs Ibn Battuta noticed another Indian 
Custom® of offering the bira of panto the bride asa part of 
the marriage ceremony.” 


Curiouslyenough the Europeans settling in India have not adopted 
the habit of eating Tambala owing to their insular attitude. On the 
contrary every European who travelled in India and has left a record of 
his travel,has wondered.at this peculiar habit and has made a note of it 
with sometimes elaborate descriptions. I shall deal with all these 
descriptions in some subsequent paper. 


In concluding this short paper on the Nut-Cracker I have to request 
brother-scholars to publish references to it in Indian or Foreign sources 
before or after A.D. 1600. 


—Since the above paper was drafted I have received the 
following information about the Nut-Cracker from my scholar-friends, 
I have great pleasure in recording it below most gratefully :— 


6 Habibullah ootesfurther the following points wit 
the Turks: (1) Adoption by eve 
such as Chajju, Kackchan, Hamids 
e.g. Baroni uses the ers bar sh Kat (X68) the rainy seaton 
girts by FirozTughluq : this was purely a Hindu inspired custom as ‘Muslim law koow of 
‘no mousy payable by the bride" ; (4) Employment of profesional courtseans for musical and 
dancing performances, This was inspired by the Indian practice ; for ia Ceotral Asia and io 
Arabia countries, Lree-bora professional ausician of the female sex was & rare social 
pbeaomeace, 


3) Dowries paid to Muslim 
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(1) Diwan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, M.A. LL.B. J. P.. Bombay. 
serites on 5-12-1946 :— 
“Nut-Crackers (ordinary ie. small ones ) we call ag) in Gujarat. 
ones, which professional Panvalas use, we call wi.” 


(2) Principal K. K. Handiqui, M.A. of the Jorhat College, Jorhat 
(Asam) writes on 24-12-1946 — 


The 


‘There is no Assamese word for nut-cracker.” It is called in 
Bengali Yanti (aif), This is the information given by one of our 
Professors of Sanskrit, who is a Bengali. We call a mill stone aa in 
Assamese, pronouncing it as jat. It is called tat in Bengal. All these 
words come from Sanskrit 4-3. 


There is a word for “nut-cracker™ prevalent in Assam. It is Carota 
but must be a corruption or variation of some non-Assamese word. The 
tact is that nut-crackers are not in use among the Assamese. We use the 
green and ripe varieties’ of betel, slicing them with knives. The nut- 
ctacker is required only for dried betel ((Supari), which is not in favour 
in Assamese homes.” 

(3) Mr. M.P. Wali, M.A. of Belgaum writes on 23-11-1946 :— 

“As regards the word ssfeet I may say that it is a pure Kannada 
word and has crept in Marathi language in a corrupt form. The word 
is formed of two words Adaki (=areca nut) and Ottu (=lit. to press or 
crack). The correct pronunciation is Adakottu. I can very safely say 
thet the Marathi language has no word for It is taken from 
Kannada and is being used in a corrupt form as Wef*e. Another 
syoonym in Kannada for this word is Adake gatti which is also formed 
of two words, Adake* (areca nut) and Katti (a knife). 


The earliest reference to the words x@%q and ws*nfa occurs in 
themiddle Halagannada work, Basavapurana of Bhima-Kavi, composed 
in 1369 A.D.” 


7. In some parts of the Konkan, where betel-nut gardens are grown people use greea 
tnd tipe betel, which is available easily. These out.crackers are made of steel somenmes by 
eal blacksmiths, Io the Poona market we find brass nut-crackers with steel-blades a2 also 
these of steel. 


4. The word “agakeya"” (of old Kannada inscription of A.D. 


29070(B ps. Ind, IX, 22) at Udiy Dist. Madras Province. ( Vide p. 6 
An istorieol Grammar af Old Kannaga by C. S. Gai, Poona, IH6 (Deccan College Series) 
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In view of the above evidence the history of the nut-cracker is 
definitely established for about 600 years (A.D. 1350-1947). I have, 
therefore, to thank Mr. Wali especially for the above reference, which 
takes back the history of the nut-cracker from the 17th century to the 
14th century. I await still earlier references to the nut-cracker from 
any sources whatsoever, Sanskrit or non-Sanskrit. 


(4) Prof. B. D. Verma of the Fergusson College. who hails from the 
U.P. informs me that the name for nut-cracker current there is 
“Sarauta” (atm). I wonder if “Sarauta" of U.P. has any connection 
with “Carota” of Assam mentioned by Prin. Handiqui. 


22. Some Words for the Nut-Cracker” 


I have been studying the history of the use cf tambala ( betel-nut, 
betel-leaves, Catechu and Chunam etc.) in India and have published » few 
papers on this history. The references totambala in Sanskrit works are 
found in plenty but unfortunately tbere is no mention in these references 
of the instrument used for cutting or breaking the betel-nut before it was 
used for chewing purposes with or without the other ingredients. We, 
therefore, fail to understand the exact nature of the instrument used by 
our ancestors and the word or words for this instrument, Sanskrit or non- 
Sanskrit, current in India since the use of tambala was introduced into 
India about 2000 years ago as proved by the literary sources studied 
by me. 

In my paper on the Indian Nut-Cracker* I have recorded the following 
words for the Nut-Cracker from datable and non-datable literary sources:— 


(1) adkitta—This is a word for Nut-Cracker in Marathi at present. 
Itisrecorded accordingly in the Sabdakosa by Y. R. Date and C. G. Karve, 
«who state that it is derived from the Canarese word “adkottu’. 


(2) adi or adkitt@™=pnaga-sphof! or nut-breaker according to the 
Rajavyavaharakosa of Raghunatha Pandita (c. A. D. 1676). Evidently 
this glossary or lexicon of Non-Marathi words current in the Marathi 
larguage in the 17th century treats the word adkita as a non-Marathi 
wordand explains it by a happy coinage as “paga-sphofi" (nut-breaker). I 
have not come across the word “puga-sphoft" in any Sanskrit work, ancient 
or modern, in the sense of nut-cracker or otherwise. 

(3) pophal-phodna=nut-breaker. This purely Marathi word was 
current inthe Marathi language in the 13th Century A.D. It is found in 
the Lilacaritra (c. A. D. 1250) Uttarardha, a Mahanubhava Marathi work, 


edited by Nene and Bhavalkar. My attention wasdrawn to it by Prof. 
Bhusari of the Osmania University, Hyderabad (Deccan). I wonder how 


*Vab.No, 1 (Dec. 1951), pp. 38-41, 


1, These papers deal with the Historyof tambala outside India Your. of Travancore 
Unigersity MSS Library, Jaa.-April 1950, pp. 1-14), History of Lime and Catechu 10 tambuia 
(erdhavatabli Volume, Asiatic Society, Bombay. 1938). Boliols associated with the 
munter of ingredients in tambuta (Journal of the Gavhati University). History of wombat 
wih thirteen qualities (Annals, B, O. R. Lasntute). 


2 B.1.S. Mandal Quarterly, Poona, 1948, pp. 8.14, 
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this purely Marathi word, which corresponds to “prga-sphofi" in meaning, 
disappeared from Marathi and its place was taken up by the Canarese 
word “adkita” or “adkitta", which has been current in Marathi for more 
than 350 years. 

(4) The word adkitta is a pure Kannada word, which has crept in 
the Marathi language in a corrupt form. The word is formed of two words 
(1) adaki (= areca nut) and (2) ottu(= to press or crack). The correct 
Pronunciation of the word is adakottu. Another synonym in Kannada 
language for this word is adake-gatti. This word also is formed of two 
words, (1) adake (= areca-nut) and (2) Katti (= a knife). The earliest 
references to adkottu and adakegatti occur in the middle Halagannada 
work, called the Basavapurana of Bhima Kavi, composed in A. D. 1369. 

(5) Small nut-crackers are called “Sadi” in Gujarat. Big ones used 
by professional panvalas (sellers of betel-nut and betel-leaf) are called 
“Sado.” 

(6) There isno Assamese word for nut-cracker. The Bengali word 
for nut-cracker is yanti (aff), A mill-stone is called yat in Assamese. 
Yat is pronounced as jat. It is called yata in Bengali. All these words 
are supposed to have been derived from Sanskrit “yantra.” The word 
“Carota™ for nut-cracker is prevalent in Assam. It may be a corruption 
or variation of some non-Assamese word. Nut-crackers are not in general 
use among the Assamese, who use green and ripe varieties of the betel-nut, 
slicing them with knives. The nut-cracker is required only for dried betel 
(Supari) which is not in favour in Assamese homes. 

(7) It may be worthwhile studying the words for the nut-cracker 
current in Indo-China where the habit of chewing betel is very ancient 
and current to-day. MissS. Karpeles of Hanoi in her letter to me dated 
16th March 1949 reported to me the following words for the nut-cracker :— 

(1) Laotian—"MIT SANAK" 
(2) Vietnamese —“DAO DAU" 


(3) Cambodian—"PRAN AK” 


The antiquity of these words needs to be studied from the literary 
sources concerned. 


(8) Apte in his English-Sanskrit Dictionary gives Sarhdasaka as the 
equivalent of a nut-cracker but in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary be equates 
Samdata or Sarhdafaka with a pair of tongs, I have found no usage of 
Sarhdasakaor Samdata in the sense of nut-cracker. On the contrary the 
following reference to Samdasa in the sense of a pair of tongs used for 
extracting foreign pasticles from a body is perfectly clear :— 
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\ qrafeerreammera Tea | 
arated cetanr: FA war tl”? 

( Vide p. 4 of Astavakragita ed. by H. R. Bhagawat. Poona, 1913.— 
Chap. 19, verse 1). 

(9) Bhattoji Diksita (c. A. D. 1550-1620) in his comment on Papini’s 
Sora 692 (<gAtar separa GUTTA 1212120”) mentions’ “eegareme” and 
explains it as“ TEHeA Ae: WeFeTeAte:” My friend Dr. V. S. Agrawala 
informs me that the Sanskrit word for the nut-cracker seems to be TEEN 
and the eatliest reference to it is in Patafjali's Mahabhasya (Kielhorn's 
Edition, Vol. 1, pp. 360, 385 (“sregerm ewe: wegenawa:”). He further 
informs me that Oriental Pandits always tell their pupils to take 
‘“gaga” in the Mahabhasya in the sense of “nut-cracker.” 


The antiquity of betel-chewing in India is about 2000 years old but it 
is doubtful if betel-chewing was current at the time of Patafjali (c. B. C. 
150). We must, therefore, see if there is any evidence to support the 
Oriental Pandits in their equation " Weget=nut-cracker.” Recently [ 
have sent for publication a paper‘ on Vidyavilasa commentary by Sivarama 
Tripathin on the Siddhanta-kaumudi. In the MS of this Commentary 
available in the Sanskrit Pathashala, Rajapur (Shevade Collection) folio 
Iba, rama (c. A. D. 1700-1750) explains “regen” as follows :— 

Sggen mymrerar” (Sankula is an instrument for breaking 
betel-nut etc.”) This statement definitely proves that at least 250 years ago 
theword” gegen” was understood by Pandits in the sense of betel-nut 
cracker. The present Pandits are evidently following this tradition in 
equating “gegen” with “nut-cracker” as reported by Dr. Agrawala. 


(10) In the absence of any pictorial representations of “Sankula” we 
are unable to determine the exact form of this instrument for cutting or 
breaking used in the time of Patafjali (c. B.C. 150). Asa result of my 
discussion in this matter with my friends at Nagpur I have received the 
following reply from my linguist friend Dr. Siddheshwar Varma dated 
30th November 1950 :— 

“Reference—Patafijali on Sankula. We bave compared both the 
passages concerned. The internal evidence from both these passages does 


3. See p. 168 of Siddhanta Kaumudt.N.S. Press, Bombay, 1915, Evidently Bhajjoji’s 
qumment on “FEFM" is taken from the Muhabhasya of Patall » B.C. 150). The Index to 
‘Mahabhatya (B. O. R. Institute edition) p. 1012, records the words ““3wgM" and “SEPM WE. 

4, This paper will appear in the Adyar Library Bulletin. 
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make it clear that Sankula is definitely a cutting instrument, but not an 
all-purpose one, for its inferiority to Musala in certain cases is pointed out. 
So, being sure that Sankula, as a cutting instrument, is noc Musala, the 
question may arise whether it could be rendered as “Scissors.” But as 
“Kartart” is a specific term for “Scisssors” widely used by authorities like 
Caraka, Sugruta, etc. scissors could not be denoted by “Sankula,” and 
being thus definitely a separate tool, Sankula seems to mean a nut-cracker 
here. The above conclusion, as kindly communicated to me by Shri K.N, 
Dav. is further corroborated by his reference to Sabda Kalpadruma, 
which renders Sankula as utpala-patrika. while Monier Williams also 
tenders both these words ‘a broad-bladed knife or lancet.” Now a 
nutcracker has a broad blade, jointed with a bent bar, with a pin (Sanku) 
at one end. This cutting blade can well be described as a Sankula, and in 
this sense a nut-cracker can certainly be called a Sankula—a pair of nippers. 
In this connection Hindi Sarauta (nut-cracker), which may bz derived from 
Sarapatraka, may be noted. The Sanskrit etymology of the latter has been 
correctly given by Ganaratnamahodadhi sub voce ( p. 228). Monier 
Williams has rendered it erroneously as an adjective only. 


There are several other interesting items in connection with this 
item, but I hope the above lines have made it sufficiently clear that 
the passages do imply nut-cracker as the sense of Sankula. Dr. Raghu Vir 
says that Sankula should not be called nut-cracker but nut-cutter for 
“nut-cracker nowhere exists in India.” 


While thanking Dr. Varma and other friends who have helped me in 
this inquiry I have to request them as also those who are interested in this 
problem to record the usages of the word “Sankula™ with a view to clarify- 
ing its meaning more decisively than what has been done in this paper. 


23. History of the Spittoon in India* 


While studying the history of Tambala in India I thought ic 
necessary to trace the history of the different accessories generally used 
epresentt by Babitual chewers of betel in India. Accordingly I published 
i paper on the Indian Nut-cracker', the history of which was traced by 
weup to about A.D. 1300. Another accessory of Tambala is the Spittoon 
or Pikdaal which is used by habitual chewers of Tambala owing to the 
necessity of maintaining cleanliness in the home, which in the absence of 
agpittoon would be converted into a veritable spittoon owing to the 
excessive Salivation in the mouth caused by the ingredients of Tambala 
uch as the betel-leaf, cloves. nutmeg. chunam. catechu etc. The advocates 
of wcial hygiene in India have always deplored the pernicious habit of 
ggittin§ om the street-pavements resorted to by the chewers of Tambala. 
Apance at the grounds in front of the shops of Tambala sellers will bear 
out the truth of this criticism as there is no shop of this kind in front of 
which you: will not find the grounds disfigured by the red spittings of 
the chewers of Tambala. It was perhaps on this account that the chewing 
of Tambala in a public street was considered asa duracara (bad habit) in 
all provinces of India* as recorded by a writer of the seventeenth century. 
The use of the spittoon in domestic life certainly shows a high sense of 
hygiene and the history of this use has a distinct place in the history of 
snitation ia In We must, therefore. investigate and find out whether 
the use of the spittoon was introduced into Indian life and culture 
simultaneously with the introduction of Tambala* or somewhat earlier 
than such introduction. 


* Annals ‘B.O. R. Institute), Vol. XXXVI, pp. 204-214, 

1, Videpp. 8-14 of Bharuta Itshasa Sarhshodhan MundalQuartarly, 1998. 

2. Varadarsja. a pupil of Dhatfoji Diksita, observes in his Giroanapadsmadljarl :-— 
abt b3 oft gMAW GUWT:” | Vide p. 25 of Vol. VI. No. 2 (Feb. 1945) Bharatt ys Vidsa. 

3, Ip connection with my study of the history of Taynbata | made inquiries with several 
(rieads aboot exhaustive and critical literature on the custom ol betel-chewing. Among there 
{rieodsDr. A. N. Upadhye of Rajaram College. Kolhapur, was the only friend who drew ay 
tention to the v portant article on “Romunce of Betel-chewing” (Appendix Il to 
CA. Tawney’s translation of Kathasaritsagaru, Vol. Vill, pages 237—319) by N. M. Peazer. 
Tom thastfol toDr.Upadhye for drawing my attention to this elaborate article of $2 pages 
mvtich Pemasr bas collected useful data apout the extent of thecusiom of betel-chewing, its 
‘ect oatore, the numerous ceremonies in which betel plays a part and the siguifeaoce of he 
cee from linguistic and anthropological point of 
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In studying the history of the appliances of Betel-chewing we must 
take note of such appliances as are now deposited in our museums, 
Penzer in his article on the “Romance of Betel-chewing" devotes some 
pages to the description of such appliances (pp. 249-254 of Vol. VIII of 
Tawney's Trans of Kathasaritsagara). Inote some items from this 
description :— 

Victoria and Albert Museum (London)—Room 8 (metal work)— 


Case 5 —Brass “sireh”—boxes from Sumatra, Some with svastika 
designs carved on their sider. 


Case 13 —Brass comband areca-nut cutter combined (from Tanjore). 
The portion forming the cutter represents a map and a 
diminutive woman. 

—Pestle and mortar of brass, 

Cases 14 and 17 —Singhalese cutters and lime-boxes. 

Cutters of steel (4) to 114 inches), inlaid with silver and 
encrusted with brass.—One cutter of the shape of a dragon 
with the head of a bird. 

—Chunam cases of the size of old English watch-cases with 
chains. 

—Spatula with a flat head $ inch in breadth. 

Wall cases 25 and 27 —Nut cutters inlaid with coloured glass, with 
handles of ivory, bone or pearl, Some with the shape of 
animals like horse, peacock etc. 

Descriptions of appliances for betel-chewing in modern books :— 

(1) Mediaeval Sinhalese Art by A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

—Plate XLVI C illustrations of smaller specimens with 
descriptions on pp. 336-337 ). 

—Pages 238-239—excellent description of a Betel-bag 
—Plates XXX-XXXIII—illustrations of betel-bags, large and 
small, with hidden pockets, and embroidered in silk, having 
oval and square sizes. 


(2) Malay Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. Il, 1925, pp. 22, 28. 
—Betel-boxes of solid gold mentioned in Malayan fairy stories 


According to Przyluski the word Tambala consists of the root-word bala aud tam, which 
prefix, Bolo corresponds 10 AuaroAsiatic (ie. non-Indo-Aryan) Balu and means 
something that és rolled imprunts Anaryens on 


Ando-Ar yen" in Bulletin de to Soc. de Lingutstique de Paris, Vol. XXIV. 3rd Fasc, (No. 75), 
1924, pages 255-36, 
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— Every Malay house has a betel box or betel tray fitted with 
requisites for chewing viz. cardamoms, cloves, catechu, lime 
and tobacco —a small case to hold betel-leaves, a metal 
spatula for spreading lime on these leaves and curiously 
shaped scissors for cutting areca-nuts. 

(3) Oriental Silver work, Malay and Chinese by H. Ling Roth, 
London, 1910, (Figures 3, 4. 5, 30-34,38-47, 50-53. 57-62), 
—Many illustrations of bowls to hold areca-nuts, lime-boxes 
(Bekas Kapor) areca-nut boxes (chimbul) and betel-leaf 
holders (Bekas sirih). 


(4) Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo by H. Ling 
Roth, Vol. II, p. 39—Description of betel-baskeg worn by the 
Land-Dyak. 


(5) Handbook to the Ethnographical collections (in the British 
Museum). 
—Several illustrations of betel-chewing accessories like spatulae 
from the Anchorite Islands, off the North Coast of New 
Guinea, some shaped like the tale of a lizard — examples from 
(wuth east) New Guinea Archipelago (p. 121) with designs of human 
figutesand crocodiles. 
Illustrations of betel-chewing apparatus from Ceylon. 
In the above account of the appliances for betel-chewing I don't find 
any feferences to the spittoons' with the history of which I am concerned 
in the present paper. 


(1) The Marathi Dictionary Sabdakosa ( by Y. R. Date and C.G. 


Karve, Poona, 1936 — Vol. V, p. 2004 ) recordethe words Pikdant, Pikdant, 
Piakdant, Pikdan, Pikadharant, Pikapatra etc. for the SPITTOON. 


1, While discussiag the history ofthe spittoon ia India with my friend Prof. D.D. Kosambi 
I eame to hoow from him that the ancient Romans used some bowls b they used 10 vomit 
aes beavy baaquets. In this connectiun I read Duily Life in Ancient Rome by Jérome 
Gareoploo ( Trans. E. O. Lorimer, London, 1916) Chapter IX— “Afternoon and evening.” 
‘While describing the gluttony of the Romans the author obrerves -— 

Poges211-272— “Martial tells of more than one who simply clicked bis Gngers (or a slave 
to bring bio « 10 which he ° remeasured with accuracy the wine.he bad 
rack from it”, while the slave jes his boozy master’s drunken person.” Finally it was 
sot falrequentduring the cena t.rsee priceless marble moraics of the foordefiled withepittiog’”. 

‘As compared with this disgusting gluttony of the wealthy Rome which drainedthe resources 
of the Romaa Empiroand defiled the marble mosaics of the Gaur the Tadiaa habitol spitting ia 
the cirsets alter chewiog betel dwindles lato insigaidcance. 
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The usages of some of these words recorded in this Dictionary a 
as follows :— 
() freq — Spittoon 
“Read xehget | 
ara TAR 17 
—Harivijaya 34,158 
(2) fast} — Spittoon ( A. D. 1608-1649 ) 
“ aigerl Frew 1 
af we qe cael” 
—Tukarama’s Gatha, 1746 
(3) firwara — Spittoon ( A. D. 1599 — c. 1649) 
“ agears Herd | 
Fawr spares 1” 
—Muktesvara, Aadiparva, 43.17 

In the first two usages recorded above the spittoon is associated with 
Tambala, Saint Tukarama and the poet Muktesvara of Mabarastra lived 
in the first half of the 17th century. 

(2) In the lexicon of non-Sanskrit terms called the Rajavpava- 
harakoSa ( Poona, 1880 ) composed by Raghunatha Pandita by the order of 
Shivaji the Great about A.D. 1676 we find the words “ pikadant™ 
( dteziat ) and" taste" ( a&t ) mentioned in the following extract :-— 


basi 3 ( Rajavarga ) verses 26-27 -— 
wee cee TRE MQTTFRT 1 REI 


dena aul F vaeusarhas 1” 


Here ptkadant is explained by the Sanskrit word patadgraha 
( spittoon ) and tasta is explained as gandusapatraka (a tray for washing 
the mouth in ). 

@) In the lexicon of Persian terms called the Parastbhasanusasana 
(edited by Dr. Banarsidas Jain, Lahore, 1945 ) composed before Sarhvat 
1600 ( A. D. 1544 ) we the word “agai” ( tastart) in the sense af 
“hasta-praksalaka” ie. wash-hand-b: 

Page 9— Chap. I, verse 79 — 

oe coe THY TS OTTAGATT | VE 1” 

It isclear from the foregoing references that the non-Sanskrit terms, 
pikdani, tasta ( or tastar! ) were curcent in India in the 17th century or 
or even earlier in the sense of apittoon and wash-hand-basin respectively. 


in in the following extract — 
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@ The Hobson-+Jobson by Yule and Burnell ( London, 1903) con- 
tains che following article on Pigdaun ( spittoon ) — 

Page 709 —““PIGDAUN, S. a Spittoon. Hind-pikdan, Pikisproperly 

the expectorated juice of chewed betel. 

cA, D. 1665 — “ Servants“ to carry the Picqusdent or Spittoon- 

Bernier, ed. Constable, 214. In 213 Piquedans'. 

A. D. 1673 — “The Rooms are spread with carpets as in India, and 
they have Pigdans or spitting pots of the Earth of this place, 
which is valued next to that of China, to void their spittle 
in"— Fryer 223. 

A.D. 1684 —Hedges speaks of purchasing “Spitting cup” 

—Diary, Hak. Soc. i, 149. 

(5) The lexicon Amarako$a (ed. N.S. Press, Bombay, 1905) by 
Amarasithba (between A. D, 500 and 800) contains two words for the 
gittoon in the following extracts 

Page 286 —Kanda II ( Brahmavarga7 ) verse 139 — 

ssfermre: TIE” 
Bbanuji Diksita (c. A. D. 1630 ) comments :— 
Saath me: WE CreqrA eft Sra: II" 
Page 526 —Kanda III (Lingadisarngrahavarga 5, verse 21), 
“BRT TE: TIGA WRU” 
Bhanuji comments :— 
qed: ATER: we: MN Creare eft Ta” 

Ie is clear from Bhanuji's coniments that the terms *sert and 
@RRIF were current at Benares where he lived in the first half of the 17th 
century and that they meant Spittoon used by the chewers of tambala 
tke the Rajas described by Bernier as conveyed in palanquins and spitting 
dewed becel into spittoons held by servants on one side of these 
palanquioa. 


1. The me of Spittoous mentioned by Bernior was confined to the Omrahs acd Rojas 
epeciaHly at Delhi and Agra. Many of thom were" conveyed on the shovlders of six mes, 
inrich Palakys, leaniogageinst a thick cushian of brocade aod chewing their bet-id for the 
doable purpase of sweetening their breath aud reddening thei lip. On one side of every 
fulety is seen servant bearingthe piguedums or Spittoan of porcalain or Suver otc." (Bamiar, 
pm. 

Where ware the porcalain Sfsttoons manufactured? Aie-i-Abbori (A.D. 1300) emasiens 
“iahes of ... Chinua"” used at Akbar's table / pp. 50-51 af Vol. lol Ainsiwaddani, Trams. by F. 
Chatwin, Caleaite, 1897 1. 
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(6) Sarvananda ( A. D. 1159 ) in commenting upon the words afamy 
and gaqug mentioned by the Amarakosa for spittoon also connects the 
use of the spittoon with tambala as will be seen from the following 
extract :— Page 390 of Namalinganusasana of Amara ed. by T. Ganapati 
Sustri, Trivandrum, 1914) 

—“afamread afm aft erat Prati me’ (3. 1. 143) eft safe: 
sofemre: | qf araqet cay gene fA cazme: | arf: i” 

Tt would be worthwhile finding out whether any other commentators 
of the Amarakosa associate the words! pratigraha and patadgraha for 
spittoon with tambala, 


(7) Some friends tell me that the custom of presenting a spittoon 
(pikdant) as a marriage present along with other useful articles from the 
father-in-law to the son-in-law is now current in the Deccan and 
perhaps elsewhere in India. This custom appears to be old as the poet 
Srtharsa (c. A. D. 1175) refers to it in his Naisadhiyacarita (canto XVI, 
verses27-28—p. 228 of Eng. Translation by K. K. Handiqui. Lahore, 1934), 
On the occasion of Damayanti's marriage with king Nala, her father king 
Bhima gave some marriage gifts to his son-in-law. Among these gifts we 
find a Spittoon qaqmy described by the poet in the following verses 27,28 
of canto XVI of the poem :— 


“Reruaeliareea ts mei aft Grae 1 

ademfermy ated aque arrT sets: [IRI 

aaa amafrenfedtoragar a qedia 7 aT | 

xf safe eerqarereng ag MTT TET AUT MN RE I” 
Translation :— 


“27. King Bhima gave to Nalaa spittoon which was very high and 
entirely made of rubies. Vivakarman had cordially presented 
it to king Bhima, perceiving Indra's esteem for him. 


1, My friend Dr M.M. Patkar of the Sanskrit Dictionary Department of the Deccan 
College Research Insuitate, Poona, jaforms me in his leuer of Sth May 1950 that the word 
FATE is recorded in Naigadhacarita (XVI. 27), Hargacarita (p. 237, line2aod Eng. Traas.by 
Cowell & Thomas, 1897, p.208) and Vat jazant¥ Kosa, (p. 171 line 319), Sabdaratna Somomw ya 
{p. 940) Medint Kora (p 193), Nanarthasarhgrohs of Ajaya p. $7) Anskartha sashgroka ip. 
123) of Hemacandra Purisig{porvon of Hemacandra (p. 581 of Monier Williams’ Dictionary). 
‘Ammang these references, the reference topatadgraha In the Harsacarita was unknown to me, 
though Prof. JogaoNath of Jallundar had a vague memory of It as he wrote to me. I am 
thanblol to Dr, Pathar and Prof. Jaga Nath for the troubles taken by them Ja this mater. 
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2 On account of its halo of rays, beautiful as the rising high 
ascending sun, the people long thought: “It is full of the 
remains of chewed betel, thrown out by Nala, who is fond of 
betel. 

The bright red ruby spittoon, though empty, seemed to be full of 

tye scarlet remains of betel.? 

‘Analogous to the custom of presenting a spittoon as a marriage gift 
se find its use as a general presentation article in the 17th century. Ina 
ise of things to be presented to the Faujdar of Hugli, dated 3rd April 
1682 we find “one Hoocka, one piédan (spittoon)"—(Factory Records, 
Hugli, No. 3 quoted in foot-note 2 on page 96 of Thomas Bowrey’s account 
of countries round the Bay of Bengal (1*66-1679) Hak. Soc., Cambridge, 
1905). 

(8) At the present stage of my inquiry I may raise the question : 
What nations of antiquity used the spittoon? Though I cannot answer 
this question owing to my limited knowledge of the history of non-Indian 
cultures may here record the use of the spittoon current among the 
Tatars in the 13th century as vouched by Marco Polo (A. D. 1298) -— 

Page 236 (Travels, ed. by W. Wright London, 19C])—chapter 

XXVI dealing with Religion of Tartars etc. 
“Every man of rank carries with him a small vessel, into which 
he spits, so long as he continues in the hall of audience, no one 
daring to spit on the floor, and this being done he replaces the 
cover, and makes a salutation.” 

The Editor (Wright) observes on the above custom :— 

(foot note 3)—“This kind of utensil (spittoon) is common in many 
parts of the East Indies where it is commonly termed, from the 
Portuguese, a cuspidér. It might be inferred from hence that 
the practice then prevailed of masticating something of the 
nature of betel.” 

(9) The Chinese traveller Fa hsien in his Travels in India (399-414 
A.D.) describes the country of Kashgar (pp. 7-8 of Travels, trans. by 
H. A Giles, Cambridge, 1923). In this description we find a reference to 
a stone spittoon used by Buddha as follows :— 


1. Ther 
M00! Canto XV! 

“The followers of Nala, after putting the betel ia their mouth, throw away the betel-lea( 
thea they saw a scorpion made of spices, put inside the betel-roll by Dama. Struck with 
lava, they made every one laugh at their mistake” 


of spicy Ingredients In tbe betel is nicely meationed io the following verse 
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Page 8—"This country (Kashgar) has a spittoon which belonged to 
Buddha ; it is made of stone and of the same colour as his alms. 
bowl.” 

Evidently this stone spittoon was shown to this Chinese traveller asa 
relic of Buddha's belongings. It is mentioned along with “one of Buddha's 
teeth, for which the people have raised a pagoda.” 


This reference to Buddha's spittoon is in harmony with the reference 
to a spittoon (pafiggaha) found in the Mahavagga of the Vinayapiaka 
noted below. 

(0) Inthe Mahavagga of the Vinayapitakam (ed. by H. Oldenberg 
London, 1879, Vol. I— Mahavagga, p. 271) we get the word “pafiéRaha” 
for the spittoon. In Khandhaka VIII, 1,11 of this canonical text we get 
an account of the cure effected by the celebrated physician Jivaka 
Komarabhacca. He treated a Setthi’s wife at Saketa, who was suffering 
from a dieease in the head for seven years. He put some medicated ghee 
in her nose and it came out through the mouth. “‘And the Setthi's wife 
spat it out in the spittoon (pagiggahe) and told the maid servant “come my 
girl, take this up with a piece of cotton”. Jivaka got perplexed at this 
miggardly eonduct of the house-wife, who, however, assured the great 
phy: that his fee for the treatment will be duly paid. The Setthi's 
wife in giving this assurance observed :— 

“House-holders like us, doctor. know why to economise thus : this 
ghee will do for the servants or workmen to annoint their feet with or it 
can be poured into the lamp Be not perplexed, doctor, you will not lose 
your fee.” (Page 178 of the English Trans. of Mahavagga —S. B,E 
Vol. XVII, Oxford, 1882). 

The above reference to spittoon asa domestic sanitary appliance is 
the earliest so far discovered by me and it is more than two thousand years 
old. 


(11) The Curakasarhita, one of the earliest medical texts, contains 
the following reference to the spittoon (pratigraha) :— 

Page93(N. S. Press, Bombay, 1941)—Satrasthana (chap.15, para 7) 
mentions the accessories of the sickroom, among which we find the spittoon 
(pratigraha) :— 

« seeTTRAAMETY,..TTECTAT ” 

Page 94 (chap. 15, para 11)—* afamgia Satie '? The commentator 
Cakrapanidatta (c. A.D, 1040) explains pratigraha to mean 
patadgraha (“ sftragAifa afemer: gear: ). Caraka also mentions 

“qgrarzafauq” in the same context and describes it as‘@aver@ia” 
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which is explained by Cakrapanidatea as merstfirra”, errerranfamy 
mentioned by Caraka was perhaps a special tray in which the 
forehead (aralz) or face was washed and consequently it was 
considered decent (arermnfrTa) as compared with the spittoon 
proper. If this explanation is accepted we can easily infer 
that in Caraka's time different types of trays were in use for 
cleaning different parts of the body somewhat like the sanitary 
ware in our modern hospitals. 

(12) The earliest reference to the association of the spittoon 
(patadéraha) with betel-chewing is that found in the Kamasatra of 
vatsyayana ( page 45 of N.S. Press Edition, Bombay, 1891 ) — Sadharana 
‘Adhikarana I, chapter 4. Describing the life of a citizen Vatsyayana 
‘mentions his bed-room and its accessories as follows -— 


a a Tre Ufa AT Reawes APs het 
mages: arn ea: ph aqAE: |” 

Translation ( p. 36 of Eng. Trans. by Dr. B. N. Basu, Calcutta, 
1945) :— 

“This outer room should contain a bed 


. On this table the 


following articles required for the night's enjoyments should be arranged : 


balms and perfumed unguents, garlands, coloured waxen vessels, pots for 
inolding perfumes, pomgranate rinds and prepared betels. There should 


bea spittoon on the floor near the bed 


The commentator Yasodhara definitely connects the use of the spittoon 
(patadéraha ) mentioned in the Kamasutra with the chewing of tambala 
by the citizen ( nagaraka ) as will be seen from the following extract :— 

“ares a afaalt ubafaitd ea: 1 ph GaaHE: | a afer | 
TOIT srafsgGaa | TAT aT ART STAMATGAIAY fread sagen ot 
afa: | at IT | TTA 

It isclear from these remarks that the spittoon was kept in the 
bed-room on the ground near the bed at a convenient place where it 
could catch the spittle thrown out at night by the citizen after using the 
tambala at intervals 

(13) The poet Bana (c. A. D. 630) in his Harsacartta refers to 
royal spittoons carried by hired porters along with other atticlesfor royal 
use during king Harsa's expedition described in picturesque detail by the 
poet. The pertinent extract reads as follows :— 

Harsacarita (B. S. series, Bombay, 1909, Page 285). 

Ucchvisa VIL —“quyg farang eae: Tica TUTTE RESTTTR- 
arm: etc.” 
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Translation by Cowell and Thomas ( London, 1909, Page 208 ) :— 


hired porters, 
ing golden 


“ Here swiftly running ina line were the 
cattying black hard clubs as heavy as trunks of trees, be: 
foot-stools, water-pots, cups, spittoons and baths etc.” 


(The commentator Sarhkara explains the word “patadgraha” as 
“nisthva-patra” (spittoon) and the word “Karanka” in the extract as 
“tambala-adhara” (betel-box). Evidently in this context also the spittoon 
followsthe betel-box. There are numerous references to betel-chewing 
in Buna's Kadambar! and Harsacarita but the references to the spittoon 
are rare). 

(14) There may be references to the spittoon in Sanskrit or Prakrit 
poetic imagery but I have not come across these references except the 
following reference from Bhartrhari's Syngarasataka which | owe to my 
obliging friend Prof. D. D. Kosambi -— 

quate Fagen Farner aAwAR | 
soared erga, |? 


Here spittoon is called “fatlaa-smiia"’ and the mouth of a prostitute 
is compared to a spittoon which is indiscriminately used by all classes of 
degraded human beings. 

From the evidence recorded so far I may tentatively draw tbe 
following conclusions :— 

(1) The spittoon was in existence in India at the time when the 

Buddhist canonical text Mahavagga was composed about 300-250 
B.C. It may have been in use in the time of Gautama Buddha 
(c. B. C. 563-490) and even earlier. 

(2) The use of the spittoon in India was first confined to domestic 
life especially for sick persons but with the introduction of 
tambala into India in the early centuries of the Christian era it 
came to be used by the well-to-do class of people addicted to 
tambala, which caused excessive salivation in the mouth with 
the consequent need of frequent spitting. 

(3) The use of the spittoon in the sick-room as prescribed by Caraka 
clearly shows that Indian doctors recognised the need of sanitary 
appliances like the spittzon more than 2000 years ago. A detailed 
study of such appliances on the strength of medical and 
non-medical literary sources should be undertaken by scholars 
interested in tbe history of Indian sanitation. Some of the texts 
on Hindu Dharmagastra contain ample material for a systematic 
study of the development of sanitation in India, 


STUDIES IN THE 
HISTORY OF INDIAN PLANTS 


24. Studies in the History of Indian Plants — 
Some Notes on the History of Canaka 
( Cicer Arietinum ) — Between 
500 B.C and A.D. 1820° 


In my paper? on the “History of Canaka (gram) as food for Horses” 
1 suggested that the practice of feeding the horses with Canaka (= C )is 
later than its use for human consumption at least in India. Though C as 
horse-Sram" for Indian horses has a history of about 1000 years as proved 
by me it apeears to have been used in India first by men and not by horses. 
From Vedic times onwards the Yava( = Y ) was prominent in the 
regimen of men first and later of horses. In fact Kautilya in his Aratha- 
Jatra bas included Y in the regimen of horses but there is no reference to 
C in this work either for human or animal consumption, so far as my 
study goes. Accordingly Hemacandra in his Abhidhanacintamani (c. 
A.D. 1140) calls Y as Haya-priya or the favourite of horses. He also 
mentions C but does not call it haya-priya or by any such adjective. In 
the two treatises on horses by Jayadatta and Nakula viz. (1) Afvavaidyaka 
and ASvacikitsita respectively, which are not much removed from Hema- 
candra in their chronology, we are told that Y is the best food for horses 
but in case Y is not available C is the second best food for them. This 
statement clearly shows the transitional stage of Indian horse-regimen in 
which we note the regard for Y as the great horse-food of antiquity. 
Though much revered by Jayadatta and Nakula it was falling into back- 
ground and C had come to the fore and was probably produced in plenty to 
take its honoured place in the regimen of Indian horses, perhaps after 
the Muslim advent in India say about A.D. 700. 


I propose in this paper to put on record some references to C as 
food for men. These references will also show the antiquity of C on 


© Annals (B. O. R. Tostitute), Vol. XXVII pp. 5682, 

1. See pp. 89-105 of Annals (B. O. R. Institute, 1945, Vol. XXVI). 

2. Edward Moor in his Narrative ete. London, 1794, makes some interesting remarks on 
the Mabrattas as horsemen acd fartiors —(pp- 89-95). Ho says that the Mabratas breed s 
reat wany horses and procure otbers {rom Arabia, Persia, Candahor and the northern paris 


of Hindustan, Speaking of borse-food he swtes -— 
“Gram and Coolty are the grain oo which horses are fed through 


yut the Maratha 


Country” (p. 96). 
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Indian soil for about 2000 years as vouched by the evidence of Sanskrit 
and non-Sanskrit sources. 

(1) The lexicon Amarakosa refers to C as follows :— 

equ (fers: HEI "—( Kanda IT - Ava, see p. 354 of N.S. 
Press Edition, Bombay, 1905 ). 
Bhanuji Dikeita comments! on the above reference as follows :— 
GTO” i.¢, TUS and FAI are synonyms. The date 
of the Amarakosa lies between say A.D. 500 and 800. 

(2) Inthe Carakasamhita, one of the earliest medical texts, we get 
some references" to C. In the WANT A Caraka gives the properties of 
Cas follows :-— 

TTI waa afteeT: aT: | 
One: PRATT: BwTTT MEGTT: | Re |” 

( Sutrasthana, ch, 27, p. 155 of N.S. Press, Edition of Carakasamhita, 
Bombay,1941 ). 

Cakrapanidatea ( ¢.A.D. 1060 ) commenting on the above verse does 
not explain the word TW®, He merely states that C is well-known 
(ars: fom"), 

(3) The Susrutasamhita, another earliest medical text, refers to 
both the synonyms of C given in the Amarakofa viz. TQ" and Ga in 
the following extracts:— 


Gi) In the FN we get C mentioned in the following 
extract — 


1, Bhaouji Dthgita Cc. A. D. 1650) quotes the derivati 
Rayamubuta (A. D. 1451) vie.ett wed cr” but does nor accep je CRS 
RE: | OL eer wh EET!" He gives his own derivation — eqs, 
(5H, 8,4) ate.” ‘Those derivations romain to be verified histonnegii,, CCMHeRN | AE Featey 


WTF was a recognised 
2, Io the Carekasamhita Cibitsaathana, chapter 29, 
‘W95 as follows -— 
P63 STTRTTY ST TAM AT: SABLE: | 
BUT ayer: TET TUNA Ie 1)» 


Cabrapspidatta dows sot comment 00 ibe word WW a tig 
‘erte., 


ver 
"0 31 contains a reference 19 
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‘SRA GR ATA AEE HG AHCI AUYG TATA — 
wree—-METa: FUT: | Ro 1" 
(Vide Satrasthana, Ch. 46 of Susriutasamhita, N. S. P. 1938, p. 216). 


Dallana (c. A. D. 1100) commenting on the word aq in the above 
aanract a9s ‘TUE: MEE:" juse like Cakrapanidatta of c. 1060 A. D. It is, 
poeever, Clear that C was a grain of established reputation in the lth 
century as also in the 12th century. 

(i) Inthe WHT che Suscutasamhitd refers to TUS as a WTF 
ot vegetable and records its properties as follows :— 
© enguete Ue gat EfoarAsAT |” 
( Satrasthana, Ch 46, verse 277, p. 234). 

Dallana explains:—“ efaea TOR?” (compare Amarakosa's gtatement— 
Saas) frTe:”), 

It is clear from the above references that both the words for C given 


by Amarakosa viz. TUF and CUM or CATH were known as eatly as 
the time Of the SuSrutasamhita as we have them today. Whether the 
qord (RFA has any allusion to horses (WME AeA) as observed by 
Bhinuji c. A. D, 1630 will have to be investigated, 

(4) In the Manasollasat of the Calukya king Somedvara 
(c A.D 1130) there are various references to C such as (1) the use of 
C flour--balls as a bait to fish in angling, (2) the use of C as food 
for buffaloes used for buffalo-fights, (3) use of C grains for tempting 
the boars before hunting them in forest-ground and ( 4) the use of C in 
coking. Ihave already recorded the first three uses in my paper on 
“Conaka as food for horses etc.” already referred to in this paper. 


1. On p. 2170f the Gs eet (1938) the properties of WA are given io the following 
aie 
“ area: eRe: Tear Rea: | 
srenfaattrteaa 1: GTA: Il 
a Om qaaamrerrrerat: a |” 
Seanlso p, 683 —=“* FQ AQUA, VY HA FAM SAFTHA || U9 II 
Mea qard saftara ge!” 


Bd. in@. O, Series, Baroda, Vol. U (1939), 
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The uses of C in cookery! as mentioned in the Manasollasa ate ,, 
follows :— 

In the chapter on SW" the author describes several dishes, both 
vegetable and non-vegetable ( pp. 115-136 ). 


(i) Canaka(gram) is to be ground in a RE ( grinding-stone ) 
and then its pulse is to be cooked with spices. This is called 
pp. 116-117 ). 


Git) Utes prepared from AUB ( or gram-flour ) and boiled in 
oil are mentioned by our author ( p, 119 ), 


iii) The preparation of #fe#Is and WEF is described in the 
following verses ( p. 119 ):— 


“ gfaraer Free Reqateafatirs | 
wade = agraty anfray lle tl 
Aen Nata afer aa GAT | 

Ree zamety earaegay (ER 
ari da(a)faferenai deat: | 
ANTE TRHTTT FETT FTTH (EA 
mada sanahraalsaratet |” 


It would appear from the verses that the author asks us to use the 
pulse of (fH4 in the preparation of &feTS: while in the preparation 


BS he prescribes the use of the TUF pulse (along with the pulse of 
AI, TAHT" and TET ). We shall have to see if he drew any distinc- 


tion between ERAT and FW. which are given as synonyms of gram bs 
the Amarakosa, 


Civ) The use of 70% and ha TUF in non-vegetarian dishes 
is prescribed by SomeSvara ( p. 124 ). 


Cv) Inthe chapter on ARTUR, AYA is mentioned along with 
ger, HG, HIME, TAT among the offerings to the deity ( pp. 10-11). 


1, Prot. RD. Karve, M.A.. who has written a book on Dietetics i 
informs me ioe letter dated 7-11. ‘About grim, I fad ian A\ 
it belongs to the Fast ladies. An ounce of geum (dry weight ) contains 5:70 grammes of 
protein, 1°30 01 fat and 15.30 of Carbohydrates giviog 96 calories, It also contains Vitamins A 
‘and B toes appreciable extent, bot aot tbe otber vitamins.” 
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These references to C and its various preparations inc. A.D. 1130 
thow how this gut-q of Susruta’s time had attained wide celebrity and 
popularity within say a period of 1000 years from Susruta as proved by its 
use as food for gods, men, and animals described by Somesvara. 

(5) The use of C in Brahmanical worship in connection with 
qmeqyuwa referred to above has its parallel in the references to its use in 
Jain ritual as well. In a book on the Jain ritual called fafimq' by 
Jinaprabhasari composed in Sarhvat 1363( = A.D. 1307)’ at Kosalanagara 
we find the following references to C — 

(i) Page 101 — In section 106 called gfaarTxTy dag, TY is men- 

tioned among the seven dhanyas as follows 
“om ws — ay fis, FAG, Fal, TH, TT, At, ca” 

(ii) Page 101 — The use of @ys for nfagifafa is referred to as 


follows :— 
“aah mTqe gM ATI TTT AMAT: | 
FARMAN THAT TTA 

Jinaprabha's Vidhiprapa, though mainly Prakrit, contains some 
portions in Sanskrit. He uses both the names of C—(1) Prakrit 
waand (2) Sanskrit za. 

(6) Inthe Astangasaméraha of Vagbhata I(c.A.D. 625) we get 
the following verse under farfiayt=rai of ch. 7 ( waerevfrertta ) of 
Satrasthana :— 

Page 44—“faaaTaarRAeTTTTRTTgERT: I Ve Il 

ARATACHTAU SA BAA: | 
BUTT EAI feraT HAT: [1 BA” 


The commentator Indu makes no remarks on @qy% in the above 


extract. 


1, E4. by Muat Jinavijayajl, N. S. Press, Bombay, 1941 RATOER sre Grea we — 
No 4. 

2. Vide 16 of Biographical accouat of Jinaprabbastri by AgarchandNabtagivea ia the 
tore edition. Mr, Nabta has given here a list of Jiouprabha’s works io which I God the 
tollowing entry -— 


« fafteeT,2 Fi, Quy, & (862 Ramee, AueTTh” 


3. Other materials mentioned under section 1C6 include era, 78, Sf. Are, 9, TNE, FAN, 
d. (FANS 00 108 ), AIM, ete. TAM oF WANS is obviou-ly GNBI ( Holcus Surghum j—( vide wy 
Paper on the History of Jondhala in B.C. Law Vol. I, 1945, pp. 142158 ). 
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(7) Inthe ferfxararrt in chap. 6 ( saeredPrort ) of the Satrasthand 


of the Assapgahrdaya of Vagbhata II ( 8th or 9th century A. D. ) we find 
the following verse :— 


Page 87—“ gamedmantle Rrtard freasT | 
ward wag dart sgt fei az I te 1” 

Here there is no direct’ mention of C by Vagbhata II but Arunadatta 
CA. D. 1220 ) says that qaqa is implied by the word mf& (waa wy 
onftada ageaTyeretat ney). Hemadri (A. D. 1260) also takes the same 
view when he says in his comment on the above verse :— 

ef erearq entrar: (8, B. 0) —“Rrfami gree et3 Ce gEeT: | 
RQTeeerraEi Tafa: , Kh” 

(8) Dr. G.P. Mujumdar in his article on Vedic Plants ( B.C. Law 
Volume, Part I, 1945, p. 652) makes the following entry about a plant of the 
name Seq :— 

"55. Khalva Phaseolus radiatus 


Canaka Cicer arietinum 
sya (Chick pea) 
Brhad. Up. VI, 3, 
Nispava | Vigra catjang 32 — aTaw glosses 


it with frara* 


‘Sbastrl’s Edition. N. S. P., Bombay. 1939) as follows :— 
TTT ERAT Tare fH; ” 
ere. arty ( = Blam Holcus Sorghum ) etc. are not recommended for persons sufferlog 
frompiles ( WIG). 
In foot-note 4 on p. 87 Paradkar Shastri states :-—“syeqry— 
“wee AIRY FI TAMAS: BA” Teas: 1s: (in W Ms) 
2 The word Pra’ occars io the Carakasamshita (Sutrasthana. ch, 26) as follows :— 
aa sRITERgusgaeTaaf aN: TET BE ATEAT: PP 


Cobrapapidatta (c. A. D. 1060) does aot comment on FETT in this line. -PRETY is mes 
Moped io the SeraTaM by WE as follows :— 
« 


‘reas: Sarat, Peary aafteren: I” 
Cobropopidatta explains :~" Frere) am.” 
In the SUFTeM itself Carcka gives the propertieso{ WHS separately S—“TYSTR 
FREE cic". 11 is, therefore, clear that be regarded MW and Preary as different. 
(continued on the next page) 
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I cannot say how for Mahtdhara's identification of ara plant 
(mentioned inthe Atharvaveda, the Vajasaneya Sarhhita with 7s is 
correct, a8 Mahidhara lived between A.D. 1550 and 1620. Similarly 
Sayana’s explanation of ara as “‘ferqTa” is also suspicious. The names 
qes and tfisex, both found in the AmarakoSa and Susrutasamhita are not 
found in the list of Vedic plants recorded by Dr. Majumdar. 

For identifying aga with either 7% or fra we must have some 
testimonyof the earlier texts rather than that of the commentators of the 
Mth and léth centuries viz. Sayana and Mahidhara respectively. 

Inthe srer@ecasmn by K. M. Vaidya, Trichur, 1936, the following 
extracts have been recorded under qqyq :— 

P,212—(1) c. A. D. 1450 — vraag, of ATR gives the synonyms 
for TTS — ¥ 

* Teg efaa: ETA STU: SURGE: | 
eMart ahreeAYS: HAAN FB: |" 

(2) arerem of araita (c. A. D. 1550) gives the properties of 
ews —“ eos: titre eae: etc.” He also mentions different properties for 
wees when it is stt-7e (fried on burning coal), eTaEe (fried when green) 
‘ewaw. (fried in oil), gesze (fried when dry) etc. Mr. Vaidya records 
further the properties of black Canaka (Seems) as follows :— 

% gered aes: Uh AY TET: | 
amesgarearen: frardtarctrar 1” 

This verse is taken from “ f&. %." ( = PRIwzraTet?) a late medical 
work. 

(10) The erfirgem™ ( Venkateshvara Press, Pothi Edition) contains 
the following references to Wr6 — 


( continued from the previous page ) 
‘The SETAE contains several references to FETA as follows :— 


(1) Sho Chap. 7 —ferearaeg eee: The cammentator TE explaiasi— 
frat tafe: ” 
—“faottezars frena”— oz explains :-— “fre Tah” 
Chap. 8 “weed cure | Premreregtivat"-1% explains “\Freara: (SEMTHOTE” 
Chap. 9— “gereaerRarne"— He: does not explaintheword PRarer 
The ATE¥STS (c. A. D. 1550) repeats Indu’s identification of Prmma as follows 


(Rrra) caffe: Bre aes: afutes: ” 
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(1) Chap. 175 ( folio 123) — ‘re is forbidden in the observance ofa 
fast :— 


“grave: 8 fata: enimatia: | 
ered wid Fat T TUS TSA A 
ais Fy cued @ aTagTaed form!” 
Gi) Chap. 279 ( folio 199 ) fereteanfr 
"Fan FalPay ST: FRAT ART: 1G” 
ECTS. TaN eT TET Aa: We 1” 

Gili) Chap. 289 ( folio 199) wamgateremren — Here WS is pres 

cribed as food for horses. 
© fremmai sae Tarat aquest | 
sasha sent a TIA Ml Le I” 

When this section of the Agnipurana was composed, the practice of 
using “ers as food for horses as an alternative to wa was getting into vogue. 
According to Dr. Hazra the present Agnipurana incorporating summaries 
of works on the different branches of learning was “compiled sometimes 
during the 9th century" ( Vide p. 138 of Puranic Records, Dacca, 1940 ), 


We may, therefore regard the above reference to WMG as food for horses 
along with &, as belonging to the period A. D. 800-900. 


(1D In the qyréftm of Varahamihira (c. A.D. 500) I have found 
the following references to W® :— 
(i) Chap, 15 — verse 14 ( P. 96 of Calcutta Edition, 1865) 
—" pant daa TH 
wre anfes: aferggn: | 
arte are Sst: 
SOR GT vara |” 
(ii) Chap. 16 — verse 34 (P. 105) 
—“ agfte wera fraa- 
ate qaracrcahes: | 
ASU TY SANA 
feraray ATH QET II BV” 
(22) In the Bower Ms — Part II (ed. by Hoernle) p. 56 the reading 


“‘ qt" has been restored by the editor but it cannot be relied on for 
evidential purposes. 


(13) In the Jaina Prakrit work Paumc-Cariya (Ed. by Profs. N. A. 
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Gore and RD. Laddu, Poona, 1941) canto 33, verse 16 (p. 6) we get a 
reference to WT (= WHE ) as follows -— 
“ama fra pratt 
fafrahear agen 3 afar | 
daha we 
fora 3 area ofear 1 t8 Hh”? 

This is a description of the country of Avantis (wwfaftea). 
Transl — “There are seen scattered grams, sesamum, mag, beans 
and rice of many species as well as old bulls lying down in many places. 

(14) The vues ( firsiry ) N.S. Press, 1902, refers to wows and the 
practice of frying it as follows :— 

Page 23 — “ safaris R TIE: 
Ue: fe ae ARAN wv?” 

(15) The Sevgwata (A. D. 1660) edited in G.O. Series (Baroda, 
1928, p. 159) refers to fried and salted (gram) pulse as follows :— 

— afer: aria fe a aA eTeTTTE ” 

(16) The eratwweg of Narahari (c. A. D. 1450 ) which is later than 
weaftary (A. D. 1374) defines q1@ as follows : 

© eizeg TSA Zrehfa afeaifier” 

(Vide p. 389, Chapter XVI of trafrweg — Anandashram Sana Series, 
1896— weafirrt ), 

(7) The guearna (G.0.S. Baroda) which Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharya assigns to 3rd Century A. D. (see Intro. p. XXIX) contains 
references to 8S in the following extracts :— 

Page 53—"" ant atei aren Serer emerge: | 

Ra Saad Fe feet Pra” 
(the expression “woretftawarna: is repeated thrice on this page). — 
Page 25— “ agard sacta aifeeri fafa II 

qysitea care J AUTH FTTH! 

anfesra rt ae vrata Tras: I” 

(18) The wremrstireed ( B.O.R Institute, Ms No. 43 of 1925-25 ) 
mentions the materials to be kept in store (WeyWUWETEN), Referring to the 
granary it observes :— 

© ARMAS TTT | 
areord + iam weaeNsy Ff” 
This work appears to have been composed between A.D. 1500 and 
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(19) The Hobson-Jobson ( London, 1903 ) in the article on Kitchery 
(Perea) refers to the use of “pease” as food for horses in the following 
extract :— 

¢. 1875 — Horses are fed on pease, also on Kichiris. boiled with 
sugar and oil ete.” — Athan Nikitin. 

Possibly “ pease“ here are equal to “ Chick-peas ™. 


(20) Even though "W appears to have come into use as food for 
horses from the time of the Agnipurana (9th century A. D.) the 
reputation of ©@ as food for horses remained untarnished as will be seen 
from the following references :— 

(i) King Bhoja in his afrsevme (Calcutta, 1917) (c. A. D. 1050) has 
a section on @agfE in which he prescribes ¥&? as food for horses — 

P. 193 — “aaa ceat fate ffir: Wee IP? 

P. 194 — “fanfare... 
weg srnirag aehe | 
waar TTA TTT | NE” 


(i) The wrirwevatt, (c. A. D. 1325) B. S. S. Edition, p. 262, verse 
1711, prescribes ©¥ for horses :-— 


— “gt gd wart eRe ata ge” 


(21) Nakula in his wererefty (Bib. Indica, Calcutta, 1887, p. 39) 

prescribes Wr moistened with water for horses in the absence of 4 :— 
66 aapasa SUT KITA BaT 

The practice of feeding horses on "RS moistened in water referred 
to by Jayadatta is corroborated by Tavernier (A. D. 1641-1668) who 
observes in his Travels ( Vol. I, pp, 102-3 ) as follows :-— 

They receive a measure of Chick-peas which the groom has crushed 
between two stones and steeped in water. It is these which take the 
place of hay and oats.” 


1, King Bboja refers to He In the following verse of the ATG’ (section on after p- 
189 of PewrDW, 1917) — 


ub Tafeftnttaghia RATT Het 1 
ratrtterrd = qafTt st SATE | 
waft: TeRTER TST saree: ER N” 
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(22) The Vijayanagar horses in the 16th century were fed on we. 
Barbosa (A. D, 1500) says :— 

“The food is rice boiled with Chick-peas and other pulse and each 
pan....,.comes to draw the ration for his horse or elephant” ( Vide pp. 
190-131 of Third Dynasty by Venkataramanayya, Madras ). 

(23) Prof. Dalgado ( p. 172of of Portuguese Vocables, G. O. S. Baroda, 
1936 ) has recorded some information about "7 (gram)as follows — 

“GRAO - Konk, graniv. the chick-peas, Cicer arietinum — Lunn 
The Portuguese formerly called the above vetch gravo de cavalo 
(‘vetch for horses") and not merely grao; it is smaller than the kind 
frown in the Iberic Peninsula. At the time when the Portuguese took 
Goa tbey found that mungo (Hindustani mung was used there as horse- 
food). 

(24) The word "ors (or its synonym efeara or WtaPTe ) is not 
found in the everrewarfies , weTeard , aerated and wrgms (see Word- 
Indices to these works published by the B. O. R. Institute Poona ), 
In the word-index to worms it is recorded by Pt Chitrav Shastri as 
“qa, 01, 92 "hut che commentary stfre (c. A. D. 652) has different 
variants for this WR viz. ors, ad. As the 7m appears to have been 
considerably tampered with since Panini’s times this reference to woe 
in the "7s is not reliable. I hope that the specialists in Sanskrit 
(rammar Will examine this point more closely and see if my statement 
is correct. 

(25) The Arthasastra of Kautilya ( or Kautalya ) as its word-index 
shows, does not contain the words "wre or UftHra. 

(26) The w earftrdftm ( Ms No. 542 of 1895-1902 dated Sathvat 
188L A. D. 1825) contains a chapter on ere in which there is 
reference! to RS and other grains as will be seen from the following 
stanzas on folio 192 of the Ms :— 

« are Afaaiaaingaia Reiern | 
dzaig fain TTT Bed || 
TY ST SPTNA AT, FHM TRYST! 
Sree HAT T Teaaey RAT |” 


(27) In the qrengag of were (Anandasrama Sans. Series, Poona, 
184, p. 646), a big treatise on the care and medical treatment of 


1, This reference waskiadly supplied tome by Mr. S. N. Savadi, B.A. (Hoas.), 
‘Sealor Cataloguing Assistant in the Manuscript Department of the B. O. R. Insttate, Poona, 
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elephants i have traced the following verse containing a reference to the 
use of SRE in the diet of the elephant along with 74, "TWH, Sere etc. — 
© aart FRNA: SAT TATT ETAT | 
waSTy TUVTA TEI Faq ATT I LI”? 

(28) The commentators trem (c. A. D.1050) and wandy 
awfrq (A.D. 1159) comment on the line in the Amarakosa“ way 
forws: "as follows :— 

dren fr —aaa 248 Us: | 
efefinicaa eferers: 11” 

attr —" aeeed TOS | TAT AN I 
reer erdodane sega egret 
wae: arfta: | WUE far: | 
eftaeae eafia: $: 11” 

But these commentators lived in times, when "RS as horse-food was 
quite current in Indi: 

(29) Hemacandra in his §eftarearat (c. A. D. 1140) explains the 
word ftfcaea for «ors as follows :— 

e wee: | CY ager raile seg | 
Wate we: dea: | CaS 
wae: | Faq eR wet wera wag” 

(see p. 343 of qaftImrarst, B. S. Series, B. O. R. Institute, Poona, 
chapter VIII, 70 ). 

We have now the three variants of the synonym for @uR6 viz. Uftre, 
[ faews and fifera. 

(30) The use of wr in worship is found recorded in the following 
verse of Bharata’s aTavere@ (Vol. I, ed. by M, R. Kavi, G. O. Series, Baroda, 
1926, page 77 ) chap. III, verse 40 :— 

© reaQEsT TS: TATBA: | vo |” 


Mr. Kavi records the following variants for the above reference to 


=: 
“ aqereerg? (7) " and " qwaregd: (a)” 


1. Sea my papers on this subject viz, 
(1) “Role of Yava and Capaka in the Regimen of Iadian Horses as disclosed in the 
Ag vayurveda of Vigbbaja, ton of Vikrama” in Dr. A. B. Dhruva Volume. 
(2) "Use of Capaka as borse-lood, vouched by Five Sanskrit Treatises co the 
Agvagastra” in the Praspowagt, Calcatta, 1946. 
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We may compare the above use of wore in worship with the ase of 
qaviqt as an offering to deity mentioned in ®TeqTWHA in the STRAT 
(A. D.1130) andthe use of 6 in Jaina ritual as laid down in the 
fafarn (A. D. 1307)—(see references Nos. 4 and 5 given above). 

(31) There is no reference to 37% in the followingration’ forhorses 
bid down by Kautilya’s waar :— (1) Rice, (2) Barley ( aa), (3) Priyangu 
(4) Mudéa, (5) Masa, (6) Oil. (7) Salt, (8) Flesh, (9) Broth, (10) Curd, 
ll) Saeat, (12) Liquor, (13) Milk. ( Vide p. 147 0f Eng. Trans. of eriwre, 
1929, by Shama Sastry ). 

This omission of me in the ration of horses, given by Rea in a 
detailed manner, is significant. @WS as horse-food appears to have been 
adopted much later than the time of the ArthaSastra. 

(32) In the medical compendium Steawaftn which was discovered 
some years ago by Rajaguru Pandit Hemaraj of Nepal and subsequently 
edited by him (N.S. Press, Bombay ) 8 is referred to in the following 
sanza on p. 171 :— 

“ tenfa aqaTeA TTRIA 
agri SRT: FATT: 1” 

This compendium is one of the earliest medical texts like the 
areaftn, the qzaahkan , the Healt and others. F 

(33) The Neier. Ed. by Asutosh Mukerji, Calcutta, refers to 
ew in the following lines on p. 46 :— 

AUF AR AUB FEeia Beaary,” 

(4) ftrerqraa in his commentary on the ZenMang of want? 
cA. D, 1060) quotes the verse on 47S from the Carakasamhita a3 
follows :— 

“ agm RAI—AUFA FATA STAT: TET: | 
Regan aera’ xf” 
( Vide p. 30 of HeaqaaAy ed. by Kailasa Chandra Sen, 
Calcutta, 1874 ), 

(35) weurftrra records the properties of @™S in his Taquiny 

(p.29) as follows — 
© SUS) Trae: Vie: eGTAs, frajeraq § Re 1” 


1. Cf.thedaily rationof a borse recorded in Peshwa's Diaries about A.D. 1760 (P.S. 
‘Re.22—Docament No. 172) :— 

° ey CRT UTS 81 TEC THE (gram) ; 1 OT MS ({loar); aut ST OT (gheo) : GRE ETAT 
(gar) 5 CW TR ft (black Pepper). : 
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(36) The Prakrit-Hindi Dictionary Tew a¥.mg vorat (aTpO-eT- ATEN) 
by Har Govindadas (1923-28) records the following words about ‘rs :— 
P, 399 — qqya— eft [ safest) = Fat ; wah 
( Usages ) :— artrrge (4, &) or. fff (1918, Bombay ) 
am (See 777 ) 
P, 398 — quw and Wy —[ was] = wn; aah 
—( Usages ) :-— atqftaraia (D. L. P, Fund, Bombay, 1920) & 
—garuterefia ( BS. S. 1900) 


—srerawwel ( Ed. by Weber, Leipzig, 1881, and N. S. Press, 
Bombay, 1911 ) 4 
Ce. A. D. 1140 )— Seftarmaren, 9, 22 (B.S. S. 1880 ) 
P. 399 — wan = ( wus ) 
Usages A. D. 1143 :— Qureareite 421 ( Benares, 1918) 
about ( A. D. 1100 )— qréprtvafrer &, we ( Benares, 1916 ) 
— FETT ( = awena )—mafea , Nedaw TF aM 
= THAT AMI ; WET I TE ATA, 

It will be seen from the above references that rs is represented in 
Prakrit texts also from very early times. 

(37) In the Mahanubhava text of c. A. D. 1250 called the 
Grarafes (Ed. by H. N. Nene, Nagpur, 1936, 1937) the Marathi word wh 
(gram) for #™6 is found in the following line :— 

Part IV, p. 5l—‘ng : @@: awa: 2 QI: ana aes at 
- srs Sa" 

Here the use of gram ( W ) along with 7g (wheat) and #1 (Jawar, 
Holcus Sorghum) as food current in the Maratha country is distinctly 
mentioned. 

(38) @treafay (c. A. D. 1050) the commentator of the Amarakosa 
specifies in the following lines 17 edible grains in which ame ( gram ) is 
mentioned :— 


1. Compare the derivation of the word Wmrra as son of IS ZY given by Hemacandra 
Jn hislexicon afenateMnah (8 ardSIS, verse 517 } as follows 


“qrenaa aeMAM: MPA SAT: |” 


Hammcanire explalon -~ “WPOTa AE CEE STOTT: , THR — 
Tcannot say if thisderivation is bistorically correct. 
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“ ifcta wad MPA aan reer: | 
muaftagaaragen: (after: ) | 
Oa geregere) Tac Tens 1” 
( See p. 203 of Amarakosa, ed. by H.D. Sharma and N, G. Sardesai, 
Poona, 1941 ). 

On p. 204, TENE explains ars as “ awad Aaa MNS: 

(39) The Kashmir poet Damodara Gupta in his Sanskrit otk 
geftea (A. D. 755-786 ) refers tow (= ere ) in thefollowing stanza :— 

“agaafreatar sem—gerenk—qq rank | 
Sha gem qAraAtsem Faq 11 We” 

(Vide p. 52 of Fela ed. by Tripathi, Bombay, 1924). Here 70 
(gram) is mentioned along with AH, FAM, AAT etc. gathered by a 
wandering beggar for his food from hundred different houses. TU® or 
SW was obviously grown in plenty in Kashmir or imported there from 
other provinces in the 8th century A.D. so as to be available for 
distribution as alms to beggars as shown by the above stanza. 

(40) In the medical compendium called the THUR (ed. by 
P.L, Vaidya, Poona, 1917) FU is referred to in tbe following verses:— 


Khanda 3, chap. 2 — Page 8 (Retrafaht) 


« egal AG A aferwe FATT | 
TTSTTslag aa haTeTA A 1 Ae” 

This treatise mentions sfe%4 ( Opium ) on pages 165, 75 ete. 
According to Pt. D. K. Shastri wiiat (son of 7WarM) the author of the 
etberditn “definitely lived in the 14th century" (Vide his article oa 
Medical Science in Gujarat in Journal of Gujarat Research Society, 
April-July 1945, p, 64. 

GD, The lexicon Swett (c. A. D. 1055) refers to Ww in the 
ators (Rerara) as a1 — 

“ange m:” (Vide 126 of Oppert’s Edition). 

(42) Inthe Hobson-Jobson (By Yule and Burnell, London, 1903) 
there is an article on GRAM (=~rs) in which references to Gram as 
hotse-food are recorded from A.D. 1513 onwards (vide pp. 392-953 of 
Hobson-Jobson). 

(43) In his feeqw¥ on the WETRAUE ( Poons, 1940—erewTe ) Pt. R. D. 


Kinjavadekar quotes the following verses containing a reference to 
we 
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“ frgtagayQerddat a2: gar: | 
wea: auaféqer sfrenstryfaat: | 
Brea ees seat: TemeqasFarer: 1? 

No source, from which this extract is taken, is indicated by Pe 
Kinjavadekar, 

(44) In the Marathi Dictionary called the aeqet, Poona, 1934, the 
equivalents of Wg are recorded as follows :— 

Page 1134 — em=erau (Qn Tea) 

Usage -—" aeRTa tam | MEET AT aT 

This usage shows the fondness of monkeys for @rs, 

Page 3175—gra(au= wm ( &. Ere or E=fitat ave]. I cannot 
say how far this etymology of (AU is correct. I may, however, compare 
the word Eran for wrs with Eta or EfOrTS its synonym recorded in 
the Amarakosa and the Susrutasamhita. In the absence of a systematic 
record of usages of words any imaginary derivations of words are 
inconclusive, if not at times ridiculous. 


(45) Inthe treatise on horses by IHz, son of fae, called the 
wang’ ( Ms No. 581 of 1899-1915 in the Govt. Mss Library at the B.O.R 
Institute, Poona ) there are two small sections called the wavaw and 
‘WAST dealing with the praise of #4 and "MS respectively as food for 
horses ( folios 55-56 ). This Ms is dated ( Sarivat 1707 = A D. 1651). 
T have sent for publication a paper on these sections to the Dr. A.B. 
Dhruva Commemoration Volume. I may, however, note here the follow. 
ing inrportant verses from the S7ere which tell us that 44 was the 
principal horse-food in the region between the Himalayas and the 
Vindbya mountains, while to the south of the Vindhyas "we was favoured 
as.horse-food ; in the western regions HBe# was the principal horse-food. 


“ fterern feroraag aa Gar: Tara aaa APR: | 
feefeora ways: cred) was: Tarynn: |” 
Ue charg frang sata Tika: ” 
The date of this wang¥q is not fixed. It appears to be earlier than 


about A.D. 1000. In the 54 breeds of horses mentioned in this work no 
teference is made to the Persian and Arabian horses which are mentioned 
by weqe and 4H in their treatises on the horses. 

(46) In another treatise on horses called the airaqewa (Ms No, 119 
of 1866-68 in the Govt. Mss Library at the B.O.R. Institute, Poona) by 
one GERM, son of freq, there are references to SURS as horse-food on folios 
10 and 1 as follows 
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ds: amacamaade: 98: ga: dfea ca ea: ” 
—" fonernfeorgng wag aa: srt: shed Aare: 
Rexfema Tas: cael ages: Hamyfeea |e” 
[ This verse is identical with the verse quoted by me from the 
margte ( zysfefa ) of ame J. 

The date of this arvrgvea is not known. It may be later than 
‘A.D. 1000. 

(47) feerat@t in her manent (ed. by Dr. J.B. Chaudhuri, 
Calcutta, 1940) deals with the objccts that are not to be used bya pilgrim 
performing a Sraddha at a holy place. She, however, mentions ww 
among the grains that may be offered as will be seen from the following 
verse— 

Page 252 — “ agaffcteimtatgray enn | 
sradatngeaga: garmt: alan: 1” 

According to Dr. Chaudhuri the mararearret was composed by 
frewet@, the wife of vme King of Mithils. After the death of wwe, 
fremag®@ came to the throne. fiarafa was a senior contemporary of 
frenatat who flourished in the 15th century A. D. 

(48) ThePrakrit-Hindi Dictionary Tq@ At AACA (ITS WET TET) 
by Har Govindadasa makes the following entries about (RA=a ( —w5) : 

Page 1186— eforu (2) are sat ; wafaay 
Usages :— om te ( wtanfasauaatfe, D. B.P. Fund, Bombay, 
1919 ), 
— watag ( seaTardaiz ed. B, Manek, ) 
— aa v2 ( dita 987g, Ahmedabad, 1916 ) 
— &c, wo fE ( aaitnannm B.S. S, See ftw ) 

In Reference No. 29 above I have already quoted the remarks of 
Hemacandra on Rftara. The word Eitaa (or Teta ) has been evidently 
treated as a Sef¥ word in the Wt. @. AgvTa, though the Amarakosa records 
it asa synonym of 4s, We have also seen that the gyserent records 
the word (THY ( see Reference No. 3 (ii) above). In connection with 
these usages of the word gitara, or feitara we must also investigate the 
relation, if any, of the Marathi word (tO or GAT with ETAT. 


(49) In the grvfftar (ed. by Jivananda Vidyasagara. Calcutta, 
1882 ) we find the following verse containing a reference to@@ and "9S 
asthe best horse-food. Page 480 ( Chapter IV, 7th prakarana, verse 
13) — 
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(ga TUR HT TOT ATT ABET: | 
fat nau gare aterara go ati: te? 1” 

Here wa and wore have been given equal status as food for horses, 
somewhat like the statement of the waTg4z of amme, son of fH. How. 
ever, while the waTgiy allocates the superiority of 4&6: and AF to 
the regions between the Himalayas and Vindhyas, the refionto the south 
of Vindhyas and the western region, respectively, the SS4"an merely 
states that 74 and “oS are the best horse-fcod, ATT and AFC are of 
middle quality and wag and 9X of the lowest quality as horse-food. 
Judging by this verse we may infer that this verse was composed at a time 
when "™ had attained a superior status as horse-food but 94 had not 
been superseded by it, 


(50) Inhis Patna-Gaya Report (A. D, 1811-1812) Francis Buchanan 
deals with leguminous plants. About @rs he observes :— 

Pages 499-500— * the But or Cicer Arietinum is the most 
important leguminous crop... .....[t is chiefly reared near the Son and in 
the Southern parts of Sheykpurah, where the system of agriculture is 


very bad,.....The variety called Kabah'—but, which has a white flower 
and is most commonly called Chana.” 


(51) fyiex (A.D, 1070-1100) the author of the fare com. 
mentary on the @mwaewa egia mentions the following articles as fit for 
Sree: (oblation at a Sriddha ) :— 


AR, TA, 7a, Dy, IM, AM, FIA, TITS, ATH, Te, ged, 
ads, fOE, Ie, THU, ak, dag, ain, ra, THAR, seh, Tey, TEVA, zh, 
A, WE, MY, Hie, etc, 


He proscribes the use of the following articles on the authority of 
Smptis at a Sraddha ceremony :— 


Baa, AH, TYS, Hera, Tas, Fras, Us, TANS, aes, Tele, 
sea, trig, Feveh, Ta, TA, IH, free, TAU, afer, AMR Te, eh 
a, 148, 4 

It is clear from the above statement that 76 had not attained the 


sanctity attached to 7@ and other grains at the time, when the aren was 
composed. 


1. Cf. Parched and salted gram called @TeM sold in Poona streets 
£8,678 calls thisgram as Gat OTE erat ). 


ery Briday (The 
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(82) In his History of Dharmasastra (Vol. Il. p. 784) Prot. 
P.V.Kane records the following quotation from the wafefin (in the 
CTEGTE , pp. 394 aad 404 ) which allows the employment in offering to 
gods of all cereals except S174, wore ( gram ), 819, FAY, HS and STS — 

(Caramni—ahdae, sfafrrararaaa 
PAA SAT HAR Fae TTA Pree I" 

This reference to wus as forbidden’ food is in harmony with the 
remarks of f¥xT48x about GMs asa cereal proscribed for use in a Sraddha 
ceremony. 

(53) In the medical glossary wearatefraeg supposed to be earlier than 
the Amarakosa | is mentioned in the following line :— 

“(8) srasfra deve AUT aTaaT fe” 

(See folio 36 of Ms No. 924 of 1884-87-w=aafefra’g dated Sathvat 
1698( = A. D. 1642). 

In Ms No. 923 of 1884-87 of azarafefraeg dated Saka 1605 ( = A. D. 
1683) 1 could not trace the above line in the wnat ( folios 66-68 ). 
There is, however, in this a#t another line which describes the properties 
of WE as follows ( folio 67 ) :— 

TUT: | TUS Trae vet fre deaAHTA: | 
a aah ay: Ud: farsanatea: ” 

In the printed text of the weaearmarg ( Anandashram Sans. Series. 
Poons, 1896) p. 6, we find the following line about mS and its 
properties :-- 

“© qmeey aga sre aan Taf: |” 


In spite of the textual variations the reference to WS and its 
properties has continued to exist in the extracts given above. 

(54) Dbundiraja in his Girvanapadamaiijari ( C. A. D. 1690-1700 ) 
mentions WS as the product of Bengal along with AR, TINGS, eTAS (Of two 
kinds ), 19, 9H, Fa, THANG, Hey, Sw, fre, wea tag, Ta, Fen, RTS, 


1. Prof. Kane records the following verse from SGT ( quoted in ft, and safe gure ) 
bleh forbids the use of cereals such as THAT, FONEE (= Mf according to Frof, Kane ) etc. -— 


CIT RTARTA TTIATE | 
Fat: Tagera FTE hiersaT | 
aenaaTeTaRTY Ta Anh weafag 
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fee, ay, and Tg ( Vide folirs 13-18 of Ms No. 21 of 1919-1926 in the 
Gove. Mss Library, B, O. R. Institute, Poona.)! 

With a view to give the reader an idea about the antiquity of 
Canaka and its history as disclosed by the foregoing evidence I record 
below the chronology of the references so for collected by me :— 


Chronology 


Reference 
C = Canaka ( Cicer Arietinum ) 


Between B. C. 200 
and A. D. 300 

A. D. 100-200 

Before A. D. 300 


Between B. C. 200 

and A. D. 300 
A.D. 200-300 
A.D. 500 


Before A.D. 500 


Between A.D. 500 
and 800 


A.D, 625 
AD. 755 - 786 


A.D. 700 - 900 


Befare A.D. 800 
A.D. 800 - 900 


C mentioned in the 4eefin 
C mentioned in the #reawaiean, 


C mentioned in the aTeuaT@ of Ata for use in worship. 


C mentioned in the arsaftm. 
C mentioned in the gave as $UTHT; efeTH UTS is 


also mentioned is this work. 


C mentioned in the Jain Prakrie work Pauma Cariya 
as SRY growing in the Avanti country. 


C mentioned in the qyrerarmar3, 

C mentioned in the (uRaiGn of wTefiieT. 

C (= wt) mentioned in the TrHTaREMof ET. 

C mentioned in the vara (firq) as also the 
practice of frying it. 

C mentioned in areTgy of Jain canon (as @TmEaT). 


‘em mentioned in S=qGTER also. 
C mentioned in the @aTeT along wit 
tives, 
C mentioned in the weTRAME of Vagbhata I. 


C ( =wu ) mentioned by qaitaqgs of Kashmir in his 
sevian, 

C mentioned in the #errga@ of Vagbbata LU. 

C andits properties mentioned inthe wrareftfrary. 


C mentioned in the @iagum— It is forbidden in 
religious fasts but recommended as food for horses. 


its synonym 


1, See also my article 00 ‘'Glimpres into 


Ecooomle, Industrial and Social Life of 


Bengal as given by a Mabiragira Brabman of the Seventeenth Century" In Indian Culture, 
Vol, X11, No. 2 ( October-December, 1948 ) pp. 47-56. 
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Reference 


Chronology C = Canaka (Cicer Arietinum) 


Before A.D. 1000 C recommended for horses in the @Aiwetwa of He. 
Before A.D. 1000 C used as food jor elephants according to CRNGt of 


qrergray. 

Before A.D. 1000 | Cas food for Horses mentioned in @ryargey of wat 

| (son of fire ). 

¢A.D.1050 | C(='30) mentioned in the ®aaH lexicon of STIETT. 

cAD. 1050 C mentioned by stwem®q ‘on Amarakosa, among? 17 
edible grains. 

A.D.1060 c mentioned by WeWnnee in his TerMeEy. 

AD. 1100 * C mentioned in guytrefew. 

A.D. 1130 C mentioned in the ATHaTETR of THEN as food fur 
men, pigs and fish. 

AD 1143 C (=m) mentioned in quIeangerew 

A.D.1159 | C mentioned by aafarq{on Amarakosa. 


A.D. 1070-1100 | C prohibited at a 1% by PreraeR in his firewwn. 
AD. 10881172 + C and its synonym fear mentioned in the SWFAT=aTeT 


| of treeq. 
A.D. 1250 | C (=m) mentioned in the Marathi Mahanubbva text 
| Fara, 
A.D. 1307 | C used in Jaina ritual according to fatamm of Prasat. 
Between A.D. 800 & mentioned in the garftireny as best horse-food like 
and 1300 
C mentioned in the srnpardtger. 
c A.D. 1450 C mentioned by fayaratat her THrTeITe) among 
Brains to be offered by a pilgrim for a 1. 
cA.D. 1450 'C mentioned in the Taimweg of ACER (in Kashmir). 
; The pulse of 8m is called are. 
AD. 1475 C (=pease used for preparing Kichiri or firwat)—see 
Hobson-Jobson. 
c.A.D. 1550 | C mentioned in the aTa9#1 of aTafie. 


A.D. 1500-1650 | © mentioned in the sera teaser as being stored in a 
| WUBI or granary. 
AD. 1500 C (=chick-peas) as food for Horses of Vijayanagar 
according to Barbosa. 
AD. 1513 onwards | C (gram) references in Hobson-~Jobson. 
AD, 1660 Cand its pulse {1% mentioned in the SeTqBTT, 
AD. 1641-1668 | C used for Horses according to Tavernier's Travels. 


— 
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Reference 


Chronology 
C~=Canaka (Cicer Arietinum) 

A.D. 1700 C mentioned among Bengal grains by givstra in bis 

AD. 1811 C and its varieties mentioned by Francis Buchanan in 


Patni jaya Report. 


The cumulative effect of the evirlence recorded in this paper proves 
the history of Canaka for about 2000 years on Indian soil. Some features 
of this history are as follows :— 

(1) Some of the earliest medical texts like those of WS. g¥a. 
BS and wrqay record the properties of Wms and their statements are more 
or lessrepeated in later medical texts. 

(2) The synonym eftaza for @4® used by ZA is mentioned by HAT 
and repeated hy subsequent lexicons. 

(3) gyn calls @Te as a FAG Its use at a sM% ceremony was 
prohibited by Smrtis as stated by fawaaz(c. A.D.1100). In the 15th 
century, however, we find it as fit for a WT& ata holy place according to 
mrvererrefss of feared. 

(4) we is not mentioned as food for horses by the waWTe of 
Sheva, in which au is prescribed as part of horse regimen. Some time 
after about A. 1D. 500 wwe began to be produced in large quantities and 
was adopted as horse-food as vouched by the horse-treatises of 4atW, "9, 
paz (son of fitea) and others. As expressly stated by maz in his 
marge ( worefefa ) “ME was used as horse-food below the Vindhya 
mountains, while ¥ was used for the horses between the Himalayas and 
the Vindhyas in bis time. 

(5) sms is mentioned in the Jain Canonical works like the 


aringe and the ag¢tewaft as also in later Jaina works in Prakrit like the 
MAM wand the FuengefeH of the 12th century and in the fawn 


of fama ( A. D, 1307 ), 

(6) After about 1000 A. D. #4 fell into back-ground and “® took 
its place both as food for horses and men along with wheat and other 
@ainsof antiquity. 

In view of the above history of "for a period of about 2000 years 
from Sanskrit and Prakrit sources we are tempted to inquire if WW was 
indigenous to India prior to the Christian Era. In this connection! 
record the following history of wwe (Cicer Arietinum) as given 
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by Watt in his Dictionary of Economic Products of India, Vol. II, 
Calcutta, 1889, pp. 227-275 :— 

Habitat — Extensively cultivated asa rabi crop, throughout India, 
especially in the Northern Provinces. 


This is Cicer of the Romans, and the parched seed as an article of 
food with the poor is alluded to by Horace ( Cicer Frictum ). It is also 
the Erebinthos* of Dioscorides.? The botanical specific name owes its 
ofigin toa notaltogether fanciful resemblance of the seed, when first 
forming in the pod to a ram's head ( the Krios of the Greeks). The 
English name “gram” is applied to a totally different product in the 
Madras Presidency, where it denotes the seedof the plant known in the 
other provinces as Kurti ( Dolichos biflorus )( Duthie and Fuller, Field 
and Garden Crops, 1, 33), In Madras D. Biflorus is more correctly 
borse-gram, two forms of Phaseolus Mungo being known as" black and 
gteen gram” and Cicer as “ Bengal gram.” These terms are, however, 
unknown in other provinces. 

History — The Chick-pea was thus known to the Greeks in Homer's 
time! under the nane Erebinthos and to the Romans as Cicer; and the 
existence of other widely different names shows that it was early known 
and perhaps indigenous to the South-east of Europe. It is supposed that 
the Chick-pea has been cultivated in Egypt form the very earliest times 
of the Christian era and was perhaps considered common or unclean like 
the bean and lentil. But it is most likely that the pea was introduced into 
Egypt as well as among the Jews from Greece or Italy. Its Introduction 
into India is of more early date for there isa Sanskrit name and several 
other names in modern Indian languages. “The Western Aryans 
(Pelasgians, Hellenes ) perhaps introduced the plant into Southern 
Europe, where, however, there is some probability that it was also 
indigenous. The Western Aryans carried it into India. Its area may 
have extended from Persia to Greece and the species now exists only in 


1. Horace, the Roman poet was bora on 8th December, B. C. 65 and died on 17th 
November, B.C.8. (Vide pp. 270.271 of Smaller Classic.l Dictionary - Home University 
Library, Londoa. 1913). 

2. Hasthe Greek word Brebinthos (or FW any connection with (MT=PW ured by GLA as 
synonym for wre? 

3. Diascorides, © Greak physician of the 2nd contury A.D. author of an extant work 
on Materia Bledica. which (or many ages was received axa stacdard production (Sm. Clas. 
Dict. p. 197). 

4, Heaven's date |s about 850 B.C. see p, 268 of Sm, Clua, Dict.) 
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cultivated ground, where we do not know whether it springs from a stock 
originally wild or from cultivated plants” ( Dc. Orig. Cult. Pl. ). 


On the strength of the above remarks we can represent the 
chronology of 88 or Giisa prior to the Christian era as follows — 


B.C. 1000-800 — wore or EFtH-T (Greek, Erebinthos ) in time of 
Homer. 

B.C. 521-485 — Darius I ruled Persia-~His wars against Greece~ 
“The direct acquaintance of the western nations 
with India dates from the reign of Darius” (Smith ; 
Sm. Clas. Dict. p. 280 ). 

B.C. 326 — Expedition of Alexander the Great against India, 

B.C. 305 — Invasion of Seleukos Nikator against Candragupta 
Maurya and conclusion of a humiliating peace with 
Candragupta in B.C. 303. 

B.C. 298-273 — Indian Emperor Bindusara (father of Asoka the 
Great ) corresponds with Antiochus Soter of Syria 
and gets figs and raisin wine 

B.C. 190 - ¢. A. D, 20 — Greek occupation of Panjab. 

B,C. 65-8 — The Roman poet Horace refers to Cicer ("6 ) as an 
article of food with the poor. 

B.C. 100 - A. D. 300 — References to mp in earliest Indian 
medical texts in Sanskrit of #@, ©, ua 
and STfav as also in the Jaina Canonical and 
other Prakrit texts. 


Presuming that Southern Europe comprising Greece and Italy was 
the native babitat of we, from which it was taken to Egypt inthe 
earliest times of the Christian era, and further that Sore was taken to 
India by the Western Aryans ( Hellenes ) as observed by De Candolle, we 
may tentatively draw the following conclusions:— 


(1) If wre wasintroduced into India during the reign of Darius I 
of Persia ( B.C. 521-485 ) this introduction must have been possibly 


Greece at 

Tt wre introduced into India after the invasion of Alexander the 
Great in B.C. 326, it would be reasonable to suppose that it was intro- 
duced most probably during the Greek occupation of Panjab (B. C. 190 — 
ce. A.D.20). This conclusion is in harmony with the references to YRS 
in che earliest medical texts of RG, WTS, YS and STEN, which appear to 
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have been composed between c. B. C. 200 and A. D, 300, Foreigners stay- 
ing in India for more than two centuries may have introduced some 
plants of their home land into India. Such of these plants as found 
congenial soil in India became naturalised while others dropped out 
Indian cultivation. 


(3) It is for Greek and Latin scholarsto say if the use of @oF6 ab 
horse-food was current in Greece and Italy say between B. C. 1000 and 
A.D. 300. If no evidence can prove this point we may reasonably infer 
that the use of "9 as horse-food was evolved by Indians some time aftet 
about A. D. 500, 


_25. Studies in the History of Indian Plants — 
History of Canaka ( Gram ) as food for Horses 


Between c. A. D. 800 and 1870 together with some notes on 
the import of foreign horses into India in ancient 
and Mediaeval Times* 


A friend of mine in the Bombay Agricultural Department, who wap 
interested in the history of several Indian crops.once asked me if I could 
study the history of Canaka or gram used by men and horses in India to. 
day. I promised him to write some paper on Canaka and its antiquity on 
the strength of Indian sources. I put a counter-question to my ftiend ; 
Can you tell me when Canaka or gram came to be used as food for horses » 
My friend could not answer this question for want of evidence. I, there- 
fore, propose to record in this paper some evidence which throws some 
light on this question from the Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit sources available 
to me. 

Yule and Burnell have recorded some useful information on Gram or 
Canaka in the Hobson-Jobson, London, 1903, pp. 392-393 as follow: 

GRAM s.— This word is properly the Portuguese £rdo i.e. ‘grain’ 
but it has been specially appropriated to that kind of vetch ( cicer 
arietinum, L.) which is the most general grain — ( rather pulse — ) food 
forhorsesall over India, called in H. Chana. It is the Ital. cece, Fr. pois 
chiché, Eng. chick-pea or Egypt. pea much used in Fri and S, Europe. 
This specific application of #r&o is also Portuguese as appears from Bluteau. 
The word gram is in some parts of India applied to other kinds of pulse. 
and then this application of it is recognized by qualifying it as Bengal 
fram, (See remarks under CALAVANCE ). The plant exudes oxalate 
of potash, and to walk through a gram-field in a wet morning is de> 
tructive to shoe-leather. Thenatives collect the acid.” 

The following dated usages of the word GRAM are then recorded in 
the Hobson-~<Jobsor 

A. D. 1513 —"And for the food of these horses (exported from the 

Persian Gulf ) the factor supplied ¢rfos” 
— Albuquerque, Cartas p. 200 
Letter of December 4, 


————— 


« Aanais (B, O-F: Honitete), Vol. XXVI, pp, 6-103. 
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A.D. 1554 —( Describing Vijayanagar) —“ There the food of 
horses and elephants consists of grfos, rice and other 
vegetables cooked with jagra, which is palm-tree 
sugar, as thete is no barley in that country" 

— Castanheda, Bk. ii, Ch. 16 

c. A..D. 1610 — “They give them also a certain grain like lentils” 


— Pyrard de Laval. Hak. Soc. ii, 79. 


A.D. 1702 —"’......he confessing before us that their allowance 
three times a week is but a quart of tice and gram 
together for five mena day, but promises that for the 
future it sball be rectified” 

—In Wheeler, ii, 10. 

A. D. 1776 — «Lenti 


.Gram,,,--Mustard seed” 
— Halhed's Code, p. 8 ( Pt. ii). 
A. D. 1789 — “gram, a small kind of pulse, universally used instead 
of oats” — Munroe’s Narrative, 85. 
..affram which it is not customary to give to bul- 
locks in the Carnatic” 
— Dirrom's Narrative, 97. 
A.D. 1804 — “The gram alone for the'four regiments with me bas 
in some months cost 50, 000 pagodas” 
— Wellington, iii, 71. 
A. D. 1865 — “But they had come at a wrong season, gram was dear, 
and prices low and the sale concluded in a dead loss” 
— Palgrave's Arabia, 290. 
tive description of mutton 
and beef fattened upon gram which used to be the 
pride of Bengal. But applied figuratively to any 
“pampered creature.” 
In the article on CALAVANCE ( Hobson-Jobson, p. 145) we are 


told that the word Calavance comes from the Span. grabanzos, which De 
Candolle mentions as Castilian for ‘pois 
C= gram ). 


The above usages of gram as food for horses add men, take its history 


upto A. D. 1513. I shall now trace this history backward fromA..D, 
1513. 


A. D.1793 - 


Gram-fed — adj. Properly the disti 


chiche’ or cwer arietinum 


Narahari in.bis medical glossary called the .Rajanighaptu’ composed 


1, Quoted on p, 212 of SeTWHCAUM by K. Af. Vaidya, Trichur, 1996. 
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in Kashmir c. A. D, 1450! refers to wre or gram as“ atfrery" ( food for 
horses ) in the following verse :— 
“aye cfr: BI Bra: HYSYS: | 
arena aRereays: Sydh TB: 1” 

In the two special treatises on horses. which are definitely earlier 
than Narahati's Rajanighantu we get some references to Canaka as food 
for horses. These treatises are (1) wwtus? of mgranra waye and (2) 
wafafefern of age. 

References to WR in the WRU of WIT are as as follow: 

Page 106 ( chap. 11 — NeRATN firavorsy ) 

“age ara 8 ara ETAT | 
anda mttaer Ararat Bie Ite I”? 

Here wore or gram is definitely prescribed for the regimen of horses 
along with qq. am, and ify. The editor in explaining the above 
observes :— 

“ote vend widai a mar; Teel wea weeded | TO 
ardent wresed arm | gqnea a mera | aa ag eA Gra adie 
BUR Feast aaMe FAN Aa” 

Then the editor quotes the following verse from erftrger™ :— 

“qaemihamt ward ah <q | 
SQUAT AA TIBET TAT eT I 
oe) yea ciaeTiatasa ary gvey aT |” 
wfa srfiqeray | ot mattsrashe area 3 gear: Berea 2 HEAT: | ATTA T 
we” 


1. Hobson-Jobson ( p. 476) relers to Kitchery (fed) as (00d for horses 
Horses are (ed 00 pease ; alto on is, boiled wi 
Indiatn 18th Ceotary, p, 10 — Does pease "* here m 


2, Edited by Umer'a ChandraGupta in Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutia, 1886, pages 335. A 
Glowary of IndianDrugs mentioned by Jayadatta, together with theit Bengali, Hinds aod 
Latin syoonyams, is given by the Evitor at the endof this editlon. Ia this glowary aft@7 or 
opium Inmentioned 00 p. 3. 

3. Edited by Umera Chandra Gupta, Bib, Indica, 1887. pages 63. 

4. PREM ( A.D. 1088-1172) ta his lexicon atoarate-era ( aPWETE, 296) mentions 24 
ts the favourite! horses :— * U GURU: ” ( Comm. + Gama fee: GT: 


fo verse 237 as" WO) GREW" and explains “Hf CRIN: PB: and “URE Rent OfteNW:” 
Amarabora mentions STOW horses and YTS (= WHE ). 
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Chapter 13 deals with the treatment of horses in different seasons 
(eréeq-zeet). Special attention is given to the food’ of the horses in 
these seasons. Among articles of food for the autumn ( egy) we find 
atwqy ( meat-broth ) and for the winter ( fw*a ) some wine ( Tet ) also. 
Wine ( #f) is also prescribed for the spring ( @aar). In chaptey 22 
dealing with treatment of horses for removing fatigue ( @PuITeR ) Aare 
flesh juice is prescribed along with 44 (barley ). In chapter 40 dealing 
with the treatment of horses in fever ( 7fraqm) atata-etqaor riceboiled 
with flesh juice is prescribed. Chapter 66 ( Tatwewa) prescribes the 
several uses of garlic in 22 verses Garlic is said to be specially beneficial 
to old horses ( Uy w fatran watarw TTTAA). References to WR as food 
for horses in the wafefsfea of 7H are as follows :-— 

Page 39 — chapter 11 ( wawat ) prescribes the use of gram ( we ) 
in the absence of @@ in the following verse : 

“adhd wad careehicoenht a | 
TATA TUGIA OAV HAT | ko |” 


wRe praises very much the use of T@ for feeding the horses as 


follows :-— ; 
“ ana var raga FfFci at: | 
area Tay aT aT sist TAT EAH ev I” 


wt had been the sustainer of the Aryans from Vedic times and 
consequently $8 lavishes so much praise on it. The Vedic Aryans * may 
have used @@ for their horses, A§¥ and HAAN prescribe Tas food forhorses. 
waa is prescribed by A§® for horses. Keith in his Vedic Index ( Vol. II, 
p. 117) states that “ 7aW in the Raveda and later denotes the ‘ grass" on 
which animals feed and which is burnt by the forest fire.” 


1, Cl, Ain-é-Abbart ( A.D. 1590 }( Diochmana ) Vol. (1873) — Ain 49 on Imperial 
Horse Stables — The regimen includes peas, grain, flour, sufur, fresh grass, ghee, hoy. 
molasses, salt, brown sugar, Green oats (or regular horsee--Regimea for foals includes milk 
of Cows. : 

2, In the Vedic Index ( Vol. 1 —“* &@,"" Keith and Macdovell donot refer to the we 
of Ta or borses. 10 the Arthasastra Kaulilya relers to UW io the regimen for horses in bis 
chapter on WATE ( Book II, chap, 30) p. 147 of Eng. Trans. by Shamuastry, 1929. 

+4 For the best horse ( the diet shall be ) two dronas of any one of the grains. rice ( Hm, 
dife), barley (4), panic seeds (fit]) soaked or cooked. mudge ( Phaseolus Mungo ), or 
ioya ( Phaseolus Radiatus ; oneprastha of oil. S palas of salt, $0patas, of tlevh. one aphaba 
of broth (rasa ), or wood. cards. 3 falas of sugar (Kyara), to make their diet 
relisblog, one prastha of sura liquor or two prasthas of . 

‘There is no reference to WAY io the Word-lides to the Artharastra, 
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Page 42 — age continues his praise of 4@ in the following lines ;~ 
© qq azar ta: ea a shea | 
crater Tass Te TAT |] 22 
war ernie: We mets: EeTaT ART 
any ened: gett CRM: 11221” 
Page 43 — When 4§ wrote his treatise wre had attained quite an 


'mPortant status in the regimen of the horses. In fact it was consideredas 


the second best grain for horses (next to qq) as will be seen fromthe 
following verses :— 


“Tasmasa qa TTT TO |” 

“9a gem: Ra STENAT C1” 
In the detailed regimen of horses Kautilya mentions numerous 
items except Wms. I am, therefore, inclined to suggest that "76 was not 
used as food for horses in Kautilya’s time. The question now arises as 
Tegards the exact time when woe came to be used as food for horses or 
“‘afimg," It appears that when 4§e wrote his treatise the use of wr 
‘was getting into vogue as food for horses. We must now find references 
to "WWF as food for horses in sources earlier than the time of WaqW and 7¥s 
the authors of 4yWAUS and wRaefefern respectively. But what is the time 


of 84% and wee? In connection with this question the following data 
may be recorded :— 


(1) Inthe Vedic times “Horses from the Indus were of special 


value as also horses from Sarasvati (see p. 43 of Vedic Index (Keith and 
Macdonell), 


(2) The ArthaSatra of Kautilya (p. 148 of Eng. Trans. 1929) 
mentions the following varieties of horses :— 
@_ Kamboja, (ii) Sindhu, (iii) Arasta and (iv) Vanayu—These are 
the best breeds and (v) Bahlika, (vi) Papeya, (vii) Sauvira and 
(viii) Taitala are breeds of middle quality. 
(3) wey in chap. VI of his eevee mentions the following kinds of 
horses — 
Best kinds :~(1) etfs Arabianhorses) 
(2) arefére (Persian) 
(3) Sem or stem 
other kinds are (4) a@ are: or qeret, (5) Hm: (6) yee, (7) wee. 
(8) erakar:, (9) tewen:, (10) areerm:, (11) were, (12) Sn:, (13) wearTT:, 
(14) seater: (15) TeRWAM:, (16) Treen: (17) Wiwagen: etc, 
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(4) "¥F in chap. II of his wgxfefertan mentions the following kinds 


of horses — _ 
Best kinds :— (1) mer: (Arabian) 
(2) qeawm: (Khorasan) 
3) swa: (variant garm:) 
Other kinds :-— (4) sivtaeTen:, (5) Barn, (6) server: (variant METT:). 
(6) mewm:, (8) THEE, (9) AEM: (10) wer, (11) 
Rega: 


‘The above list of numerous kinds of horses known to Indians in the time 
of ¥7T4 and 7Hs containsa eulogy of wfrs (Arabian), afew (Persian) 
and some other foreign breeds of horses like G87 (Turkish) and qrem 
(Khorasan) varieties. This popularity of Persian, Turkish, Khorasan, 
Arabian and other foreign breeds clearly shows that the importation of 
foreign horses into India was an established feature of foreign commerce 
with India at the time when @@{W and 7H composed their treatises on 
horses, 
(8) Marco Polo in his Travels’ (A.D. 1298) records some references 
to horses of different countries as follows : 
Page 28 — Horses in Turkomania. Marco Polo observes :— 
“There is here an excellent breed of horses which has the 
appellation of Turki and fine mules which are sold at 
high prices." The Turki breed of horses is esteemed 
throughout the East for spirit and hardiness. (Compare 
{8 horses mentioned by WaT"). 
Page 50 — Horses in Persia 
“The country is distinguished for its excellent breed of horses many 
of which are carried for sale to India and bring high prices not less in 
general than two hundred livres tournois.* 


So 


1, Ed. byThomas Weight, London, 1901- 
“Tarkomania” then comprised the possessions ofthe great Seljuk dyoatty io Asia 
Minor, says the Editor, Mr. Wright. 

3. Wright obterves :—The excellence of the Persian horses for which they may 
Perhaps beindebtedto the mixture of the Arabian and Turki breed, is well kaowa. A 
detailed account of their qualities is given by Chardin (tom ii, chap. viii, p. 25.4 to) ; and 
Also by Malcolm (Hist. of Persia Vol. ii, p. 516). As the livre fourncis. in the 14th ceat. was 
¢ proportionate value of 25 to f the present times, it follows that the price a 
ich the Persian horses wore sold in India was (rom 1500 to 2000 rupees.” 

Vincent Smith (Mistorye/India, Oxford, 1914, p. 426)—King Pulakeria U of the 
‘ap embassy to Khusru I of Persia ia A. D.625. Kbuwru seot a retuca embassy 
toPalakeria. A pictore of this retara embassy is found oa an Ajanta (resco paioting in 
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“The traders of these parts convey the horses to Kisi, to Ormus, and 
to other places on the coast of the Indian sea, where they are purchased 
by those who carry them to India. In consequence, however, of the 
freater heat of that country, they do not last many years, being natives 
of a temperate climate.” 


Page 134 — Horses of Tartars fed on grass alone. 


The Tartars “are capable of supporting every kind of privation, 
and when there is a necessity for it can live fora month on the milk of 
their mares and upon such wild animals as they may chance to catch. 
Their horses are fed upon grass alone and do not require barley or other 
grain. (Contrast the Indian regimen for horses consisting of 44, @1€ 
and wtergy mentioned in the WW8GG and wrrfefefiaa of WAT and 7s 
and the rich for horses given by the Arthasastra in its chapter on 
ware), 

“The men are habituated to remain on hors 
and two nights, without dismounting, sleepi 
their horsesgraze.” 

Page 262 — Horses bred in Karaian* 

—The best horses are bred in this province,’ (Wright observes :- 
“This is probably the same breed as the tangun or tariyan horses of lower 
Tibet, carried from thence for sale to Hindustan. The people of Botan 
informed Major Rennel that they brought their tanyans thirty-five days 
journey to the frontier” (Cf, weqw mentions zgm breed :—“agSra CAT 
Tem: ofthe: 

Page 266 — Horses bred in Karazan 

“In this province the horses are of a large size and whilst young are 
carried for sale to India, It is the practice to deprive them of one joint 
of the tail, in order to prevent them from lashing it from side to side, and 
to occasion its remaining pendant, as the whisking it about, in riding, 
appears to them a vile habi 


back during two days 
in that situation whilst 


1, Wright states that Karain is generally uoderstood (0 be northwestern part of 
yon-nan. Dr. F. Buchanan (Asiatic Ressarchss, Vol. Iv, p. 228) writes this word as Karayn, 
Bie also speaks of Ka.Kinyn & wild people 00 the frootiers of Chia. TTC 
of hortes of the name 3m (variants STV, $69. G04.) AA alto mentions U 
Has Gem or itspbooeticvariaote any connectloa with Ka-Kiuyn people oa the frontiers of 
China, mentioned by Bachanan ? 

2. Weight states that Karazao is another province of Yus-oan—It appears that the 
practice of docking the tails of horses by teparatiog one or more of the vertebrae, which bas 
become to commoo in Englandeslvted many hundred years ago amongst the people of Yuo-aan, 
the remotent part of China—Chinese prounciatioa off arasan would be Ka-la-Shan, 
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Page 386 — No horses are bred in Mabbar but they are imported 
from Arabia. 

—"No horses being bred in this country the king and his three royal 
brothers expend large sums of money annually in the purchase of them 
from merchants of Ormus. Diufar, Pecher and Adem ctc.” 

—"The climate of the province isunfavourable’ to the race of horses.” 

—"For food they give them flesh dressed with rice, and other 
prepared meats, the country not producing any grain besides rice.” 

Page 420 — Horses exported to India from Kanan or Tana. 

—"They likewise take on board a number of horses to be carried 
for sale to different parts of India.”* 


Page 439 — Horses from Aden exported to India, 
“In this port of Aden, likewise, the merchants ship a greater number 
of Arabian horses, which they carry for sale to all the kingdoms and 


islands of India, obtaining high prices for them and making large profits” 
(cf. the statement of waq" and 4ge that afws or Arabian horse belongs 
to the best class of horses.) 


Page 443 — Horses exported to India from Kalyati* or Kalatu. 


“‘Iesharbour is good, and many trading ships arrive there from 
India ws. These likewise carry away freights of horses, which they 
sell advantageously in Indi 


Ie is clear from the foregoing references of A. D. 1298 about the 
importation of Persian, Arabian, Turkish and other breeds of horses to 
India that these horses enjoyed a wide popularity in Indian kingdoms and 
that this Indo—foreign trade in horses was already an established feature 


—___ 


1. Wrightobserves :—"Evenat the preseat day there is 00 breed of horses in the 
Southern part of the peniosula, and all the cavalry employed there are foreiga.” GCE abo 
considers the horses bred ia the Bastern and Southern couatry as SUA or of low quali 


erred: ore a8 srrefeurRar:” 
“aRrgad wad asia: adafrary i ts It 
aah FETE: TA TTATTT: |” 
2. Wrightobserves :—“‘Horses were carried from the Red Sea. Persian Gulf, and places 
In their vicinity to the sorthero parts of India.fromwhonce their breed was exported to the 


Soutberaproviaces. Such at least appears to have been the course of the traffic before it 
was disturbedby European iafluenc 


3. Kalayati is Kalhat, 00 the Coast of Omap, not far to the soutbward of Muscat. 
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of the commercial relations of India with other countries. It is on this 
account that we find a definite mention of wRfre, gee and mfas horses 
in the treatises on horses by #4qw and 7s, 

(6) The Western Calukya King atiaax composed his encyclopaedic 
Sanskrit work arvetere? about A. D. 1130 i. e. about 168 years earlier 
than Marco Polo's Travels. In this work there is a chapter on aIrxargTei- 
ferry or the game of Indian Polo. The king should understand the 
kinds of the best horses for this game brought before him by his officers 
(aat od: ci ea zerarafaeT:). Somesvara then names the following classes 
of horses, 

Best Horses — (1) ‘snita, (2) waa, (3) at, (4) aes, (5) 
gr, (6) areas, (7) tara, (8) dar, (9) maa, (10) 4a 
(11) arate, (12) aarg, (13) meats, 

Middle Breeds — (14) faa, (15) ava, (16) stem, (17) aH, 
(18) Gare, (19) arf, (20) ada, (21) sre, © (22) arate, 
(23) am, (24) gem, (25) AER, (26) ateeaa, (27) TEs. 

Inferior Breeds — (28) ¥<%, (29) aad3%, (30) And, (31) bad 
(32) wae, (33) sama, (34) dre, (35) afta, (36) BET, 
(87) gnz, (38) aroun etc, 

Tt will be seen from the above list that many foreign breeds of 
horses such as TANS, FES, HeUTTS, SET, eTAts, Ait etc. were considered 
best horses about A. D. 1130, when Somesvara ruled in the Deccan. The 
question of the identification of all these breeds of horses mentioned by 
‘WATE, as also those mentioned in other works will have to be considered 
separately as such identification has a direct bearing on the history of 
foreign commerce with I 

In the eff¥eTpret (Indian Polo) chapter refered to above there is no 
occasion for @ATENT to mention the food for the horses. Accordingly there 
is no mention of @rs or gramin it®, 


(eane—I1 fs worth while compariog the horse-lore in 
ses of RUEW and HN, See also Mr.G. K. Shrigonde- 
in the Proceediogs of tbe Iodian Ori. Conference, Allahabad, 


1. Ed. by G. K. Shrigondokar. G. 0. S.Baroda, Vol. I1, 1939. 
artery 


ences to TE aod its uses foued in the AAWMTA Vol. I 


with gram) wed (OrTRTTA. 
P, 115—Chapleron Te{M— WW to be used in cookery alter grinding it In a urg—eRIrD 

(= 76) polse fried with spices (p. 119). 

(continued on the next page) 
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() The lexicon Amarakosa mentions @owa as the name of a horse 
(ee efrant of Kanda II of Amarakosa, ed. by N.G. Sardesai and H.D. 
sharma). It mentions also four breeds of horses as follows — 

P. 185 —" “vk Saga: aredtan: Srraten aTiewey eT: The commentator 

srrenieg explains += "ah arm: TART: | arerergtsi 

The Amarako$a (between A.D. 500 and 800) refers to the @RUTS or 
Persian horses. This reference is important as it is one of the earliest 
references to TRAE horses we have so far recorded. wtzeafta adds the 

breed to the four breeds mentioned by Amara. The date of 
@teemat is about A.D. 1050, 

(8) The Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira (c. A. 500) contains a small 
section on W7aSTM (chap. 66 in5 verses) but it mentions no breeds of 
horses in it though it mentions @rs. 

(9) Nirahari in his medical glossary called wafageg of c.A.D. 
1450 refers to the following breeds! of horses:— 

(1) aree(2) Rega, (3) warga, (4) ores, (5) wtata, (6) Tees, 
(7) Bram, (8) THs, 

(10) During the Polonnaruva period of the history of Ceylon (A.D. 
1017-1235) horses, chariots and elephants were used at times in warfare 
but an army of which they formed part was rather the exception than the 
tule because there were no convenient routes to follow in a thickly 
wooded country like Ceylon. The soldiers asa rule travelled on foot and 
the generals were carried in palanquins with parasols held over themas a 
sign of their authority.’ Ceylon's trade with the West began very 


(continued from the previous page) 

P. 261-Chapteron BRT Fite — "ENG pulse to be given to the boifaloes ased for 

P.273-Chapter on WEE (HE (Angling!—Dalls of WRB fe or gram Cour 
fice to be used for feeding fishes. 

Pages 283-286—Borrahunt (TOR}MH) is described. Boars arevery {oad of Ae ( 
ererrTT:}—several uses of WF for temptiag the boars before the kiog hunted them are 
described. 

‘The foregoing references clearly prove that in A.D. 1130 the we of YH or gram (or 
feeding buffulocs and boars wa: 


2. Vide P- 91 of Barly History ofCerlon, by G.C. Mendis, 1938, 
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early, It isnot certain whether the Arabs had dealings with Ceylon 
before the Christian Era. From the 2nd century A.D to the early part 
of the 3rd century Greek traders came to Ceylon. There was a revival 
of trade after Constantine (A.D. 323-337) who made Byzantium the 
capital of the Roman Empire. Persians, who were Christians of the Nes 
torian szct also traded with the South-west of India and Ceylon but their 
trade ceased in the 7th century when Persia was captured by the Muslims. 
The conquest of Alexandria by the Caliphs in A.D 633 stopped Ceylon's 
direct trade with Byzantine Empire. Before the end of the 10th century 
the Arabs established a trading settlement in Colombo.’ In view of these 
circumstances it is doubtful if any forcign breedsof horses were imported 
to Ceylon as they were imported to Indiafrom Persia and Arabia say from 


A.D. 800 onwards. 


(11) We have already seen chat @4q" and 7§B have stated 
that the breeds of hors:s from the Tif¥ara and q@ (Southern and 
Eastern) countries or provinces were of the most inferior quality (wa). 
Daringthe rule of the Pala dymsty in Bengal (A.D. 750-1200) cavalry was 
not neglected because they had to fight with Peattharas who were strong 
in cavalry. Bengal had no good breed of horses, Horses were imported 
from foreign countries. It ia said in the Mangyr plate of Devapala (A.D. 
810-850) that the horses met their old mares in the Kamboja country. 
Kamboja was reputed for the finest breed in ancient times." 

(12) Dr. B.C, Law in bis leaned article’ on “Animals in Early Jain 
and Buddhist Literature” recently published, records the following inter 
esting information about horses gathered from the Jatakas:— 

“Horses — Sindh horses are milk-white and thorough-bred (Jataka 
Nos 22, 23. 160, 211, 529, 547, 538). They are white as lilies, swift as the 
wind and well trained (Ibid. Nos, 544, 266, 547). Horses like to eat pear 
(Ibid, 176). Thorough-bred horses are fed on parched rice drippings broken 


1. Ibid, pp. 73.74. 
2. Vide p. 143 of Barly History of Benge! by P. L. Paul, Caleatta, 1939, 
3. Indian Culture, Vol. XII (July-Sept. 1945).pp.6-7- 
4. Dr. A.D. Pusathor bas drawn my attention to tbe following referenc, 
in Dr. B.C. Law's Tribes in Ancient India (B. O.R. Tastivute, 1944) 
Prominent yamon st tbe Gondhgra trader and ve learo from tbe TTR that ine G, 
horses were considered the evs of all (ch. 99) (Page 17)—“"Horse dealers (rom cence 
itil edt ing horus to Benaros for sale atebe 119,267). Singg o oarhera 
were 


available ia Mesares and were used asthe royal bortes of Ceremony (Joy, 
p12, fako 11. 336) Law 


eS 10 Horses 
Horse-dealers Sgure 
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meats and grass and red rice-powder (Ibid No, 254). There are big chest- 
nut horses (Suhanu Jataka No. 158). Horses are fierce (Ibid No. 115). 
When they become rogue they bite quiet horses, but when two rogues 
meet they lick each other's body (Ibid No. 158). The horse can also 
imitate men. A horse watching its tame trainer as he trampled on and on 
in front imitated him and limped too (Giridanta Jataka No. 184.) A 
thorough-bred war-horse will not bathe in the same place where an 
ordinary horse tool bath (Ibid No. 25). Horses were employed for 
drawing state-chariots (Ibid No 22) and cars (Ibid No. 211). Thorough-bred 
Sindh horses sheathed in mail were used for war purposes (Ibid, No. 23; cf. 
Ibid, No. 547). The Valaha and Sindhu are the horses of superior breed 
(Bar hut, III, Pl. XXVI, fig. 136). 


There was a trade in horses (Jataka Nos. 4 and 5), There were valuers 
employed by kings to fix the proper price of horses, elephants and the 
like (Ibid, No. 5). Good horses used to fetch high prices. A high-bred 
foal was sold at Benares at a high price, separate price was paid for the 
foal's four feet. for its tail, for its head — six purses of a thousand pieces of 
money, one for each (Ibid, No. 254). This horse could run at such a high 
speed that nobody could see itat all. It could run over a pond without 
getting its hoofs wet, and gallop over lotus leaves without even Pushing 
one of thetn under water (Ibid, No. 254) —There was a flying horse, white 
all over and beaked like a crow, with hair like mufija grass, possessed of 
supernatural power, able to fly through the air, From Himalaya it flew 


through the air until it came to Ceylon. It carried 250 men at a time 
(Valahassa J ataka No. 196). 


There is no reference tors or gram as food for horses in the above 
account of ancient Indian horses, though it refers to rice, meat’ and grass 
as food for horses. The breeds of horses mentioned in this account are 
valahaand Sindhu only. The reference to trade in horses is in harmony 
with the references to such trade recorded by me already in this paper. 


(13) In view of the Indo-foreign horse-trade referred to in the 
Indian and Foreign sources of history the following remarks of Geoffrey 


1 Geolfeay Brooke in his book “Ths Way 0/aSlan witha horse'(Lovdon,1929) has dealt 
‘with the question of feeding of sicthorses. He proscribes egfs, milb, bread. biscwuts, busrand 
twine for supplying nourishment in a concentrated form. Beer, Stout and Wines are to be given 
hiefly to stimalate appetite. A quart of Beer or Stout and 4 bottle of wine are to be usaally 
Biven (P, 101). **A horse that does aot appear to be thriving may be givens wine-glare-fal of 
Cod-tiver oil in thrice the amouat [a treacle mized ia bis feed once a day,’ 
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Brooke in his book, “The Way of a Man with a Horse” (London. 1929) 
on the history of the Horse and Horsemanship will be read with peculiar 
interest : 

Chap I ~The Horse. 

" Throughout the past ages tothe present day we find che horse's 
many Qualities appreciated and turned to the use of man. His coura 
endurance have repeatedly been recognized os dominant factor 
hie original use for this purpose dates back to pre-historic times 
Archaeological evidence proves this to have been the case in India, Persia, 
Assyira, and Egypt, where -the horse was bred and trained as a means of 
conveyance. In 2737 B.C. the Chinese’ are known to have made use of 
cavalry, Amongst other places in the Bible we find in the Book of Kings, 
reference made to Solomon's captains, rulers of his chariots and his 
horsemen. The cavalry of Alexander the Great was famous in their days 
throughout his many campaigns, We know too that the ancient Greeks 
were highly skilled horsemen and devoted much of their time in equitation. 
There is both sound advice and practical knowledge to be derived from 
Xenophon's treatise on horsemanship. It is interesting to note that 
Herodotus in his book Thalia refers to Darius sustaining an accident 
when hunting on horseback, We know of course that the Egyptians, 
Phoenicians and Romans employed horses in chariots in addition to 
normal cavalry of those times. 

Throughout past centuries to this day the Arabs have been recognized 
as a nation of horsemen and it is to these people and their particular 
breed of horse that we owe the wonderful Thorough bred of modern times. 


ed by W.W. Gingell, 
chariots and Banners 


Usoges of the Chinese, B.C. 1121, Tear 
2—This Chinese classle (3000 years old) refers to roy 


carriages abd then records 1n detail thepr 
carviagss, smoallcarrioges with onepolen oda pair of horses onearh aldo af The pole and 
large carriages with (wo shafts and a0 ox between tbem. The small 
hunting and war purges. There wore alto “plain carriages" uced as vehicles, drawn by or 
cor horse—This book theo lays down the “regulations by which the people bred horses."" Horses 
wore of six hinds: 
and (6) common-bred. There wereollicers to lookafter the Castrationof horses. and officers 
to supervise the baroessing and unharoessing. There were other officers to manage tne vicious 
borues Theseabservations are evideatlyabout 1000 years older than those in Kaolilya’sebapter 
(00 wETTaM in the TERT and about 2000 years earlier than those in the treatises of VEN and 

2 Aleaander's favourite charger Bucephalus died at Jhalun City of the Hydaspes in 
1, India after carrylog bim in all his campaigns. Alexander built at this place a city ia 
ommary of bis charger afterhis battlewith Porus. ( Vide p. 110 of Smith's Smaller Classical 
Dictionary, Everyman's Library. London, 1913 )- 
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Among the early British at the time of the Roman conquest the Icom! 
held a justly bigh reputation for the excellence of their horse and their 
borsemansbip. 

In mediaeval times good horsemanship was highly esteemed as 
witness the English Knights who won their spurs by gallantryon the field 
of battle.” 

The foregoing data gives us a glimpse into the history of Indian 
interest in horses and the consequent importation of foreign horses into 
India from very early times, We have seen already that the Amarakofa 
tefers to the Parastka or Persian horses. We know also that Pulakesin IT 
of the Deccan sent an embassy to Persia in A. D. 625. Are we to suppose 


that the Persian horses? began to be imported to India after A. D. 6007 


‘counties of Suffolk and 
Norfolk. Their revolt from the Roman under their heroic queeo Boadicéars celebrated io 
hinory(1bid, p 277). 

2 Moogol horseman underjenghizKhan (diedi227 A. D,) were celebra 
conquets— “* A Mongol on a single pony will ride (rom Urga to Kalgan= bythe short 
600 miles” (Vide p. 133 of Unknown Moxgolit by Carruthers, Vol 11). Se 
Mongol Army inJRAS, 1943, p. 51. 

3. Accordlog to Bombay Gasetieer ( Vol. XII (Thana ) Part Il, p. 403]. TheThaow 
‘coast has taken a leading part in foreigacommerce of Wevteraladia in the following parlods of 
histor 


foc their 
route 
rticleon 


(i) B C.2500 — B.C, 500 — Thereare sigas of tea: 
Babslon. 
(ii) B.C, 250 — A, D, 250 — There are dealings with, perhaps settlements of, Greeks 
aad Romans. 
A.D, 250 — 640 — There Persian alliances aod Persian settlements. 

(iv) A. D. 700 — 1200— There areSfussalanan trade relations and Munsalman settie. 

ments from Arabia and Persia, 

During the reigo ofthe great Nosherwan ( A. D. 531-578), the relaloms berween Western 
India and Persia were extremely close. Io the several lists of the articles of rade imported to 
Indialromoutside before theperfod of theruleof the g/tlaharas ( A. D. 819-170) 1 don't God 
portol horses. The Gusettesr observes ( p. 431 
in Animals was towards the close of the period ( 1290). 
of horses (rom the Persian Gulf and from Arabia. No ships came to Thava without horses and 
Chief was s0 anxious tosecure them thathe agreed tot to trouble the pirates so loog 
jm have the horses as hi: of the plunder. This great demand for horses 
seems 10 have risen from the scare among the Hindu rulers of the Deccan caused by the 
Mussalman cavolry. As many as 10,000 horses @ year ar id to bave been imported."* 
‘of Mussalman trade ( p. 444 ) the Gasgtteer observes — The constant demand (or 
horses kept up a close connectionbetween the Thana and Bast Arabion ports and there was a 


considerablotradewsth the Zangiber coast. 


b Beryl, Phosnicva and 
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According to the Bombay Gazetteer the demand for Persian and Atabian 
horses arose from the scare created by Mussalman cavalry. If this state- 
ment is true to history the horse-trade from Persia and Arabia must have 
been started some time after the conquest of Sind by the Arabs in A. D. 
712. The Arabs had made several raids on the coasts of Western Indi 
one of these in A. D. 637from Bahrein and Oman in the Persian Gulf and 
plundered the Konkon coast near Thana ( see Elliot and Dowson’s History, 
I, pp. 415-416 ). In view of the above history of the trade in Persian and 
Arabian horses 1 am inclined to think that the treatises on horses by 
WUTW and 7ge viz, the eTTTS and eetfefefiqa are later than c. A.D. 
800 as thay refer to the WeetS ( Persian ) and wwe ( Arabian ) horses 
among the best breeds of horses. These treatises were probably composed 
before A. D, 1300s they show in a remarkable degree the necessity feltby 
the Hindu Kings’ of the period 800-1300 A.D. of providing such manuals 
for the care of their cavalry with a view to combating the Mussalnin 
trained cavalry like that used by Shiab-ud-din against Prithiviraja of 


Ajmer in A. D. 1191. 
If wre or gramcame to be used as food for horses in India say 


between A, D, 80 and 1300, the period during which the above mentioned 
treatises on horses were composed, We must investigate whether the use 
of 6 as food for horses has travelled to India along with the Persian 
and Arabian horses or otherwise. Inconnection with this problem it is 
necessary to locate references to WE as food for horses in Persian, 
Arabic and Turkish sources prior to A. D, 800 but I must leave this task 
to scholars conversant with these sources. I have tried in this paper to 
record the history of 8 or gram as food for horses between c. A. D. 800 
and 1870, I propose to deal with the question of the antiquity of 
onthe strength of Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit sources on a subsequent 
and the present paper is only an off-shoot of the main study 
to the history of this important grain on which horses have 
been fed for more than 1000 years in India, 


1, GREW is called “agrurra” ia the colophons of the different chapters of his aa2GW. 


26. Use of Canaka at an Asvamedha in the 
Ramayana, of Conakamla in Rasavidya 


(c. A. D. 1000 onwards) and Trade in Canaka 
(about A. D. 1300)° 


IN my paper' on the History of Canaka (gram) I have recorded references 
to it from very early medical and other texts such as the Bhelasamhita, 
KaSyapasarhita, Caraka Sanhita, Susruta Samhita, Natyasastra, 
Guhyasamajatantra, Paumacariya, Brhatsamhita, Gathasaptasati, 
Pafcatantra, Thanangasutta, Amarakoga, etc. Among these references 
I did not record any reference to Canaka from the two Epics, the 
Mahabhitrata and the Ramayana, because I had no time to peruse these 
voluminous texts, having already spent many months in studying the history 
of Cayaka from varied sources and recording the results of my study in a 
few papers*onthissubject. Recently a learned friend, Mr. S.N. Vyas of 
Jodhpur (Rajaputana), who happened to read my paper on Canaka in the 
Annals (B.O.R. Institute) directed my attention to the following reference 
to Canaka in the Ramayana (Uttarakanda, chap.91, verse 20, p. 231, of 
T.R. Krishnacharya’s edition, Bombay, 1913) : 

( Rama asks Laksmana to carry out preparations for the Aévamedha 
sacrifice in the Naimisa forest on the bank of river Gomatt ). 

“Coed TRAY! TCRMTA TIPATT | 
ad Pree vareataerse it te it 
THs FAIA ATHTYH TATE TI 
aaaet SC a ad dfeata a UI Roll? 

In my paper on Caniaka published inthe Annals I have pointed out that 
the Agnipurana (A. D. 800-900) prohibits the use of Canaka in religious 
fasts and further VijfianeSvara (A. D. 1070-1100) prohibits its use at a 
Sraddha. This prohibition may be contrasted with the recommendation 
of the Ramayana that Canaka should be used along with tila, tandula 
and mudga as also Kulatha, masa at an asvamedha sacrifice. If Southern 


* Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol. XIT, part 2, 
1, vide pp. 56-32 of Annals (B. O. R. lnstit 1. XXVIT (1946). 
2. vide pp. 89-105 of Annals, Vol, XXVI (106): Acharya Dhruva Smarak Grantha, 
pp. 247-255 (of English Volume) and Pracyovapi (Calcuita’, i 
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Europe is the native habitat of Canaka, and if from this habitat, ic. from 
Greece and Italy, it migrated to India possibly during the Greek occu, 
pation of Panjab (B.C. 190 —c. A. D. 20) as suggested by me, it is natural 
to find it mentioned with favour in the Uttarakanda of the Ramayana 
which must have been composed at a time when Canaka was popular 
among the sages of In n edible grain in spite of its foreign origin. 
As all early medical texts prescribe the use of Canaka on account of its 
dietetic value we have to suppose that it became the friend of the common 
people within a short time from its introduction by the foreign settlers 
in Indian agriculture. Ata later stage say after A. D 300 the Canaka 
came to be produced in larger quantities and was consequently included 
among the articles to be used for the regimen of horse. About A. D. 
1000 Canaka ousted out Yava from the regimen of horses though at this 
time the Dharmasastras, which had more respect for Yava on account 
of its Vedic antiquity. prohibited Canaka in important religious ceremonies 
and ritual. In spite of this prohibition Canaka became more and more 
popular and demanded respect, so that by about A. D. 1450 we find it 
among the grains to be offered at a Sraddha by pilgrims as prescribed in 
the Gangavakyavalt. Thisin short is the story of Canaka as reconstruc- 
ted by me on the strength of ancient and mediaeval Sanskrit and non- 
Sanskrit texts. 


In the numerous printed editions of the Ramayana the verse 
“ererat germ” etc. which I have quoted from Krishnacharya's edition 
of 1913, has been uniformly retained, I would, however, request our 
Ramayanascholars to see if this verse is dropped from any MSS of the 
Uttarakanda, which might be accessible to them. 

Apart from the dietetic value of Canaka vouched by early medical 
texts we have in later texts references to the medical use of Canaka and 
its products, I may note here a few of these references :— 

() In the Canakavidhi(section on Canaka) found in the MS of 
ASvayurveda of Vagbha: in of Vikrama (B. O. R. Institute MS No. 581 
of 1899-1915, folio 54) we find the following description of Canaka plant 
at its flowering-time :-— 


“ ga aaaheraca nwa: ” 


At present we use the acid procured from Capaka as a house-hold remedy. 
It is called ete (amb) in Marathi and is gathered from the Canaka fields at 
the flowering time. The above linerefersto the three rasas or flavours 
developed in the Canaka plant viz ©w™ (saltish), fren (bitter or pungent) 
and wee (sour or acid), at the flowering time. I cannot say how fer this 
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statement is correct but I can vouch for the ws-ta or the acid taste, 
which was recognized more than a thousand years ago by Indians during 
the history of Canaka in India for about 2000 years, 

The acid gathered from the Canaka plants was called qrene! («ate 
in Marathi) as will be seen from the following references :— 

Inthe Rasaratnakara (Vadikhanda ed. by J. K. Shastri, Gondal, 


1940) a work on alchemy assigned to the 13th Century A. D., we get the 
following references to MBSE ete a 


Page 8 —(Upadesa Il) esenni 
Aad qs at 7 ATIgWATATEA II 
frararinafuaad oft ea: 1” 
Page 10—(Prearatrern) 
ard asad ara TOT TGETIST |” 
Page 62 Upadesa VID arnay 
owas aerad ¢ Tse area” 
Page 79 (ARE HMATTAA ) 
—qabd Negi = Aara THER: 11 yo 11 
ageTETa J asi gale gq) 
wad ques Ae Ay RET vc 1) 
TR aRAgeH TR MA BATT I” 
Page 103 —“adtraraaea J TOSSA | 
aaa aves FFT A I 
Te etd Ts TST a Gifs |” 
Page 116 —“areared: Meet TRAIT” 
Page 122 —“ndtqairea satay i tt 1”? 
Page 125—“mateVR ea aay Ti LTT II Lo 11” 
Page 146 —“Qread Uns & TYSTRAPATAT |G? 1” 


1. Ta the Sfabduko.caku padruma (Calcutta, Vol. 1), p. 417, we getthe following entrien 
aboot OTST — 


TY SFA (ATSHTATATT 1 aa: 1 61) aaSeTEy ae au: 
seman | ANAT | TMNT | UTE | A | aera. 
srerfivera | of ATER SRTEAT(c, A.D. 1550) WR gaa wT 

qySrAT: (TNT TESTA TR wm 1) Srevee- 
soaftfrcantt | cf Tare. 
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In the Rasarpava(c. 12th Century A.D.) edited by Dr. P. C. Ray 
(Bib. Indica,Calcutta, 1910) we geta few references to WeTe as follows:— 
Page 64 —" WAIT -GeTITY ST RST | 

are Fates & eradeemearaar: 1 82? 

Page 90 —“Qierd Uad @ EITC AMA TTTR” 
Page 16] —‘t8r aq Rafe TUS AT SfTER |” 

Dr. P, C. Ray explains the term woretee in his Glossary (pp. 26-27) 
at the end of the Rasarnava edition as follows :— 


“arenes (Acid of Cicer arietinum, Linn. Beng. Gachh Chhola, 
Hindi Chanaklom). 


In the Rasaratnasamuccaya of Vagbhi who is assigned by 
Sir P.C. Ray “between the 13th and 14th Centuries A. D.” (p. li. of Intro. 
to History of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1902) we find the 
following references to Wwreve® in Chapter X (page 40 of extracts at the 
end of Hist. of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. 1) :— 


“aed TayMFa a afiers Sterziftey | 
man FTAs TARA caTiferst | 
Reare aat THERA ea: 


From the references to the “Cagakamla” (acid of Cicer arietinum in the 
Afvayurveda of Vagbhata, son of Vikrama, the Rasarnava and the 
Rasaratnasamuccaya recorded above it would be reasonable to suppose 
that this acid was a recognized product from the Canaka plant in India 
say from A, D.900 onwards. It is now necessary to trace references to 
Canakamla prior to A. D. 900 in datable texts. 


In another work on alchemy called the Rasaprakasasudhakara (13th 
Cent. A.D.) ed. by Rajavaidya. J. K. Shastri, Gondal, 1940 we get a 
reference to the WreTes (acid from Cicer plant) as follows :— 


Page 9—" 2am R TaQeY TIA TIE fe” 

(Here "eWM is possibly identical with @reRe) 
The foregoing references to WSS in treatises from 13th Century onwards 
warrant an inference that Canaka was grown in the fields in large quan- 
tity to enable the alchemists to gather the ®™6THS in sufficient quantity 
for use in their experiments in rasavidya. This inference is corroborated 
by the following anecdote about a trader in Canaka narrated by 
Merutunga in his work Prabandhacintamagi of A. D. 1305 :— 


Pages 106-107 (Tawney’s Eng. Trane., Calcutta 1901) :— 
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“Then one night the King! was looking at a play in the temple of 
Kergametu. when a certain ordinary trader, a seller of gram placed his 
hand on bis shoulder. The King’s mind was astonished at his sportive 
familiarity but he egain and again accepted with his satisfaction the betel 
and camphor which the trader offered him, and when the play 
was dismissed, he found out by means of his attendants the house of the 
trader and other particulars in the fullest detail, and then, returning to bis 
palace be went to sleep. Inthe morning the King, after he had performed 
the duties incumbent on him at the beginning of the day, adorned the 
awembly pavilion with his presence, giving general audience to the people 
and summoned the trader that sold gram and said to him, “My neck is 
aching from the weight of the hand that you rested on it last night". But 
be with prompt readiness of invention. replied, “If your Majesty's shoulder 
does not feel pain from bearing the weight of the whole earth, even to 
the urge of ocean, what pain can it feel from the weight of me, a mere 
life-less man of straw, that subsists by trade? The King was delighted 
by tbisspeech of his, which put matters in their true light, and gave him 
a present. Here ends the Story of the Seller of Gram.”* 


The above story of the seller of Cavaka is recorded in a work of 
A. D, 1305 but it relates to the reign of King Jayasitha Siddharaja Solanki 
of Gujarat (A. D. 1093-1142). really relates to this reign we can 
infer from it easily that the production of Canaka in Gujarat had grown to 
such an extent say about A.D, 1100 that there were special traders in this 
commodity with respectable status like the one in Merutunga's story 
represented as having royal contact. 


1, Jayasithha Siddharaja(Gujarai)—A. D. 1090-1112. 


2 The text of this story as found in the editon of the Prabundhacintamani, ed. by 
Rawacandra S/tr1ri, Bombay, 1888, p. 175 reads as follows :— 


Sarga 1 — “amare fats eter Tafrates Prrer Tah wT 
frerakan sferara ata aera antenfits fraferrmre: @ 
TR WET sal azg ofeaes req TeBratrraRTaereM sear 
Serer Es | eRe: eenfiena: Tetemerarerd TS 
witty frofersrarsrd rr cerereTeEaity star area geal aeoretereata- 
favamne | 2a sagan Senfre? af ener: 7 TTA eNTATT TUATAT 
firditer an qeanttrey ay anf: s1 eee KMART TTA: 


fetes <2 11 
aft waefrsfarfys: sera: (1 
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In the Afvayurveda of Vagbhata, son of Vikrama (MS No. 581 of 
1999-1915, folio 54) the author states that in the southern quarter below 
the Vindhya mountains Canaka was used prominently as horse-food 
* Rerefvorrat wore: seven} and “ worer afer fire warfta:"). This 
statement is in harmony with the abundant trade in Canaka (about A.D, 
1100), which appears to have been carried on in Gujarat during the reign 
of King Siddharaja, In my paper on the Canakavidhi mentioned in the 
above Afvavurveda I have suggested that this treatise appears to have 
been composed sometime before A. D. 1000. This suggestion gets some 
corroboration from the story of the seller in Canaka connected with 
the reign of King Siddharnja, during which the production of Cavaka 
below the Vindhya range was growing apace, resulting in a well-establish- 
ed trade in this grain with special dealers. Evidently this grain of foreign 
origin had made its mark in the agricultural economics of India by A. D. 
1000, if not some centuries earlier. 


Apararka in his commentary (c, A. D. 1100) on the Yajiavalkyasmrts 
(ed. Anandagrama, Sans. Series, Poona, 1903. Vol I. pp. 322-353 (@ Terra) 
‘adem ] quotes an extract from the Matsyapurana. In this extract I 
find the following verses giving "™ (Cicer) a respectable place among the 
18 dhanyas prescribed for sacred gifts to Brahmins :— 


editrerrendgn: ferera rata Tet | 
TASCAM Ah ena VTegat | 
yaTeTRarags (v.1. Pre) gzfNNs- 
anprmgageaadatn’: | 
FEIT SURAT ETA 
arefaeqefed @ aawig: 11” 
The statement of ASravurveda of Vagbhata, son of Vikrama, that 
Capaka was current to the south of the Vindhya mountain (qu ava 
fieart) gets confirmation trom the recent discovery in the Kolhapur 


excavations of charred gram seeds at depths attributed to the Satavahana 
period (B.C, 100-200 A.D.) by Dr. M. G. Dikshit," Curator, Deccan 


1. Dr. Dikshit reports In his letter to me, dated3cth September 1947 as follows :— 
“The followiog charred objects have been recovered from various levels {0 the Brokma- 
_purs excavations, Kolhapur, 1945 : 
(i) CharredGrum—No 796, Sq. 1V—Stratam (4) Bahamani Period. 
Gi) Charredtamarind seed—No, 2451. Ex.11—Stratum(8) Slatavahana Period, 
Wi) Charred Gram—No. 2988, Sq. 1—Stratum (8) Slaravahna Period. 
(iv) Charred Gram—No. 2185, Sq. 1-Stratom (8) S/atavahana Period. 
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College Research Institute, Poona If the dating of the levels at which 
charred gram seeds were found at Brahmapuri (Kolhapur) is correct we 
may be justified in presuming that Caraka was either grown in India 
between B.C. 100 and A. D 200) or was imported into India from outside 
n article of trade either by the Greeks during the Greek occupation 
of the Panjab between B.C. 190 and A. D. 20) or by the Romans 
whose trade with India in the Ist Century A. D. is now amply 
proved by the discoveries at Arikamedu (neat Pondicherry) which was 
an Indo-Romen trading station on the East coast of India ( vide article on 
Arikamedu in Ancient India, July 1946, pp. 17-124). 


(v) Charred Ra géi—Es, 11—-(6) Depth 18 (.—s'atavthana Period, 
(Wi) CharredRiceoccarred lover a pavement attributable to the 
‘S‘atavahana Period (100 B. 


Thave to thank Dr. Di 


lor the above iofor@ation which be seat 10 me very promptly. 


27. Studies in the History of Indian Plants — 
The use of Canaka (gram) as horse-food vouched by 
five Sanskrit treatises on the Asvasastra* 


ive value 


An accurate history of Indian plants of medical and nut: 
can be written only when the history of each plant has been reconstructed 
on the strengeh of Indian and foreign sources. I have accordingly been 
engaged during the last ten years in gathering materials for such a 


history and have even published some papers’ I have recently 
‘ion two papers* on the history of Capaka (gram) as 


on it. 


sent for publics 
horse-food. The evidence recorded in these papers shows conclusively 


that Canaka as horse-food has a clear history of more than 1000 yea: 
will be seen from the following table which shows at a glance the 
evidence gathered by me from published and unpublished Sanskrit and 


non-Sanskritsources:— 


1, These papers are as follows :— 
(1) History of the Fig (Ficus Carica)—from B.C. 160010 A. D. 1800 (New Indian 

Antiquary),Vol. IV (1941.42),pp. 125-136, 

Antiquity of Jawar (Holcus Sorghum) from B, C. 2200 to A.D. 1800 (B.C. 


io) 
Volume, Part I, pp- 142-158). 
(8) A Contemporary Ms of the Bh (Between A. D. 1650 
and 1685)—Reference to chillies (AWM) io this MS aod references to aM, 
GN2, SAH, TEM in the MTMEGTH of Saint Ramadisa (A.D. 1608-1682)—Bombay 


University Journal, Sept. 1954, pp. 40-45. 
yor Rice in Magadha, N, 1. A« March 1944, pp. 265-271, 


(4) Mabasali Vas 


2, These papersare :— 
(2) History of Capaka (gram) as f00d for horse with some Notes on the History of 
the Import of Foreigo Horsestolodia (Annais-B. O. R. Institute, Vol. XXVI, 
pp. 89-105. 
(2) Role of Yava and Capaki 
Agvayarveds of Vagh 
Volume), 


in the Regimen of Indian Horses a2 disclosed in the 
» somof Vikram (Dr. A. B. Dhruva Commemoration 
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Pt 
Chrono! Source ! Reference to Conaka as 
paecl poet aoe horse-food. 

fore A.D. | Asvayurveda of | Does not i 
pett000. Vaebhata, son of mention arate and ares 


Between 600 
and 900 A. D. 


Before A D. 
1000. 


Before A. D. 
1300. 


c. A.D, 1450 
A.D. 1513 
A. D. 1554 


c. A.D. 1610 
A.D. 1702 
A.D. 1776 
A.D. 1789 
A.D. 1793 


A.D. 1804 


! 


Vikrama. 


Agnipurana. 


horses —Praises a as food for horses 
from Himalayas upto faewy mountain 
and "Ts as important food for horses 
to the south of the fey mountain. 


mentions WF6 as food for horses along 
with 7& 


A$vacikitsita of |mentions wf"s (Arabian) and quRm 


Nakula. 


ASvavaidyaka of 
Jayadatta 


Rajanighanju of 
Narahari. 


Albuquerque, 
‘artas 


Castanheda 


Pyrard de Laval 
Wheeler 
Halhed's code 


(Khorasan) Horses as the best. 
mentions 7 as the best food for horses 
and @™7e as the second best food for 
horses ( waTATa wst: ot TTT ). 


mentions Wife ( Arabian ) and orate 

Persian ) horses as the best. 
mentions WF6 as food for horses along 
with wa, 


mentions "6 as “"ifwaw" or food of 
horses 


graos (gram) as food for horses 
(exported from Persian gulf ). 


Braos (gram) food for horses of 
Vijayana 


grain { =gram) like lentils. 
éram 


sram 


Munro's Narrative | gram (used instead of oats) 


Dirom's Narrative | gram (not given to bullocks in the 


Wellington 


Palgrave's Arabia 


Camatic). 


gram worth 50,000 pagodas for four 
regiments. 


gram 
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References in the above list from A.D. 1513 onwards are taken by 
me from Hobson-Jobson by Yule and Burnell (London, 1903, p. 393— 
atticleon GRAM). References earlier than A.D. 1513 were discovered 
by me during the course of my study. Since my discovery of the evidence 
regarding WW as food for horses from Sanskrit works on Horses I have 
come across the following additional evidence from anther treatise on 
Horses which I traced in the Government MSS Library at the B.O.R. 
Institute, Poona. This treatise is called am@7gwa and isa copy made in 
1866-68 (No. 119 of 1866-68—Bohler's Collection). At the beginning 
of the MS the copyist has copied the 66th chapter of 5 verses from the 
quite of eaefaftt (c. A.D. 500) called the gtreemrea. The work 
amwgws follows this chapter. 


Te begi 


follows :— 
eotmrdara aa: 11 laerereshiPreevaztet! Ta: 
ta Fenaaat Rarnaaesena ry Fed 
a: SA) eataarafehy zane: Ga: | 
W raahtaaind Ga: | 
TNE: & TTA: Mera Ahr: 1eN 
Menfads rings angled aftr Ter | 
dirag:crerad Pafeenfraney fereTmreTaaTy 121 
Marfertnfegh-reta-mrencd: dary frara | 
fread ger a sete Resad aReqeANsTy 11311 
mranafaa-fry safe: saafaaraey flee a: | 
mega aaAaaasA Be SRozDA gAsfi ivi” 

In the several colophons of chapters found in the MS this work 
RITAAWY on WECUTS is described as “fasqrrAMETTSVEMEN" i.e. composed by 
Kathana, son of Bilhana. The genealogy of our author as recorded in 
verse 2above is as follows :-- 

WATE, son FeeE™, son GER (author of ARRAN). 

The date of this SeqM has not been determined so far as I know but 
he appears to be different from See,’ the author of the’ celebrated 
Ri Bint, who was the son of WWE. This #76 was minister to King 


Harga of Kashmir (A D. 1089-1101). Our author's father frequ who is 
called feferaiturey (verse 2) is not identical with fret (c. A.D. 


—___ 


1. Sea meagtreftasta by Chitrar Shastri,Poons, 1937, p. 707. 
2. Ibid p. $07, 
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1080-1100), the author of the fimargtaerts, who was son of MeweW and 
not of SW:Ts, Whatever be the date of our Kalhana he appears to have 
been a Kashmirian physician like his father Bilhana styled os referarfe@rry 
orexpert in medicine. With these remarks about the @T®§Wa and its 
author, I record below the evidence regarding the use of WR as food for 
borses given by 68g in his work under reference :— 
On folios 10 and 11 of MS No. 119 of 1866-68 (ANAQT*A) the author 
with the food to be given to horses and observes :— 

— de: amaaraasteia: ge: sa: aaa og Re: | 

ahd a gatravaarse) unfmard agt ATT: halt 

IRM qu szaradamdaaeqrTer | 

SeUKarafraremna CUI s UTIs] THA 16H) 

a trad) goa fit aqndel aad cena! 

few a wala a Meqat Wh Cart TSN FAA jH911 

a qredniarad add eacuanfehRa ated: 1 

TH a girlade arfarai zat aeteftar sara ici 

Rmeraterayaed 14% 97: TH: wha BRR: | 

Rea hearai aus: sued Ages: PYmAA WEI” 

“oni qaifad gazafad Brel 

aern qata dara qenlaerat Ty | 

Aq gd aralag feast 

meaaay atHAed FER alla 1” 
__ Vetse 9 in the above extract is found in the WG, of Vagbhata 
withoue any serious variations, As Kalhana'’s ARgwa has summarised 
and digested some earlier sources on the treatment of horses (as its name 
indicates) it is possible to suppose that Kalhana may have borrowed this 
verse from Vagbhata’s work. Even though the possibility of a common 


“In the emefefi of serge of BMI, <on of MET (B.O,R. love MS No. $81 of 
1009-1915, lotion 55-86) this verse is found at the commencement of the WBA section. It 
read a3 follows -— é 

Rebbe TALI: AeA Bhat Bae: | 
RU] ROK: TRAY REVS: afar’: |” 


There is possibility of BBE burrowin, 
summarised some earlier sources, In his 
above verse as follows :— 


“ora eG fons sata anita,” 


R this verse from MRE: SNTGTG as GTEH has 
‘STOR. UTHE agai repeats the substance of the 
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source from which both Kalhana and Vagbhata may have borrowed c 
not be ruled out we may take it es certain that Kalhana lived at a time, 
when ww hed assumed an important role inthe regimen of horses in India 
to a8 to wrest out from its senior #€ much of the latter's glory as horse- 
food par excellence. 


Te will be seen from the evidence recorded by me so far that the use 
of WW as horse-food hasbeen prescribed by (1) the en@aqum™ ( section on 
srefvigen ),(2) the wargey of Vagbhata, son of Vikrama, (3) the STTHWe 
(Con wang ) by SFE. son of firegm, (4) the erafwiefiaa of Nakula and 
lastly by (5) the oretiaw of Jayadatta. All of these texts are treatises on 
maME composed between c.A D. 700 and 1300,a period when there 
appears to have been a revival of princely interest in horse-lore consequent 
upon the effect of the superior Muslimcavalry against which Indian princes 
had to fight for their very existence. If this suggestion is accepted, it is 
easy for us to understand why these manualson the care and treatment of 
horses came to be written. But for these texts, some of which definitely 
state that they havedrawn their contents from the eatlier texts of erifergra 
and others it would have been difficult for us to have a peep into the 
ancient Indian horse-lore, which had become almost misty but whose 
development is fully attested by Kautilya's chapter on WATCOR in bi 
Arthafastra. Kingship depended on cavalry in ancient and mediaeval 
India as observed by Vagbhata in the following lines in his wargd— 


“ epar watts aft wer fit cea ATT 
met surat qfada ged” 


Though horses were the main stay of the old empires in the history 
of the human race, they have been now replaced by army tanks and in 
1945 the Atom Bomb reigned supreme in human war-fare. When the 
scientists conspire Indra trembles in his war-chariot. 


28. Studies in the History of Indian Plants — 
The Role of Yava and Canaka (gram) in Regimen of 
Indian Horses as disclosed in the Agvayurveda of 
Vagbhata, son of Vikrama* 


In my paper! on “Canaka (gram) as food for horses” I tried to prove 
the history of Canaka as food for horses in India for about 1000 years. 
The earliest reference to Canaka as horse-food was traced by me in the 
section dealing with ASvacikitsita forming part of the present Agnipurana 
(c. 9th Century A.D.). To corroborate this reference there are references 
to Canaka as horse-food in Jayadatta’s ASvavaidyaka and Nakula's Asva- 
cikitsita. In fact Nakula recommends Camnaka as second best food for 
horses, though he praises Yava as the best horse-food. Even in the Agni- 
purana,Canaka appears as an alternative to Yava. Since my sending the 
above paper for publication, I have traced some interesting evidence about 
Cavaka ashorse-food in a MS® of a work dealing with horses and their 
treatment. The chronology of this work has not been determined. The 
MS of this work inthe Government MSS Library at the B.O.R. Institute, 
Poona, is dated Sarnvat 1701 A.D. 1645. 


The author of this work was ajzaz,son of firwm, and the name of the 
work is WG¥q. Inthe Colophons of different chapters of the work, the 
author's name is given as @1g¥ which is identical with the name "RZ as 
recorded by the author in the following verse on folio 4 of the MS — 
“gatas ore at freera ae | 
aark Qagargi apaeaifada’ 20” 


‘Achar ys Dhruva Smaraka Grantha, pp. 247 ff 
1. Vide Annals (B.O.R. lastitute, Poona), Vol. XXvI. 
‘2 MS No. 581 of 1899-1915.folios 196, theColophoaen folio 196 reads :— 
ght frome hrasaTaaz fearfafeen etc. 1 WIT twot 


wrrT RK te aa fatwahd Teltesgagiens (1) STatTIenaTSinagagtge- 
Rar Tea erend avens F Il etc.” 


In the first 9 verses, the author tells us that he has based bis treatise on the earlier 
‘works of STRMGPH and other sages (“-WaemEEyPreenrenterereaTaTTey Aecwarts (ARTA Hy ti") 
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There are several writers of the name "TMZ in Sanskrit literature. 
Even in the field of Medicine, we have the following name-sakes' of our 
ww: 

(Dewar! (author of wRRraE) c. A.D. 625. 


@) “TT (author of stemreta) 8th or 9th century A.D. 
(3) “(author of taveragws) 13thcentury A.D. 
The relation of our qRaz, the son of fren, co his name-sakes recorded 


above remains to be investigated. The relation of his wera with the 
treatises on horses by Jayadatta and Nakula needs also to be proved on 
definite evidence. For the present, I record below the evidence about 
the use of 8W and WMS as food for horses described in detail by our author 
inthe following extracts of the B.O.R, Institute MS before me :— 


(0) wafef¥* (folio 54) 
Trees aera ATs | 
Biaverha eaara feat aT: II 9 
Fete weererraderseTdy, 
CRAOMATTTUETAENT IZA | 
warn eng: agfaren’ enfifiadaetion: 
eared edheriny CfeaaT: Fama MNT [I ve 
mica TaTaTeN (aATATEN) Fa) sifaszAT: | 
FRUIT: CITI MAG TT: I VE 
Sonfelt daerd aavM Var: | 
gered aogier: eAdfa wife: II ce 
v8: cafieeten eq: sre EFLaT TTT: | 
SNF FQ eT: TEfaaTTMT: | ct 
aategaread qe: Heya 
ravage area: (2) fe gate GPa: 2 I 


1, Vide my Boghesh latsodaction tothe Ayfangshrdasut.ed. by Hari Shasitl Paradbar, 


ra in is prescribed for horve regimen aloog with other ingr 
later eating co bornes such as GIEWs SOON, SEH’: aeTeReTEM, the wera 


prescribed as lood for slephonte. tomatime before A.D: 
1000. Even QEUES prescribes WS (orelephants in the following verve: 

ad Sty sere (=) OwFEE! 

eared we ees Ger cea i UE" 1, 640 of GrOmYEE (A.B. Poona, 1894). 
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frat UCT AT: SZer afar: | 

wagh ad aid men Aas: We 
adits cata anyiqed gm: | 

frade Freaiasiaa argadat: ee 1 

qal ger wa: Tafa: Becega AM: 1 
Rahrenftanianhs feadgthe Aten: ow it 
ane Taterd ARE: HHA | 

arglaft Ta aA ATTA: | 8 1 

ag anda au woe faa 

CSTS VT AATHHMN TA: Nt Go I 
WATT TETRA TA CH TTT | 

era eeerar fe gar eq: OAT TA: Hh cx i 
PRE caniarltaterarara: | 
wafer ATRIA EAST NE 

BAA: SHETRATRYS TF | 

Wart ged 71 a aaTET: I eo 
aaat aaeafa: ontrfie ara | 

a ai Tae Ua Area: Tre: Et 


fa aafafa: M 
fomaaftergrg 77 
Bal: aaa SFT BAR: | 
frafamnat sas: sot 
wees: sfarrg firma: 1 ee 


1. Cl. the following remarks of Nubula in his 2AM (B:b. Ind. 1867) about TU ae 
food forborees :— 


Rema aan ferqa'gn deft ot: 1 TAN wae nn om oe ew ee 
adene) am RE: yea «OFT! ERATED re OCeE Weeee 1” 


There is a MS of a work called MME’ (ascribed to HARM ia the Colophos) Ne. 16 af 
1868-69 \o tbe Goveroment MS Library at the B.O.R. lostitute, Pooan (dated Sava 1864 
‘A.D. 1808) ia which I flod the following verses 1— 
Polio 6 —"CURaTTd CORTINA © | TUAASS WASH CHG | Arey: 
eben be: eee 8 fhe | ETAT © OTE coe TEE 
lationol this MIRCeS aera 10 Nakula's SORORWH needs to be ecamaed- 
2, Cl. age in wetefwhrR (Bid, Ind. 1987) 
P39 smart se OO CeET A eT NY” 
P,d3-"TOSE WH CTR UH! 
nara Sar Terag gr eTHCTTE 
Swat carer gm On nee 


jot" 
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Taal AA GeQH TTT | 

SST UST CRT: QATAT: UA: TTI ER Hl 
FERgaTe Mgutana | 

Sree TS: Saeed TAFT wa: II Ev I 
Meweharna deavedy: | 


Rape an are ee (1) Tey TE: | ew HI 
fire: fereiniarcar ghett cana: | 

8 ores) Faystca TET: I E4 Il 
ReaAVErT Ta ATA; AT: | 
MTA TIAN U1 Ev I 

qast efra frengety Tata: | 

ANG (:] fofocenrd arydtfinet a2 I Ge II 
ade: cifyarra ea erddzE,| 

oa: 8 dcaet a: eritsarer, 
A sae wH A a TI 
AWS HRIMTT MA | Loo Ul 
fafecarrrencta crate afinz | 
ferarerdd Ua Aa: THTBT H tot A 
wanrafceerai fafaeneraryat | 

reper Faft ara TTTTEAEA It Ft 
wage? aera: nfaQaaraa | 

Wy Ava Tea mrefexataa i 262 U1 
aaizer sara AAT ..8TF a1 

Ge cartes TYR) ANE BeTIEY 1 Low Ii 
seTeeRa ord FraeH frre: | 
Sasaterae afesyea (9) st tov 
pfadwzearre rs senfcrens | 

oF 0 woqates 7 wfaq | tok 
argiltd ogre 22......1 

aa mermienfrarfa grew (1) 1 oo i 
mre BPE: ae TTT |) toc 1 

RERe | 

+ GOTT MRO 
Gd Sedze (1) 1 
eR te tt 
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=~ 
- Rel ree | 
an fated eftaiatenttat 1 22 ul 
FS TTA RreTeEy | 


oot arghatt (2) TUN tea 
aaftaeats damn 7 aw: | 
reer MTSE TERTRS 11 283 11 
warts TUS aa Darrafager | 
sdf aamerd fated Cha Af tei 
cagA TY ST 8 adeTE ST ET: | 
sh SaeEt TAGET CET BPS: 1H 
wade areqarennt arte: (2) 1 
wf og sarod ga: SBA TE UG 
weaft cafe wa araath: ear 
arrafa arg aerarearaat a: | 
gern (t) fac wal aRegitad fafa: 
TyCmT Hera TATE: (1) 11 eto 1 
fe wusfafer:! ” 
Folio 57 —“qarat wa sftd zerat 
arargerrret ft sat caret | 
Feet sd aTceA 
HS MHS TYS IE! TTT te 1” 

Fotio 62—"TMTTR: SHG TATE ATETS CATH!” 

The foregoing long extracts recorded by me from the Wwrgey of war, 
son of fea are very important they throw a flood of light on many 
points pertaining to the production and consumption of ¥, 8S and aye 
in different parts of India. These extracts open a new field of inquiry 


about the agricultural history of the several edible grains prescribed as 
food for horses by wre and other writers on horses, such as wriwyre of 


1. Ch, aed in BEROW (Bib. Ind. 1836, Caleucta) 

P. 106— SPATS UG 8 Tt CEER | 
Teas Whom Qwarcts werd it" 
2. See p. 411 of WempErR by KM. Vaid 
identified with WoW (Marathi), According to 
‘India, 1894) WOR is a “‘doubttal native.” He 
P. 89, be mentions Phaseolus Trinervins-WOR which grows ia Westera India. Nevehers 

0d Bhavamiers call AG as OH. 
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hoaryantiquity. "8, Wry", Wz etc., not to say qererer and others whose 
writings on elephant-lore have come down to us. 

On the strength of the above extracts and other features of the 
Afvayurveda of Vagbhata, son of Vikraina,I have to make the following 
tentative suggestions for verification by brother-scholars :— 


(1) Verse 92 in the above extract is of exceptional interest to us as 
it tells us emphatically the geographical divisionsof India in which three 
prominent horse-grains were grown about 1000 years ago — 


(i) Vagbhata states that from the Himalayas upto the Vindhya 
range of mountains @ was prominently used as horse-food. 

(ii) In the Southern quarter, presumably below: the Vindhya range 
‘ws was used prominently as horse-food. 
In the Western regions #§E was adopted as horse-food. In 
fact the whole of India was divided into q4-€aTA (above the Vindhyas) and 
swae eam (below the Vindhyas) as repeated in verse 98 by our author 
(ore aft frorrgein anficn:") 

(2) The association of 4 with the Vedic Aryans, both as man's food 
and horse food continued for more than 2000 years but with the Aryan 
migration to the southern parts below the Vindhyas, this veteran w@ had 
to fight with Wor, its superior rival that must have been then cultivated 
in large quantities. On account of its importance for human and animal 
nourishment, 8 ousted out the veteran 4@ from the ‘menu’ of horse and 
man and hascontinued its supremacy in this field even to this day. The 
‘ga-1N8 partnership was dissolved more than 1000 years ago and re. 7WR 
(Gram-Wheat) alliance has governed our kitchens without a break, 

(3) The exact date of the ASvdyurveda of Vagbhata, son of 
Vikrama, from whichI have recorded my data is not known. I may, 
however, suggest that it appears to be earlier than A.D. 1000. In this 
connection. I bave to point out that in the list’ of horse-breeds, numbering 
54, I don't find the Persian (amet) the Arabian (efi) and the Turkish 


1, This list is (ound io TEM (folios 43-480f B.O.R. Lostiture MS of amg¥e of THE 
and consists of the following names — 

(1) often, (2) GW. (3) TaTGD, (4) maTTRR. (5) ATTRA. (6) wtda, (7) Twi. (8) ays, 
(9) enfea a. (10) aha, (11) are, /12) Gra area. (13Jehee, (14) wteta, (15) TARD, (16) Idee, 
17) err, (18) STR, (19) WHT, (20) eréea, (21) UCM a, (22) efeweMe’A, (23) weeTET, (24) 
GH, (25) MARE, (26) THB, (27) Whee, (28) RICETAEW, (29) EW. (50) Qeree, (31) mera, 132) ATTA, 
(33) Pray, (34) erfie, (35) ate, (36) Umea, (37) SE, (38) HA, (39) TAPES, (40) eT, 
(a1) (42) eal, (43) ster (44) Sew, (45) APH, (46) CRRFIR, (47) Brom, (48) are, 
(49) srericw, (50) wren, (51) otf. (52) wate, (53) Perttite, (54) dew | 
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(qs) breeds which are mentioned uniformly as the best breeds by wm 
ys. HAT (A.D. 1130) and mentioned even by ew (AD. 1088-1172). 
These writers flourished between c. 800 and 1250, when the foreign 
horse-trade with India was carried on at the Western Indian ports on a 
huge scale to meet the growing demand of Indian princes for the best 
horses to fight with the superior Muslim cavalry. I am, therefore, of 
opinion that the Asvayurveda Vagbhata, son of Vikrama, is possibly 
earlier than the works of the above writers, which expressly mention the 
Persian, Arabian and Turkish breeds among the best breeds of horses. 
The ArthaSastra of Kautilya mentions in its chapter on Asvadhyabsa 
(p. 148 of Eng. Trans, 1929) the breeds of Kambhoja, Sindhu, Aragta and 
Vanayu countries as the best, those of Balhika, Papeya, Sauvira and 
Taitala as of middle quality, and the rest, ordinary (avarah). The 
Amarakosa (Kanda Il, Ksatra-varga, verse 45) mentiors four kinds of 
horses viz. Vanayuja, Parastka, Kamboja and Bathtka, In this statement, 
the mention of the Piirastka or the Persian breed is note-worthy; the 
remaining three are mentioned in Kautilya's work and other early texts. 
If it is suggested that the Afvayurveda of Vagbhata, son of Vikrama, is 
later than the worksof Jayadatta, Nakula, Somesvara (c.A.D. 1120) and 
Hemacandra (A.D. 1088-1172), we have to inquire how it fails to mention 
in its exhaustive list of 54 breeds of horses—the Wears, MATE and Tw 
horses which are mentioned as best horses by Jayadatta, Nakula and 
SomeSvara. Another omission in Vagbhata's treatise is that of the names? 
of horses according to colour (ati) such as BUTE, QMTe, Te, TSA, Sew, 
etc., which are mentioned by the above four writers. Hemacandra calls 
these names as “QqYst¥" but they appear to me to be foreign terms 
associated with foreign breeds of horses imported to India between A.D. 
800 and 1300, In view of these omissions in the treatise of Vagbbata, I 
am inclined to suggest tentatively that this treatise is earlier than AD. 
1000, More light on this question can be thrown after a close study of 
the B.O.R, Institute MS No. 581 of 1899-1915, which I propose to 
undertake at some later date. 


1, Vide my paperon thesenames contributed to the Vathuram Premi Commemoruton 
Volume thati« being published by Dr. V.S. Ageawala and other {riends, 


29. Some Cultural Gleanings from the 
Ifianakanda of the Kasyapasamhita of 
the Vaikhanasas” 


Thave been studying the history of Caraka (cicer arietinum) or 
fram during the last three years and have published some papers’ on 
it based mainly on Indian sources. These papers have already clarified 
the history of this important plant for the last 2000 years. There is, 
however, much scope for its study, especially in texts earlier than 1000 
A.D. Recently I happened to read one such text published by the 
S. V. Oriental Institute, Tirupati viz. the Jianakanda’ of the Kasyapa- 
samhita of the Vaikhanasas,a Vaisnava sect with some literature, much 
of which is still unpublished. This Jaanakanda contains some 
references to Canaka. They are as follows :— 

P. 33—Chap. 22—e¥anhteft—aaqraremht. The Seventeen Grains 
are referred to as follows : 

‘oreg@ at waemast del gar Tife-ARva—ae 
feret aire — frre, gang eee — freee FT 
wis-garne—aes—Rrora Gt BATA wafer | 
gar enh sega fer ata af ze” 

P, 82 —Chap. 58— wegrrfafati | 

“ep — BQ 0 —49—Frrerra fiery NRT raha TL 
einta erent ated get an ta naesga 
arnaag fafaca sie? urnft mera aq aang 

etc.” 

P. 138-139 —Chap, 85—2freTStT9 ETAT SHATIRTT | 

‘anife—Af( zeae fiereD—FINgA— TENE freee 
againfy wens MRT | wERZUidsaT— 


ig” 
arregtit 


F 140. 
“Adgor Lina Bo tin, Yo Lea ‘Vol. XXVI (1946), pages $9-16 and also 
1. Vide Annals (B. 0. R- od 2 (1946). pager 35. 
Now 1 a 
Pracyavont (orem), Calcotis, gen {S-V. Oriental Series No, 1:), Edited by 
2 Vaibhouastya Kasyopo aod 
Pandit R. Parthasarathi, Tirapati, 1048. 
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“ fret aaa gah geri, ara 
Fa —wflohter—sen mg ene aes Tat aR” 


These references foundin a treatise dealing with Vaisnava ritual 
-arid-worship amply prove the status attained by Canaka at the time this 
Uamakanda of the Kasyapasamhita of the Vaikhanasas was composed. 
TCandka (an exotic) seems to have been at this time one of the 17 
recognized grains of India wich an established status among grains 
cof Ini -origin. It appears also to have been considered sacred! at 
this time among the Vaisnavas though in some other works on Dharma- 
Jastra its use has been proscribed as I have pointed out in my earlier 
paperaon Capaka. 

Asregards the date of the Vaikhanastya KaSyapasamhita I may 
record here the views of the editor of its dJfanakanda, Pandit 
Parthasarathi, as communicated to me in his letter of 7-8-1948, These 
views are as follows : 


.Q).This Kafvasasamhita should date immediately after the 
Vaikhanasakalpasttra. 

(2) Rsis,-Bhrgu, Atri, Marici and KaSyapa were contemporaries 
and possibly the discioles of the great Vaikhanasa , they 
produced their works during the life-time or immediately 
after their Guru. 


(3) The earliest mention of the Vaikhanasakalrasttra is found 
in the Bodhayanasntra, which is acknowledged to be the 
earliest of the Sutras in the Vedic period according to 
Oriental Scholars. 


(4) The Vaikhanasakalpasttra and the Samhitas, therefore, date 
earlier to the Bodhayana period. 

Bodhayana, the author of the Dhavmasatra and the Grhyasatra 
iknown by his name is assigned by scholars to about 250 B.C. If this date 
is correct, the Bodhayana period referred to by Pandit Parthasarathi 
would be about the 3rd cent. B.C. It remains to be seenif the Kasyapa- 
‘savhita-of the Vaikhanasas in which the references to Canaka are 
‘found is really earlier than 3rd century B.C. The danakanda of the 
Vaikhanasiya KaSyapasamhita comprises 108 small chapters in simple 
Sanskritprose. These chapters contain much objective data of great value 
to the student of the history of Indian culture. A thorough analysis 


1, Compare the use of Canakasecds (steeped in water over-night) made by married 
wm in “the Deccan.at Heladl-Kuthy ceremonies especially dariag the mantho{ Caitra. 
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of these data may clarify the problem of the chronology of this text. In 
the meanwhile I record below some nowes of cultural value gathered during 
my cursory perusal of it. 
(1) The following references to tambala show that the practice 
of giving tambala to guests etc., was current among the 
Vaisnavas, though in some works on dharmaSdastra its use 
is proscribed on certain sacred occasions :— 


b J —aerg gi dad am gid at wa wit 
Creat siadise-cer-ag-eet ange any curgE- 
are |” 

p. U6 —" qefaratial gene: aferga: featat amqesdget gs 
ava: |” 


p. 120 — “adzeftt rane: ” 
 qaraadia-ardine-wzela qerara: ”” 
ad at aetkqd seas masarege-CeT aaH-TeNT- 
sham” 
(2) There are frequent references to the Tulasi’ plant, so sacred 
to the Vaispavas :— 


1. For the history of the Tulasi (Holy Basil) see Pandit Ramesh Bedi's monograph 


(Bharatlya-Dravyagupa-Gronthamala, No. 4), Lahore, 1946. 1 aote some 
Points from this monograph : 


23 and 18) refers to QT@ (=Tulast)—" OTe 


Gi) The Susrutasrhhita (@. Ch. 38. verses 16-17) mentions Gra, which Dajlaga 


(e. A.D. 1100) eqoates with anf (gent aft AB"), : 
Gi) This plaot is not mentioned in the Vedas, Kronyakas, Brahmanos, Pavini'® 


Asfadhyayt. 
(ivy Works referring toTulast are :— 


urafray, dadefany, ararery, aedadgua (aphaus), TRAST, 
wayyy (seeMT), ¢ g. (femal), uglafeae, TOTS 
(mentions grat), araktahag, mee rerrefefce, frnfeoafemeraTeree- 
afar, ereeaafaag, cTENATe, THAR, wisenteres, 
tRofefems, gedtets, emedving, atara (aerdtarere), 
WANT, Merguy, saga, waaftiraeg, use, aeeAral, 
rans, adadicen, amasgra (gadiera), weg, TER, 
aneqd fier, Uearéez, Forahen, View, Aarons, MATE . 
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p. 5 —“grelnormnigedgd 2. aay” 
p. 108 —“aRq are) SUPLITY Ae aa: ae ged | 
sagerugad) Sue fam wala 1” 


(3) Chap. 57 (pages 80-81) is called “suftqefieaficafirnterfiearfafe”. 
Te deals with the process of casting metal images of deities by 
the use of wax-moulds. The Manasaraedited by Dr. P. K. 
Acharya has a chapter on this process called 


The Caraka Samhita also refers to this process incidentally 
(orévera) Chap, 3-3: 
Oy ayfeqefintg ...u 98 0” 
(4) Chap. 50 (pp. 70-72) deals with ‘“Qturerafemrafafa” Three 
classes of picture are defined in the following extract : 
». 70—Pea frard Reoprafats fri Rife | eatery atererg- 
weaga. faaq | adeda Rranig: egeuaedt aemeraraq” 
(5) Chap. 19 (pages 28-29) deals with “mtelannnanteatfieta’— 


‘Among the deities to be worshipped we find Remmee (p. 20— 
frre wore: ’) 


Chap. 27 — also refers tofmraSas follows —(p. 42)— 
“Ferrera Paareera, .... Rarer Efe eaTERA” 


Chap. 74 (aferonsa) refers to the worship of firma (p. 115) :-— 
“qeget Gey’ fred Rerrehift equ’... eres ware” 


These are evidently references to god Ganesa. 
(6) Chap. 95 contains a reference to TW in the following line: 


p. 160—“arateha Treqarartd eae | TTT in this line means mercury. 


The Amarakosa (xamle) mentions 4 synonyms for mercury 
as follows:— 


Sarg AIA TS: GI TM Il vv I” 


Ihave not come across any references to 8 in works composed 
prior to the Christian era, 


(7) Chap. 12 mentions a in connection with RRR i— 
p. 15 —“qreead ere ferte.... saree” 


‘See Hodson-Jobson (Yule and Buroell, Loodon. 1903. p. 951) article oa Tooley (The 
holy Basil of the Hindus)—Tho plant has a Kind of sanctity ia the Greek Charch and « 
erally.—European 
potices of Tulas? recorded ed AD. 1672. 1673. 1842, 1885. On St. Basil's day 
rome take springs of this plaot to be bleed in Church. 
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(8) Chap. 79 mentions 10 Avataras as follows — 
p. 127 — ren, a: FUG, ATE: , TT: , TERETE, THR, 
TRA: , EA: , EPR”? 
(9) Chap. 72 deals with flowers to be used for worship as also those 
to be avoided in worship ( GreraTe7genfefr ). 
The following flowers are recommended for use in worship :-— 
sas, if, ssi, 90, Ser, ATA, gax, Wiae, SK, Tare, 
WE, wuts, TMaGehaveadaganehh(:,, eh, Fal, Has, 
wat, gam, ada, BeTrAT, Bia, Vz, alas, Dg, 7x, mah, 
aImeg, wey: SHS, AEST, TU, ws, FEU, GER, TLR TS, 
aria, fred, aanigsahenfa(s), gase, Ae, oar, Sree, 
fase, erie, ore, gel, TWIN, AFA TA TERE. 


Flowers to be avoided :— 


am, figs, gam, sae, Ser, wale, wrx, ges, aeTs, sree, 
ast. 
(10) Chap. 91 deals with castes arising from five main castes 


(area:) viz. (9) easier: , (2) Eye ,. (2) freer: , (6) TRRTTT, 
and (x) erm . Some of the castes arising by a mixture of these 
main castes are as follows : 


FUG, The, Ma, HAST, THIET, WCU, ATHTS, TTT, fH, KATE, SST, 
anfta, safufees(), afte, aq, ween, wile, Gas (Crefefress), KOR, 
madiey, Sraraadtereeg, Tare, TeeN, Lars, Bes, wifes, Ara, YT, 
ard, gfe, a, Ter, mits (RaTEETAe), tye, cle, ATHY, CET 


(Feeshe), Te, erase, oe, WePRiTS, grTE, TPT, WE, etc. 

Students interested in the history of castes and professions may find 
this chapter useful as the text explains some of these caste-names 

The foregoing notes of a cultural nature gathered at random from the 
text of the JfanakGpda before me lead’ me to conclude that this text 
cannot be assigned to any date earlier than the Bodhayana period. On the 
contrary it appears to be later than the first few centuries of the Christian 


eraasit reveals a very advanced condition of Vaisnava religious worship 
and ritual. 


30. Studies in the-History of Indian Plante 
The Mahaégali Variety of Rice in Magadha 
( Between A.D. 600 and 1100 )* 


Tp the Aspangahydaya' of Vagbhata Il there isa chapter called the 
“annasvarapa-vijnaniva™ devoted to a discussion of etics. This chapter- 
has. a- sub-section called the Saka-dhanya-varea* which records the 
varieties of rice (Sali) and their properties. These varieties need to be 
identified with the varieties of rice now current in India and elsewhere. 
inthe interests of the history of In cultural products which 
still a desideratum Among these varieties we find a variety called 
ind the commentators Arunadatta (A. D. 1220) and Hemadri 

. D. 1260) attempt to explain the term in their respective commentaries 
om the Assangahrdaya of Vagbhata II (c. 8tb or 9th cent. A D.). The 
verse:mentioning the rice maha-sali reads as follows :— 


6 Te) AEM 8 CTMETTS: META: | 
Braet AGE Mes: ETE: CH" 

Arunadatta explainsthese varieties as follows :— 

(P. 84) —‘as waar — arene gafeeraa | Saray rTETARG ofa | 
Sam aMaTga fa HeNty |” etc. 

From these remarks it appears that the Bengali commentator 
Arupadatta distinguishes rakta-Sali from maha-sali. The variety called’ 
Kalama was known under that name in Magadha and other provinces in 
the 13th Century A.D. We are further informed by Arunadatta that in- 
Kashmir this very variety Kalama was called maha-tandula. 

Vagbhata II gives us the varieties.ofrice and puts deva-sali at the 
top and maha-fali next to it-impoint.of their medical properties as will be 
seen from the following line :— 


“ agterag eae area a Teh” 


Now Indian Antiqaary, Vol. VI. pp. 263-271. 

1, Vide Sptrasthana (edhsoye VI), p. 85 of the Edition of the Asfangghydoya by 
Hari g/tatri Paradkar with my Eoglish Introduction on Vigbbafa II and his Commentators, 
Niroaya Sagar Press, Bombay, 1939. 

% Dhanya-is divided into two classes : (1) S'uba-dRampa, and (2) Simbldhwye, 
Ricerbalongy po ths Sphodhtaga class, 
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Arupedatta explains :— 

6 gear] — TMA: TOT ATLAS: | tT RETTT SAA: ATE AT 
cow: fof Sa: UE: | da: -araeaT TR TNA: FU FT: 1” 

So we get a graded series — 

Rakta-Sali—Maha-sali—Kalama and others. Now Hemadri explains 
and supports the above series as follows :— 

“agoentat morm—aiasa | ong wemaat at & 
qreay Ga: ATA aE: ” etc. 

Hemadri then quotes from Sufruta ( Satrasthana, Chap. 46, 4); 
Caraka (Satra., Chap. 27,7) ; Astanga-Sarhgraha of Vagbhata I (Sutra., 
Chap. 7) and Kharanddi,a lost medical treatise. He then concludes as 
follows :— 

TOTS wa: PSTN TE TEM wer TgTyTggeirT- 
aqencaarrdia ew’ ear TUTE sTaRTA | Aq TAL aM EMSdeT JOM: | 
war a mda GT) see gefieariafenf) nay TTT 
SAINT saTTsiagaa:, a7 TwETA) agg | ay see 
far Aeaquem, + 7 SeAT TETMfaTsr Maal SAAT: Saray aes: | 
fia 1 cer wae MIT eras fread ac aaeqeage | AGIATAT WATT: 
aga oa samt da | aia as | aaedta oT, 
gamer eMdarg |” 

In the quotations given by Hemadri from (1) Susruta, (2) Caraka, 
(3) Kharanadi, and (4) A sganga-Samégraha we find a mention of the terms 
rakta-Sali, maha-fali and Kalama, Suéruta uses the term lohasali for 
rakta-fali and puts it at the top of his list (“ autaritws: #E”). Caraka, 
evidently copied by Vagbhata II (the author of the Assangahydaya) and 
Vagbhata I (the author of the Asfapgasamgraha) states :-— 


« ceufataad eUSfemanT: | 
aaereg sam 7g aa: TN” 


This gradation of “ veurfa — ayrafa — saa” is exactly identical 
with tbat found inthe Astadgahrdaya. Kharcpadi, however, follows a 
different gradation as follows :— “ Tenfefedrar sadly aqtem” viz. 
* eanrfe—ean aerate”. 

All these academic discussions of medical scholars right from Caraka 
to Hemoedri do not give us any idea about the exact size and otber 
particulars of the grainsof rice of each variety, which might enable u 
identify these varieties mentioned in ancient treatises with the varieties 
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pow current. Then again there are gaps of time between any two of the 
several medical authors, who give us these varieties as will be seen from 
their probable chronology noted below :— 


(1) Caraka — earliest extant medical treatise. 

(2) SuSruta — earliest extant medical treatise. 

(3) Kharanadi — Before A.D. 650 [Vide my papers on this lost 
medical treatise in Poona Orientalist, Vol. IV, pp. 4962 (1939) 
and Annals (B. O. R Institute), Vol. XV (1939) pp. 97-102]. 

(4) Aspangasamgraha of Vagbhata I— about 625 A.D, 

() Astangchrdaya of Vagbhata II — 8th or 9th Cent. A. D, 

(6) Arunadatta — c. A. D. 1220. 

(7) Hemadri — c. A. D. 1260. 


In view of the above chronology it isdifficult to visualize with any 
degree of certainty the several varieties of rice mentioned by the earliest 
treatises of Caraka and Susruta and accept in toto the explanations, 
howsoever academic, offered by late commentators of the 13th century 
A.D. as recorded above. We must, therefore, search for some 
contemporary historical evidence regarding each of these varieties of rice. 
In the present paper I shall record such evidence from a Chinese source’ of 
the 7th century AD. with respect to the Mahasali variety only. This 
evidence is furnished by the Life of the celebrated Chinese traveller 
Hiuen-Tsiang written by his pupil. While describing his guru's visit to 
the Nalanda monastery (in Bihar) he refers to the different branches of 
learning in which the priests of the monastery were carrying on their 
studies. He refers to non-Buddhist Sastras “Such as the Vedas and other 
books, the Hetuvidya, Sabdavidya, the Cikitsavidya, the works on magic 
(Atharvaveda), the Sankhya” etc. He further describes the royal 
patronage to the priests of the monastery founded “700 years” before his 
visit as follows :— 


“The King of the country respects and honours the priests and bas 
remitted the revenues of about 100 villages for the endowment of the 
convent. Two hundred householders in these villages, day by day. 
contribute several hundred piculs of ordinary rice and several hundred 


1. Vide p. 109 of Life of Hiven-Tsiang by tbe Sbaman Hwui Li 
‘an account of the Works of L.tsiog by Samuel Beal. Loadoo, (1911), (Trabeer and 
Co.). Hiven-Tsiang rewwrned to Chioa after bis sojurn in India in the year 643A D. and died 
In the year 664 A.D. Alter this event I-tsiog in the year 671 or 672 resolved to visit tbe 
Western World (Vide Intro. p. a1): 


jth an Ietrodactlon 
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catties inweight of butter and milk. Hence the students here, being 
‘abundantly supplied, do not require to ask for the four requisites. This 
isthe source of the purification of their studies to which they have 
arrived."" 

Referring to his guru's residence at the Nalanda monastery the pupil 
of this Chinese traveller states as follows :— 

P. 109—" After this he went to reside in a dwelling to the north of 
the abode of Dharmpala Bodhisattva, where he was provided with every 
sort of charitable offering. Each day he received 120 cambiras, 20 
Pin-long-sten (paga, arecanut), 20 tan-k'an (nutmegs), an ounce (tael) of 
camphor and a ching (peck) of Mahasali rice This rice is as large.as the 
black bean and when cooked is aromatic and rbining, like noother .rice at 
all. It grows only in Magadha, and no where else It is offered only to 
the King or to religious persons of great distinction and hence ‘the name 
‘Kung-ta-jin-mai (ie. rice offered to the great householder). Every month 
‘he was presented with three measures of oil anda daily ‘supply of -butter 
amd other things according to bis need.” 

The above description of the MahaSal: very important for the 
history of this variety of rice which is mentioned by the earliest medical 
treatises of Caraka and Susruta but about which we to get any 
descriptive notes of an objective character. Hemadri ‘in his rematks 
mentions the ideal qualities and characteristics of rice by the adjectives 
BF (soft), AIT (sweet), fora (oily), Get (sweet-smelling or odorous), UR 
(white or bright in colour), faq (shining), €q@ (big) and ‘ram (long) and 
some of these characteristics viz. bigness, aroma, shining appearance etc, 
are incidentally found recorded in the foregoing Chinese description of 
the Mahasali rice of Magadha eaten by Hiuen-Tsiang during his stayat 
the Nalanda monastery in the 2nd quarter of the 7th century A.D. 

The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang in which the description of the Mahasali 
tice is recorded by his disciple Shaman Hwui-li is a supplement to the, 
Record of the Western Countries and “what is obscure or half told inthe 
-oneis made clear in the otber,” Hiuen-Tsiang (HT) was born in the 
~year 00 A.D. He left for India in 629 AD., where he bad his ‘sojourn 
‘for 16 years and returned to ‘China in 645 A.D. In ww of this 
chronology for HT's Travels in India the above description of the 
Mahasali rice recorded by his disciple is a piece of reliable contemporary 
evidence. The description asserts that the Mahasali rice was produced 


1. Abad, pp-M2113—The Editor asplains 1 ploale 1308 Ibs. ; Leatya 160 the, aad 
4 reqaisiemeclotbes, (ood, bedding and medicine. 
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in Magadha and nowhere else. This statement is wonderfully corrobo- 
rated by the earliest commentator on Caraka, viz. Cakrapanidatta of 
Bengal who flourished 400 years after HT i.e. AD. 1060. Cakrapaidatta 
(also called Cakradatta) explains’ Caraka's remarks on the varieties of 
rice Kalama and Mahisali as follows :— 

(ag rR Me arafaerm: | THRTaAeS a Paha” 

cose BTA AMY CTaTARfeE:, .... EMMA sfers:.. 
vernfaqua aqaadamen: o Tag tae Tah TH” 

Cakradatta maintains without any confusion the distinction between 

Kalama and Mahasali found in Caraka, Susruta and Kharanadi and also 
informs us that Mahasali was celebrated in Magadha, 


Another Bengali commentator viz. Arunadatta who flourished about 
160 years later than Cakradattaie. in A.D. 1220 represents a 
tradition about the home of the Mahasali and Kalama varieties 
have seen above. In fact he states that Kalama was celebrated in 
Magadha (wwe amerfty afew) and further asserts that this very Kalama 
rice was known as mahatandula in Kashmir (8 98 qerrega Uff errfity). 
If by SEER Arunadatta means we have to suppose that in the 
13th century the Kalama variety of rice had come to be associated with 
Magadha in the manner of the MahaSali variety and further it was called 
quega which may be a mere paraphrase of the term SUrMfS. Whatever 
be the true history behind the remarks of Arunadatta we have reason to 
believe that Arunadatta may not have been very critical and accurate in 
his rémarks about Kalama which he distinguishes from wemfe but equates 
with WWE of Kashmir current in his days. 


Leaving aside the dubious statements of Arunadatta we have to note 
that Hemadri, a junior contemporary of Arunadatta evidently distinguishes 
between GWA and AErMf® and regards HM as slightly inferior to 

when he states :— 


ATT ALUN: TIA OT Sa Ee” 


This statement of Hemadri (A.D. 1268) the minister of the Yadava 
Kings of Devagiri (Daulatabad) shows that in the medical circles of 
South India in the 2nd half of the 13th century, the original distinction 
and status of Kalama and Mahasali as found in Caraka and Susruta 
was recognised. 


oe 


3, Vide p. 148 of Carabasarbhitawith Cakradatta's commentary (N.S. Press. Bombay, 
1922, Sutrasthana, Chap. 27). Press 
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With a view toclarifyour discussion we give below the evidence 


Source /Chronology |Terms used| Where, Remarks 
I 
ae Earliest | (1) agrmfr Not arf and Sat 
medical | (2) Sam mentioned. | distinguished 
treatise. 
oe Do Do Do Do 
orcanht, jefore A.D. | (1) aut Do Do 
650 Q) wa 
weretoy A.D.635 | Ma Do Possibly 
oan” bil bi Cola 
Life of “ ( merenfet ) 
Hiuen- } ¢. A.D. €40| angranfir ame grows only in 4 and 
Toiang nowhere else.” 
8th or 9th | “ae a Not | Possibly Re. = 3a 
cent. A.D.| gaa: — | mentioned. 


i 


c. A.D. 1060] (4 ) enero — sera “amnferdn’ sfx: ” 
(2) Sam... | — Fee |“ waned dqreaty eva 


wu © AD. 120 (9) sa | — aT “eat amaley afte” 
(2) aarerfe, Not BAA AMAT of 


mentioned. Kashmir 
Coreg — ert | (“a ca meager ett 
sraity”) 


tanh c. rial (9) merenfy Not mente and bail 


1, Bhalasorbhsta (Calcatia, 1921), p. 127, mentions GR variety of rice :— 
vom qasta rsodty after’, P. 48 —detad aurnft: guia: 
ofeere: (auTefPought to be ayrerfer). 
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It appears from the above table that medical tradition trom Caraka 
‘and Susruta onwards up to A. D. 1300 or so maintained the distinction 
between the A@Mfer variety of rice and the *@¥ variety. The statement 
“ War G BAA: ” used by the A sfangasamégraha (c. A.D. 625) and repeated 
by the Assangahydaya (8th or 9th cent. A.D.) suggests that 7erefy and 
HA were possibly losing their distinctive characteristics, thus leading to 
the merging of the two varieties into one variety, whether called "erm or 
‘BWA or AUTATGA. It is, however, certain that a variety called 7Mmfy 
possessing eminentqualities of rice so beautifully expressed by Hemadri in 
the 13th century wasa speciality of Magadha, where it was used bythe 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsiang (between A. D. 629 and 645) during his 
stayat the Nalanda monastery in Magadha. The fame of Magadha as the 
home of the Agrmfa variety of rice remained intact from c. A. D, 630 to 
1060, a period of 430 years as proved by the Chinese evidence of A.D. 640 
Or s0, which gets corroborated by the later statement of the Bengali 
commentator Cakradatta of c. A. D. 1060. 

Though references to the #ermfer variety of rice are rare in the 
Classical Sanskrit literature we find some referencesto the ®@% variety as 


the following quotations will amply illustrate :— 


(1) KALIDASA in his Kumarasambhava ( V, 47) refers to the 
Ralama rice as follows :— 


aQ fore Ssh aafterd gT 


Mallinatha explains:—" swan erfafeae: dat somfty acq Reren: wer: 


Again he refers to Kalama rice plantsin the Raghuvarsa' (IV, 37) 


as follows :— 
fC STEUER wa EHS TL | 
at: eed mrargEM ATAPI ATM: 11 As 1” 


Mallinatha explains :— 


4, Raghuoashea (Bombay, 1900) Notes, p. 81, 
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Mr. M. R. Kale while explaining the above simile observes :— 

“The paddy flourished in waterand so did the Vangas' who were 
great navigators ( #area: ) and Raghu attacked them ata time when the 
paddies were probably bent low on account of the weight of corn,” 

(2) BHARAVI in his Kiratarjuntya (IV, 4) refers to the Kalama 
rice as follows :— 
“Fe TRAE Airs 
aoa nity aaaiTER ” 


Mr. Kale observes :— 


“ The paddy fields are covered over with water during the rains and 
often abound in lotuses.” 


Mr. Apte in his Dictionary explains #1@" as “Rice which is sown in 
May-June and ripensin December-January.” The Unadi Satras (84) refer 
to Kalama rice. 


In this way it is possible to know some details about the Kalama rice 
from early Sanskrit sources, not to say the Jaina and the Buddhist ones. 
We must, however, leave this subject for a further study. 


(3) In the Subhasitaratnabhandagara (N.S. Press, Bombay, 1900) 
we get some verses, though anonymous about fet and #a as follows :— 
Page 254 — unfe: 
 grentatanlteenrd ate Cre 
Reread aaa: CATT TARE: aT | 
fg foreerectraad: erkerregest 
ear 2a fat fre: gyfer A ara a sitftya: 11 96 11” 


Though Kalidasahere comparesthe Vadgas (or peopleof Eastera Dengal) to Kalama 
whether be looked upon amy (South Dibar) 
¢ plant. It is also possible to iofer that the 
been cultivated ja, though the Life of Hiuon-Tsiang coolains 
the explicit statement that the SGaIM rice" grows ia Magadha aod aowhere else." Presuming 
theearly distinction between Sra aad GF to be true to history we may suppase that— 

(1) the Faria ricewas growasyeci ma and (2) the © rico was grown in aF 
or Eastern Beogal in Kalidasa’s tiwe. This presumption would be, in perfect harmony with 
the statement 1m the Life of M. 7. that SBM rico was growa ooly ia wr, 

2, According to Paiasaddam ahannova by Hargoviada Das (1923-28) p. 289, the word 
(927 is used in the following Prabrit works :— 


(1) sererere, (2) deters, (0) wqeeetrrrarer 
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Page 255 —Saal: 
SAT TELA TATA TTA ERTT: | 
qearefeqafarce: 91a: Fala GACT STITA 1 46 1 
peryisis SRA ANE AAT 
SATRRSTTAT | 
are feqea eager aerat ena 
3 erertterrars a Preeti dev” 

Inthe article on Rice in the Hobson-Jobson (by Yule and Burnell, 
London, 1903, pp. 763-764) we are told that the knowledge of Rice came to 
Greece from the expedition of Alexander. The references to rice between 
B. C. 320 and A. D. 90 recorded in this article are as follows — 


(1) B.C. 320-300 —Theophrastus (earliest Greek references to 
rice almost during the life-time of Alexander). 

(2) B.C.c,20— Strabo quotes Aristobulus, a companion of 
Alexander's expedition in his description of rice plant and 
its cultivation. 

(3) B.C. 300 — Athanaseus iv. §39 — Megasthenes is quoted 
regarding the use of rice by Indians. 

(4) A. D. 80-90—Periplus §41—Peninsulaof Guzerat (syrastrene) 
produces wheat, rice, sessamin oil, butter and cottonand 
Piecegoods made from it. 


In all these early foreignreferences to rice no mention of any variety 
of rice is made in the manner of our early medical texts like Caraka and 
SuSruta, We must, therefore, study all the varieties of rice mentioned in 
our earliest medical and other literature and try to reconstruct their 
history with a view to clarify our knowledge of the history’ of Indian 
economic products which is at present in a nebulous condition, 


1. Vide pp. 127-131 of Arthasastra (Trans. 1929) Chap. XXIV. Superiatendent of 
Agriculture. Mucb valuable ioformationregarding sucb bistory is recorded by Kautilya. He 
states tbat aft and Mi are 10 be sown at the commencement of the rainy season. On p, 101 
‘aft and M@ are agaia mentioned. On p. 102 we are told that one meal of an Arya should 
consist of one prastha of rice, pureand uasptit, one-fourth prastha of sapa andclasilied batter 
roll equal to one-fourth part of sapo—Dogs are to be given ooeprastha of cooked rice— iA 
increases four times whea cooked, while 31M increases five times when cooked.—p. 147-310" 
1d Mi are given to best horses apd toelephants (p, 152). 
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(From B.C, 2200 to A.D. 1850 )° 


In July 1941, I published ashort paper! on the History of the Fig (Bicus 
Carica) recording its history fromc. B.C. 1000 to A.D. 1800. My main 
object in preparing this paper was to record the history of this plant from 
in and Indian sources and to point out how it was gradually 
assimilated by the Indian Materia Medica like many other plants of 
foreign origin. This paper of mine has received better appreciation’ 
from Sanskrit scholars, botanists and medical men than I expected. 
Dr. Birbal Sahni, F.RS. Dean of the Faculty of Science. Lucknow 
Univer , directed my attention to a recent book on the History of Plant 
Sciences* by Howard S, Reed which bas two chapters “on the history of 
the plant lore of the ancients, where Egypt and Assyria, Greece and 
Rome, China and early America are all adequately treated” but “one looks 
in vain for a bare mention of ancient India which was certainly well 
abreast of the times and gave much that the West has assimilated, though 
not always gracefully acknowledged.” Dr. Sahni rightly observes that 
the Retrogressive Period (Chap. IV of Reed's book) was retrogressive 
only so far as the occidental nations were concerned. 

The study of Indianculture in all its aspects of which the history 
of Indian plants is but one aspect has not yet been properly carried out 


“Dr. B.C. Law Volume, part I 

1. Vide, pp. 125-136 of New I 

2. Dr. P. MM, Mebta, MLD., Bf. 
Interested infodiaa BotanyandAyurvedicSystem of Medi 
© Systematic study of other plactsof medical aodautri His constant correspoa 
deacewith meduring the last 3 years has been responsible (or maintaining my interest in the 
toryol Iodian Medicioe. Iam thankful tobim for supplying me extracts from works oo 
medicine and botway sot easily accessible to me io local libraries. 

3. Vide, p. 369 of Currant Science, 1942, Xl, No. 9 where Dr. Salini's later 


review of Read's book appaars. A copy of this review waskindlyseat to me by Dr. Sab 
ve read with mucb interest your Notes on 1 


jary Vol, IV (1941-42). 
Chief Medical Officer, JamoagarState, who is deeply 
ine suggested thal should take up 


ve value. 


{similarly yoo were to work oat the bistor y of our koowledge of otber common Indi 
Amedicinalor awtritivevalue. Onrows igoorance concerning this sabject is colossal aod 
wwe can ccarcely blame the weuara writers if they Igoore tbe adcieot Hindu koowledge of 
the plant sefences.”” 
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jn spite of the wealth of material in Jain, Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
foreign sources in contact with India from remote antiquity. It is, there- 
fore, no fault of the Western writers if they ignore the ancient Hindu 
knowledge of our sciences asreflected in the literary and other sources 
now available for study. In view of the unsatisfactory character of the 
history of Indian plant sciences as pointed out by Dr. Sahnil have thought 
it advisable to note down and record as many facts about the history of 
different Indian plants as I can gather during the course of my other 
studies pertaining to the history of Indian Culture in all its manifold 
aspects. As one such effort in the field of this history I shall deal with 
the antiquity of Holcus Sorghum (Jawar or Jondhla) which is supposed 
to be the earliest of the wild plants to be domesticated according to 
SWANSON and LAuDe, who record the following points regarding its 
antiquity :— 
G) HolcusSorghumis indigenous of Equatorial Africa and Asia. 

Gi) Evidence of its existence about 2200 B.C. is furnished by one of 
the Egyptian tombs of this date. 

Gii) In the Bible (Book of Ezekiel) the word dochan occurs. It is 
translated by the word millet but it is possible that it signifies 
the Sorghum. 

(iv) The cultivation of Sorghum in Asia, particularly in India is 
very old. 

(vy) Sorghum was grown asearly as 3rd Century A.D. in China, 
where it was probably introduced, 


Watt in his Dictionary of Economic Products of India* devores 
some space to the history of Sorghum. I note below some points from 
his remarks :— 

2) Some of the cultivated Sorghums had been developed in India. 

(2) Sir Water Elliot pointed out that the most general Sanskrit 

name for the crop, yavana denotesin other connectionsa Greek, 
Muhammadan orstranger while its Persian name juar-i-hindi 
shows that it reached Persia, at least from India. 

(3) De Candolle lays a certain amount of stresson “the absence of 

a Sanskrit name as rendering the Indian origin doubtful.” 


1, Vide Bulletin No. 266 (1934) by A, F, SWANSON and LAUDE— 
Sorghum: im Kansas’? (Kansas College df Ag 10d Allied Science, U S.A.) 
‘This Bulletin was not accewsible to me bot the pertiaeat information was supplied to me by 
my brother Mr. R. B.Gode, M.Se. Assistant Investigator. Govt. Dry Farming Scheme 
(1993 10 1943) aod 90w Bio-Chemist to Gov't. for the Bombay Provioce. 

2 Vide pp, 291-292 of Vol. VI, Part I11, London and Calcutta, 1893, 


‘aricties of 
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(4) Some writers have given Zarna or Zara as the Sanskrit for this 
grain, but if that be the case. neither Dhara or Zara has given 
origin to any of the Indian names. Zara or Zarna is moreover, 
clearly derived from the Arabic Dhara. The Arabic word 
has on the other hand passed into the Egyptian and perhaps 
also the Hebrew, so that it seems almost justifiable to say that 
the aboriginal people of India knew of and perhaps cull 
their indigenous Sorghum long anterior to the Aryan 

be assumed that the Sanskrit people first learned 


But, indeed, the absence of any allusion to it in 
the classic literature of the Sanskrit people can hardly be 
advanced as positive proof that it was unknown to them. The 
religious as: ns of the grain, the observances of cultivation 
and the multiplicity of forms of the crop, all point, to an 
antiquity quite as great as can be shown for most other articles 
ofthe humbler phases of life. The absence of any historic 
indications of an ancient importation and the presence in India 
ofan abundent wild species that affords a large conspicuous 
edible grain seem, when taken in conjunction with the argument 
already advanced, “conclusive evidence in support of the opinion 
that many of the forms of this millet are beyond doubt natives 
of India.” 

(5) “SMITH (History of Bible Plants, p. 214) has endeavoured to 
show that the stalks of this millet were very probably the reed 
of St. Mathew and that the 
the hyssop of St. John mentioned at the cru: 
(Esob of the Hebrews) of Moses was a word used to denote any 

commonarticle in the form of a broom of a material suitable 
for that purpose. If this view be accepted, the cultivation of 
Sorghum in Palestine may be regarded as very ancient.”* 


1. Ibid. p. 295, These remarks read io copjanction with the existence of Sorghum 
in an Egyptian tomb of 2200 B.C. may tend to confirm the belief that the Sorghum bas very 
(creas atigalty aay of more than 5000 years acd if tbe theory of Its Importation to India from 
Africa bs accepted we bave to suppaa that this importation took place ia remote 
‘anuquity prior to the Christian Era. The evidence recorded in this paper sbows its existance 
(00 Indian soll for tbe last 2000 years, It is for the students of the pre-historic eultore of 
to Ube exact pariodol the suggested importation. Inthe masowhile we may 
‘coaclasion that tbe Sorghum and its vasletios are natives of India, 
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The foregoing scholarly collection of facts and views bearing on the 
history of the Sorghum, though illuminating. is not conclusive so far as 
the antiquity of Sorghum in India is concerned. It isthe purpose of this 
paper to record some useful data bearing on this antiquity so that the 
whole problem should be clarified by the application of the chronological 
method of recording textual evidence adopted by me in my present study 
of the problem. In recording my evidence I shall follow the method of 
proceeding from the present to the past so that readers may know how far 
Thave penetrated the mist of antiquity gathered round this important 
arain the Sorghum, the sustainer of life in different parts of India even 
in its worst quality now rationed out to millions of my countrymen 
consequent upon the exigencies of the present world-war. 


JOHN GRAHAM published in 1839 his book on Plants growing in 


Bombay and its vicinity in which he refers to Jowaree and Bajree as 
follows :— 


Page 237 —Holcus (From Helko to draw in allusion to the supposed 
emollient properties of a grass to which this name was given. 


Page 238 —Holcus Shicatus —Bajree—extensively cultivated and 
forms a very important article of food along Jondhala. 

Holcus Sorghum—JOWAREE—Jondla, the great millet a well-known 
cerealia. The straw called Kurbee is rackoned very nourishing for cattle 
and is a substitute for forage for horses, when grass is not obtainable. 

EDWARD Moor, one of the founders of the Royal Asiatic Society 
London, served with the Maratha army against Tipoo Sultan in A.D. 
1790-91. In his Narrative of the Operations etc. published in London in 
1794 he refers to Jawary as follows :— 

Page 278—In Chapter XXI Moor gives historical and descriptive 
Particulars of Canara and the Canarese. In this connection he states :— 

‘We learned that in times of plenty, the ordinary price' of provisions 
was in this proportion : a bullock load of jowary for a rupee or four sleep 
or twenty fowls: sheep we have frequently picked at half a rupee each. 
A bullock load is eighty pucka seer which at a liberal allowance will serve 
a family of six persons a month.” On page 505 Moor explains Jawary as 
“A grain called in America and the West Indies Guinea Corn.” 


1. Jawaris selling at 4 seers a rupes in Poooa at Present (August 1943). About A.D. 
1790, when the Peshwa was still rolig at Poona its comt ia the Deceaa ix indicated by Moe's 
‘statement “a bullock-load of jowsry for arupee.” He furiber explains “u bulloct-loud” a8 
‘equal 10 80 pucka sears. It in clear. therefore, that the eost of jowary bas increased 20 times, 
Stodegts of Iodian Economicssbould ponder over tbiscontrast 
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YULE and BURNELL record usages of the Jowaur, Jowarree in their 
fonumental work Hobson-Jobson.’ These usages are taken from sources 
dated ¢. 1590, 1760. 1800, 1813, 1819 and 1826. The earliest of these 
usages is from Ain-i-Akbari by Abul Fazl (trans. by Blochman and Jarret) 
and reads as “Jowari” as will be seen from the following extract :— 

“C. 1590 —In Khandesh “Jowari is chiefly cultivated, in some 
places, there are three crops in a year, and its stock is so de 
pleasant to the taste that it is regarded in the light of a fruit 
Jarett, ii, 223)," 

Other usages are —1760 (Jouri), 1800 (jawarry), 1813 (juarree), 
1819 (joiwaree), 1826 (Joanee), 

MARSDEN in his book on Sumatra (London, 1784) refers to a kind 
of padde as “peddee Jerroo” as follows ‘In the Lampoon country they 
make a distinction of padde crawan& and paddee jerroo, the former of 
which is a month earlier than the latter.” 


I cannot say if the word “jerroo” mentioned by Marsden has any 
connection with the word Jawar or Jwar, 

RAGHUNATHA GANES'A NAVAHASTA! (c. A.D. 1640-1712) 
a friend of Saint Ramdas of Maharastra composed a work on dietetics 
called the Bhojana-kutthala (MS No. 594 of 1899-1915 dated a.c, 1803 
in the Gove. MSS Library at the B.O. R. Institute, Poona). In the Ist 
Paricceda of this work represented by the above MS I find the varieties 
of Yavanala® mentioned as follow's :-— 


1, Vide p. 465 of Hobson-Jobson (I-andon, 1903)—"Jowaur.Jowarres S. Hind, jawar. 
Pen. 


juar (Skt yavaprokans or abar ‘of the nature of barley") Sorghum Vul 
(Holews Sorghum I..) one of the best aad mo:t(requentlyqrown of the 
countries. It is grown nearly all over India in the unflooded tract sown about July 
and reaped in November. The reedystems are 8 to 10 feet high. It is the cholam of the 
Taal regions. The stalks are tirtws The Ar. dura or dhura is perhaps the same word 
altimately a8 jowar ; for the old Semitic oame is dabn, (romthe smoky aspect of the grain. 
tia ap odd instanceof the lomeness wi ich uted to pervade dictionaries and glossaries that 
R. Drummond (I!1us. of the Gram. Parts of Guseratee etc. Bombay, 1808) calls Jooan.a 
kind Of pulse, the food of the common people : 

2 idem papers on this author in the Journal of the Bombsy Usiversity Vol. X, 
140. Anoalt (BO.R. Tostitute) Vol, XXI, 254.263 and Journal of S. M. Library, 


p. 


Tanjore, Vol. Itt, pp. 1-12 
“ A Madi ore soet of Sevai Jaiving of Amber (A-D. 1699-1743) bas cemposed a 

Coakery book BrETEC (M5 No. 1515 of 1891-95 io the Govt: MSS Libvany a 8.0. Bo Tastitare, 

Pogas), The same of this poet is ftrurtt and he coms ee a " Gaoecak ie In the 

following extract be descsibes the preparations of TUR « 

anteder 
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Folio 5 —“"34 areare qa:—i PH 


wee) arerarerey MEN Aeaferarahry | 
TR MMA: TA CETTE: It 


Mee) araarereg SATA Petes! 
aor revere Cea TTT: | TRL 
TER) Grea TAS: ferret) TE: | 
Feed aye TaN eet aferyheg: TEL 
WATS VAAN FHT arahTeTET | 
wea: Sate aan wT ERT: 1 ATW” 

Folio 71 —“MTTa TS” is mentioned in the following extract :-— 


SUTTATR ATTA TEST | 


wferereete 

It will be scen from the evidence to be recorded subsequently that 
Yavanala is a synonym for Jawar or Jondhla, 
SADHU SUNDARAGANT, a Jain lexicographer who composed his 


Dhaturatnakarain Samvat1680=A.D. 1624 refers to Yavanala or 
Jonnala as follows in his lexicon called the Sabdaratnakura’ :— 
( 4th Kanda, verse 257 )— 


aearee, seat, fa: TU: ay: 1 ee 11” 
In Marathi document of A D. 1541 published by the historian Rajawade 
we find Jondhla mentioned as WHat (Jojhala) several times. I reproduce 
one entry from this document as follows :— 
RTT ™ wm 

Rupe me wane 
NARAHARL in his medical glossary called the Rajanigkantu composed 


in Kashmir C. A.D. 1450 refers to Yavanala and its properties as 
follows :-— 


dara 

Peru COA ders Hersh Se wie ae Te 

sey say are FCT S Freer oe we Te ye 
A, 4. by Marwovinddas and Bechandas, Henares (Veers Era 2439). 

2. 


Vide Sources of Maratha Hostory (Khaoda 12, Oscumest No. 62). 
3, Ba. Anandashram Sanshrit Series, Ponas, 1670, 
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Page 360—(48) ITTATe: | 
“arenaist aR create: | 
ARCATA AEN ARUT: ETAT | A " 
qo: — 
td Frege TTR 1 fi w 
Sugar produced from Yavanala is called Yavanall Sarkara and is 
mentioned by Naraharias follows :— 
Page 91— “areal HUTT: ) 
amarett fetter Near ferret | 
UTS AT FTI HAA TIM 11963” 
King Madanapala of Kas¢a race, ruling on the banks of the Jumna 
composed his medical glossary called the Madancnighanfu' in A.D. 1374. 
In this work he refers to Yavanala and its synonyms as follows :— 
Pape 123 —uranfeet 
Copan ROTH TAG SETeH ART: RH 
TUT: CTA Breet: Ble A ey" 
We have now seen that Sadhu Sundaragani (A.D. 1624) uses the words 
aut, a0: for arraret and that Madanapala (A.D. 1374) uses the word ayuty 
fora"Ta. Hemadri, the famous minister of the Yadavas of Devagiri 
(A.D. 1260) composed a commentary called the Ayurvedarasayana® on 
the voluminous medical compendium of Vagbhata II (c. 8th or 9th cent. 
AD. according to Hoernle) called the Asfangahrdaya, in which we find 
the word cc mentioned — 
Satrasthana, Chap. 14, verse 21— 
4 TETTTRTR TL  RE t 
Hemadri (A.D. 1260) explains in his commentary the word 4 (Jarna) 
used by Vagbhata II as follows — 
“agit — area” 
This explanation shows that about 700 years ago the word Qala, which 
is given as an equivalent of twat by Sidhu Sundaragani (A.D. 1624), 
meant J a term for Jawar, which seems to have great antiquity. 
In A.D. 1220 Arunadatta, the Bengali commentator of the 
Astangahrdayaexplains the 3g of Vagbhata II (8th or 9th cent. AD.) as 
follows in hiscommentary Sarvangasundara — 


“al: eyuratety Gwerrd seers fa sfee:” 


1. Bd. (1902, Calcutua) by Ashubodh, 
2, Vide Edition of the Agtangahpéoya by Hari Shastri Paradkar, N. S. Press, 
Bombay, 1938 with my English introduction on Vagbhaja If and bis Commentators. 
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The variants for SYS in the above line recorded by Vaidya Paradkar 
are :—"STERS, TITAS, and sratas.” Ic is clear. therefore, that in the 
13th century the old word 39 for Jawar or Jondhla was known in the 
AUNT or the Deccan a3 SHINS and its variants recorded above. The 
testimony of a Bengali commentator of A.D. 1220, which equates 9 with 
POMS is further confirmed by the Mahdnubhava literature of ¢ 1250 A.D. 
In fact CAKRADHARA, the founder of the Mahanubhava Sect, was very 
fond of %tWal and its preparations. In a work (in Marathi) called the 
atarafty composed by Mahindrabhatta, the pupil of Cakradhara, there are 
many references to WWI or Jawar.' I note below a 
references from the published edition® of Lilacaritra :— 


Part I, p. 18 —“yrsraa” 
Part III, p. 76 —“ar at orl waa 84 FTA: 
anata sega: waar aft Rails ara: 
Part IV, p. 48 —“Pra (fara) Mar Merhaife ahora a wera: 
Sid HRS ard: wen Aheas sera” 
9 P49 Ei TREN AG Pe? 
» —- p61 —“faafaa art (armata) ag: wa: Wiga: By a: 
QI vem ak goTHE Bar? 
» P61 —“azi gehe tarteh..alaawa eq afr afra: 
amerh garg @ar......s71fea ead BRT nae” 
» Pe 62 "are Rar arafear: ST Tae: BIfY: BTHTTA: 
Srevtate semen: Mera wary Fen: Hert wag; 
Toor Quer: aa Derk erat wrdsflen:” 
Ir isclear from the above extracts tbat in the Deccan of the 13th century 


few of these 


1, My friend Prof. D. R. Bendre of the Commerce Cole; 
se. Poona, 
solic the following references to GWE in Canarase work ofthe 00h Connepe eee OY 
© 40 b.—Canto IX, Verve 84 of ERAT for ROMA publishes Gre 
Sahitya Parishad, Bangalore, by Karnatek 
ot 


25 of th 

‘ jetherealter?” (Here phere (ls chief 

Canto X, 42 (A soldier proceeding to the bautle-tiold observer) :—~ pag oar 
‘M6 don’t ili vo many horses aed elephants.” Here Wm jawiny et! tepay 

Tam thaok(ul to Prof. Bendre for these references. pe 
2. erefe by HN. Nene, Parts 1 and Ii (1936); Parts Ut and 1y 

Cebradbara was cootemporary of Kiog Kankaradevu (4.0. 1247-60) ang. (1227)- Nagpur, 

(40 1266-71) of Dovagiti, Heomadel was the mivister of ings Mabadere’ «WE Mahadea, 

of Devagiri. In soother Mehdcubhava work qants wrna (by H. N, Nene, ssa ‘cance 

taferences to GFW on pp. 18 and 38. * 1936) there ace 
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the terms Wes or TWA (Holcus Sorghum) and its preparations were 
current, We also note here that the present custom of roasting the grain 
bunches of Sorghum and eating them in the field or at home was also 
current 700 yeatsago and these roasted grains were known as (C1, a term 
for these grains which has survived even to this day. The pastoral life 
in the Deccan has not changed very much so far as the crop of Jondhla 
and its uses are concerned. The custom of preparing #te@ or omelets 
fromthe flour of Jondhia was also then current though we now prepare 
them from the flour of gram. This custom is worth renewing even in 
s as Jawar is now selling at 4 seers a rupee while it was sold at 80 
seers a rupee as observed by Edward Moor in A.D. 1790. In the encyclo. 
paedic Sanskrit work called the Manasollasa’ composed by king 
Somesvara or Bholokamalla (A.D. 1116-1127) there is a section on Hunting 
Carafe?) in which the use of a jawar grain-bunch (or Whraard “sfyR” as 
we call it to-day) is prescribed for feeding the deer as follows :-— 
“eed crore EATATAATT” 

ii in his lexicon Nanartharnava-sanksepa (A.D. 12th century*) 
mentions a¥aTe and SMT in the following line :— 

P. 118 —Sererer ered ert 3 athwrart eat Prgere: 11599 10” 

In a Canarese inscription of A.D. 1166 we find a reference to corn 
merchants and jwari as follows — 

P. 110 —"All these chief merchants not minding any tax granted to 
glorious God Cennakegava jwari of one spoon (Satfuga) from 
each shop” (line 50-53 of the Inscription). 

Canarese scholars will be easily able to record earlier references to jawar 
from literature and other sources (before A.D. 1166) and 1 earnestly 
request them to do so. 

From the Deccan and Karnataka of the 12th century we now turn to 
Gujarat in search of the history of jawar. We find that Hemacandra, 
the great Acaryaof the Jainas (A.D. 1089-1173') who lived at Patan in 
Gujarat composed alexicon of Dest words called the Desinamamala in 


1. EA. In G. 0. Series, Baroda, Vol. 11 (1939), 
2, Vide p. 118 of Classical Sanskrit Literature by Krishoamcharier, 1937— 
= Hs compored inthe 1216 Century.” - 
3. Vide p. 10 of Inscriptions in Northern Harnalaka and the Ke 
a ‘othapur State by 
Prot: KG. Kandaogar, Rajaram College, Koltapur. 1939.~Date of ltcription Ne: 13 a. whieh 
the reference to fwari occa is Saka 10884 0.1166, Croan 


4. Vide my paper 0a Aemmata ee 
yo! 1, No. 1, pp- 913). and Hemacandra (Journal of Tanjore &. M. Librory. 
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which we find the word “areyfirar’ and “ater” corresponding to the 
modern words TWA and SW respectively as will be seen from the 
following extracts :— 


Page 151 —“Srerdty WregfereT 1 11 
Prepetten ere 1 eran | tera weatsft Bea Ta AN — 
Sent TO mofafere sreaehe ered set | 
wer Tes after Toe ARNT 11” 
Hemacandra (in the 12th century) states that the word ST7 is also a 
desya word like Srquferm. If this statement is correct we have to regard 
both these words as dialect words current in Hemacandra’s time with 
some antiquity behind them as Hemacandra has based his DeSinamamala 
‘on some earlier Dest lexicons now lost to us." 


We have already seen that Madanpala mentions the word 4Wig for 
Jondhala. We shall see later that this word is very old. In fact it is 
used in the earliest medical text known as Carakasamhita. Cakrapanidatta 
(a.D. 1060) a Bengali commentator explains the term “A@f§” as equivalent 
to SMT, a word current in his time in Bengal. I have found two 
references to “agig” inthe Carakasamhita," which may be recorded 
here ;— 


Page 111 —Satrasthana, Chap. 21, verse 25 — 
“sremrFerasr PAR LAAT TTS TAT: | 
saat: STAT: FART YTS: 1 4 1" 


1, Hemacandra compored a Sanskrit lesicon called the afturafeame® in which he 
20163 the synonyms of TAA (= Javetir) as follows :— 
Page 475 —(Edition of OPaTrTWRTR, with a separate index volame) 
bared (u) 1, verse ae 


azahgd Rear er xy av 

Hemacandra writes his own commentary 00 the above lines as follows :— 
“TET TT AAA TEATS: | EU 
Bae Stare: “ATA” (TT vow) 
M1 Gere Praveg? tt 2 
Carthaar at a ag: Catereae” We tw GE 
PT AT, FY TAT TET TNT: 1 
Rafrerars Arar MAT ATCT PNT LATTA 
wtorert gerreg atarghrer 11” 


2. Ed. by Nirnayasigar Press, Bombay. 1922—The B. O. R. lnstiute Govt. MS 
No. 66 of 1872-73 wrongly called WHA¥HERM is in fact Cukeapagidatte’s comm. on WCEREM — 


folio 149 —"“TROHP TA Cher ETE.” 
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in MS No. 6 of 


In the vernocular names of Jawar* given by Watts in his Dictionary 
(p. 290 of Vol. VI, part III) we find the following names which come 
phonetically near to STATE of A.D. 1060 —(HiNDI)—danera; (BENGALI}— 
Kasa-jonar; (N.W.P. AND OUDH)—junri ; ‘PB)—junri; Watt here 
records some other usages as follows : 

(1) BURMESE—Prvoung ; (2) Ztirna (=Sanskritized form of the 
Arabic name Dhura), Yawanala, rakta Khurnah (Sanskrit), (ARABIC) — 
Dhitira (zura’, taam, jawar (—smaller millet), dhurat; (EGYPT)—Kaydi 
durra ; (CHINESE)— Kao-liang. (=tall millet). 

Yaduvaprakaga (c. 1050 A.D.) in his lexicon 84a-a?? refers to jawar 
or jonnala as follows : 


1, Ibid., p. Wt—footnote 3 explaining the term Ate in verse 25 of Chap. 21 of 
Satrasthano records the following explanation of Ge as given by PETER a later commentator 
of Carska :— 


sagt eprarateden eferod RTS wk after LET ath fae" (taeeTaD. 
Wehave already seen that Arugior Arupidatta explainsthe word QW as ume io efermaa. 


The variants of this TFUWS are THES, GIES, and Rates. The 1 TFS mentioned by 

Praemm is an addition to these variants of Arupidatta’s text. 

2. The Prakrit Dictionary called “Paia.Ssdda-Mahannavo” Calcutta, 1923-28 (p, 448 ) 
records the following usages of GR (juari) 
- 1149—-(i) BUNT [Vide 9.546 of GUINATETHD ed. by Hae Govinddas, Henaras, 1918-19) 
CAD. 1090—(ii) BAM [Vide qrectrwRa (Paricceda 1. Gathd 7,) published by dafefty- 
‘WRergeHAM, Beoares, 1916.) 

We have ready noted all and Wewieai recorded as Dest words by Hemacandra. 
Gath and did are synonymous, 

‘Aboot the dates of thetwo Jain work: referred to above I note here the remarks of 
Wioternitz, Indian Literature, Vol. i, Caleutta University. 

PageS76 —""A voluminous Prakvit form Supasanaha-Cariyam by Laksmapa Gagin deals 

the Story of the Seventh Tirthakara. This work, camposed In the year 
1143 A.D, alsocoatains 68 Apabbramya verse: * 

Page $36 —''Surasundorl-cariam byDhavervara. the pupilof Jiaes’'varasGri and Buddhist. 
warasUri written towards tbeend ofthe Ith century ix @ volumioous romantic 
epic 1a Peake 

‘3, Ed. by GastavOppert., 1893, 
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Hemacandra’s lines in the Abhidhanacintamani quoted by me already are 
exactly identical with the above lines in the Vaijayantt. Evidently Hema- 
candra (A.D. 1089-1173) has borrowed from Vaijayanti (c.a.D. 1050) or 
from some common source. 

It is clear, however, from the statements of Hemacandra and Yadava- 
prakasa that the following terms were used about A.D. 1000 for modern 
Jawar or Jondhla — 

arena or THIS, Tre, WUT, rary, stwren, sayhers, 
wreoferan, senfe, Tarte 
It is for linguists to see how far Hemacandra’s grammatical explanation of 
thesynonyms of Jawar such asa¥@l €% VANE THAT.” etc. are historically 
correct. 

Going backwards from A.D. 1000 we find that in a Tamil work of the 
8th century A.b. the jawar is referred to as Jrungu. The modern word in 
Tamil for jawar is Colam. Irungu is mentioned in Jivakacintamani of 
the 8th century A.D.’ 

Vagbhata IT (8th or 9th century A.D. according to Hoernle) refers* 
to both ay andaufeg as synonyms for jawar as follows :— 

(1) asrera Chap. 14, verse 21. 

s We” 

(2) fagrreara Chap. 7, verse 46 (This verse is taken from wetring 
frqreart Chap. VID. 
“gees spatgeererene ft: xs” 

Thave already recorded the explanation of Arunadatta and Hemadri 
regarding the meaning of the term aM used by Vagbhata II and hence they 
need not be repeated here. 


1, Ia retponse to my lagairy about Tamil reference to jowar my friend Rao Bahadur 
K.V. Rapgaswami of Madras writes to we ander date 16th August 1943 — 

“nie. V.R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M.A. whom I bad consulted writes as follows :— 

‘So far as koow Colam is a modera word. 

Ti was koown in mediaeval literature as Irungu. The Sangham classics do vot mention 
it por the Sitappadhitaram vor the Kral The earliest reference ts ia Jloakecintamani, 
Stheentury AD. 

Tam thaok(ul to my ever obliging (riends RaoBabadurAiyanger and Prof. Dikshitar (or 
the aboveinformation. 


2, VideParadbar'sedition of the Agfaigahrdayaalready referred to in this paper. 
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Vagbhata I (c. A.D. 625 according to Hoernle) refers to jqwar 
“age” in the following line of WeteNe, @FEM Chap. 7, verse en 


(quart eraragTr:) 
ERTS TETTTETTNTTT: 11 43 1” 

See PRTARTA, Chap. 8 —"GRRR aU etc.” 
Unfortunately the commentator (Jon the WaMMERE does not explain the 
word %0@ in the above lini He merely states “#71@%:”. It is, however 
clear that the term UIE was known to Vagbhata in the 7th century a.D, | 

Ina Jain Prakrit work called the Tiloyapaunatt:* (Trilokaprajtaptiy 
which belongs to the first stratum of the pro-canon of the Digambaras and 
the author of which JADIVASAHA is a reveted author of antiquity we find 
a reference to jawar as HOTA (Sanskrit TWA) as follows 

Page 157—“smraret eet geet Perera TyTAATE TE TE | 

erate BT ger eh ae 119320” 

Theeditorsidentify are with “Aware (GIR)” in their Hindi translation® 
of the above stanza, which includes HAW amongst the best kinds of grain 
like wheat etc, The Tiloyapannatti is assigned to the 5th century A.D. 
by some scholars. At any rate this reference to TAQ (A¥Te) is very 
important, recorded as it is in a Prakrit text of great antiquity, 
incorporating the hereditary knowledge and ancient tradition of the Jainas 
Pertaining to Jaina cosmography, dogmatics, mythology and chronology. 

Ihave already recorded two references to 0 in the Caraka- 
sarhita,* one of the earliest medical texts. According to Buddhist 
tradition Caraka was the court physician of King Kaniska* who is 


1. Ed. by Pt. Ramchandra Shastri Kinjavadekar, Chitrashala Press, Poona, 1940, 
with the commentary called 3m by TF. 

2. Ed. by Dr. A. N. Upadhye and Prof. H. 
Safprakyaka Sangha, Sbolapur. 1943 with Hindi Trans! 

3. This tracslation reads : 

“aera (Ge) eH, Am, Fert, A, A, a ges, KeMRS ea sam 
area & ges afb eve Bere iho rE 1 933.” 

4. Vide p. 33 of Aryon Medical Science by Thakore Sahib of Gondal (London, 1896}— 
“Some believe bim (WB) to have been born at Beo-res 320 years p.c."—Pt. Durgasbackar 
10 bis Histor yof Ayurveda in Gujarati, Ahmedabad, 1942. p. 87) makes Sth century 
test limit for the chronology of early Ayurveda Sadtihi 
Carakasadshit a aod Susrufasasshita were completed before Sib Ceat. 4D. (i 


orto.) 
5. Vide p. 256 of Vincent Smith's Early History of India, Oxtord, 1914—Kanisha 


came to the throne “most probobls in 78 4.0.” Dr. Fleet thinks that Kanigha came (0 the 
throne “in 582.0." 


ia Sask 


Pub. by the 
by Pt, Dalchandra. 
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assigned by some scholars to the period A.D. 125-140. Whatever be the 
exact date of the Carakasamhita. the fact of its being one of the earliest 
medical texts before A.D. 400 or so is acknowledged by many scholars and 
consequently we may regard the term “aqig” as the earliest usage of this 
term for jawar or jondhla so far known. As regards the other synonym 
for jawar viz. @aTe which occurs in the Prakrit work of about the 5th 
century A.D. as “HaqTat” Ihave to record its usage in another earliest 
medical text, the Raef¥m, where it appears as “Amara” as will be seen 
from the following extract :— 


Page 48 of Bhelasarihita (ed. by Asutosh Mookerjee, Calcutta 
Universiey, 1921) raratafa— 


“etya wana efrng wnat | 

FIT ATP STITT Tt 

ed g aerara: fea (a9) aa (1) seater: | 
arg () ores Pratt gwarat fen 30 

age area 2 art tact exat | 

UW (F) Fale (© aed a ef fe oof W” 


The mention of @reara, and its properties along with those of other grains 
like Wax, §Brr etc. in the Bhelasarhhita indicates that aaa is the name of 
a grain known to Bhela, the pupil of M174 (6th cent. B.C.) Atreya had 
Six pupils “each of whom is reputed to have committed to writing the 
teaching of the master in the form of a @f€@l or compendium.” So far 
three of these Samhitas have been discovered. They are «ftw ita, in 
the form of the redaction by @&%, (2) afm, (ed. by Ashutosh Mookerjee) 
and (3) Srraqifte recently published by Rajaguru Pandit Hemaraj of 
Nepal. If the tradition about the Atreya school of medicine is correct we 
have to regard the @erdfta as earlier than the SfFARHEN preserved in the 
form of 4tetfeat and published by the N.S. Press, Bombay. There is a 
divergence of views about the chronology of these Sarhitas, which go by 
the names of Caraka, Bhela and Kasyapa. It is, however, agreed to by all 
scholars that they are the earliest medical treatises that have come down 
to us from antiquity. 


Dr. DineshChandraSircarstates that Arvoghosa is said 10 have been « contemporary 
‘Asvaghoya's Buddhacarita was translated into Chinese between 444 and 421 A.D. 
379 and 389 of Successors of Satovahanas. Calcutta, 1939}. If the tradition about 
's connection with Kaoigha is correct the date of Caraka is evidently before 4.0. 400. 
LBVic tory Note fo Bhelasarhhita by Sir Asbutesh Mookerii. 


2. Published, Niroaye Sagar:Press.!Bombay, 1938, 
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Starting from A.D. 1839 we have now moved backward tbrough 
centuries of the history of Jawar (Holcus Sorghum) and have reached the 
first few centuries of the Christian era, when this grain appears to have 
been cultivated and used by our ancestors and when also its properties 
were studied and recorded by tbe earliest medical writers of those 
centuries. If this view based on the data recorded in detailin this paper 
is accepted we may be able to understand the significance of the following 
remarks of LASSEN’ about the introduction of jawar into Italy in the Ise 
century of the Christian era :— 


“Another Indian cereal Milium was not exported from India it is 
true ; but on the other hand its cultivation was introduced into Italy ten 
years before PLINY wrote this passage (Periplus Mar, Eryther p. 32). It 
is probably the kind of millet very common in India which botanists call 
Holcus Sorghum and the Indians guari or gawar in the vernacular.” 

As Pliny, the Roman author flourished hetween A.D. 23 and 79 and 
as there was contact of India with Rome in this century the probability of 
the cultivation of In jawar in Italy as suggested in the above extract 
cannot be ruled out in a summary way. In fact Prof. Franklin Edgerton* 
of the Yale University (U.S.A.) has found a reference to the city of 
Rome in the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata which he has critically 
edited for the B.O.R. Institute Critical Edition of this Great Epic of India. 

The history of plants, especially when these plants have migrated 
from their original babitat to different regions of the globe, is necessarily 
interwoven with the history of the different people who cultivated them 
in remote ages of the history of the globe. I am quite incapable of getting 
access to the source sof the history of all these people and must confine 
my studies to such of these sources as are available to me easily. Even 
this study of the history of the yawar must remain only as a sketch of this 
history made by a shaking hand on too big a canvas stretching from 2200 
B.C. to A.D. 1850 The chronology of tbe sources from which I have 
drawn my data is somewhat definite for sources later than A D. 1000 but 
only relative so far as sources earlier than A.D. 1000 are concerned. How- 
ever, in the present stage of our chronology we have no other recourse 
but to represent only the current views about them, leaving it to future 
scholars to solve the problems of early chronology on the strength of their 
own studies of the present sources and in tbe light of new sources, if 
discovered hereafter. 


1. Vide Lasseo's History (English Tran 
Research Sociaty, Pataa, Vol. X, 1924, Page 25: 
2. Vide pp. 262-265 of the Journal ofthe 


ja the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 


\merucan Oriental Sovisty, Vol, 38. 
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About the several problems that arise out of the present collection of 
data bearing on the history of Jawar it is better to defer our judgement. 
We have no direct peep into remote antiquity and consequently che gleams 
of light that are furnished by a few documentary references are the only 
guides that help us to clarify the age-long history of this edible grain, 
which may have been cultivated in India even prior to the Aryan in- 
vasion as observed by Watts in his Dictionary of Economic Products of 
India. 

The following chronological table will show at a glance the evidence 
collected in this paper regarding the antiquity of Jondhla or jawar :— 


Evidence 
Chronology J =Jondhla or Jawar (Holcus Sorghum) 


B.C. 2200 | Evidence about the existence of J furnished by an Egyp- 
tian tomb (Swanson and Laude). 
J(=areart) mentioned in Pawfeen, one of the earliest 
medical treatises like the Teele and SreaveftaT 
J referred to in the Bible according to Smith (History of 
Bible Plants, p. 214). 
A.D. 100—200 | J (=3UTS) Mentioned in Teexfean. 
J (=?"an Indian Cereal Milium) introduced into Rome in 
the time of Pliny (A.D. 23—79) according to Lassen. 
A.D. 200-300 | J Cultivated in China, where it was probably introduced 
from outside. 
400—500 | J (= are =TTAIet) mentioned in FAaraTAfe of afreeE, a 
Jain author. 
¢. 625 | J(=9afg) mentioned in wetwda & of Vagbhata I. 
700-800 | J(=<ta) mentioned in the Ta mil work 
1050 | J (=arera, BAT, MWA etc.) mentioned by 
IRATE, 
B8thor &h Cent.| J (—3Y) mentioned in the WEFAN of Vagbhata II. 
AD. 1060 1 (=stuty =atare) mentioned by weuften, a Bengali 
commentator of Weeftar. 
¢. 940 | J (=9ia) mentionad in Cone tse work TTT. 
1089-1173 | J(asted, Seater, aera, are, Tolga, Se, TTT 
etc.) mentioned by @aa-2 in RIAU ond CuwrsRrarafi. 
1090 | J (m=aenft) mentioned ina Prakrit work S@aaatty. 
1100—1200 j (=a, TTA) in aTATAhT TAY of Bae. 


1116—1127 | J (area (sfvu)] mentioned by Somesvara in his 
araarenia. 
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or Jawar (Holcus Sorghum) 
1143 | J (=amnft) mentioned in the Prakcit work gTeNEahee. 
1166 | J mentioned in a Canarese inscription. 
1220 ork Tas in SrqreT) mentioned by Bengali author 
his Comm. on W2IN(a (variants of WTAE are 
eee HATES, atyteTs), 
© 1250 j (maha, West) mentioned in MarafTy and TITANS 
(Mahanubhéva texts). 
¢. 1260 | J («aj =arera) mentioned by Hemadri in his Comm. on 
the ‘wel. 
1374 | J(—aeare, TO, Bra, HIT etc.) mentioned in the 
| meafiang, a medical glossary by Ae. 
¢ 1450 | J (areata) described in the THPTATG of AEA (in Kashmir). 
1541 | J (Shwe) mentioned in a Marathi document along with " 
and a. 
1590 | J grown in Khandesh (Ain-i-Akbari). 
1624 | J (ature, wearet, {OF Hfl9) mentioned by Sadhusundaragani 
in his (RWS, 
¢. 1650 | J (areata) described by Raghunatha Navahasta friend of 
Saint Ramdas in bis Bhojana-Kutahala. 
1739 | J used in the royal kitchen of Sevai Jaising of Jaipur 
(Rajputana). 
1760 | “Jouari” (reference quoted in Hobson~Jobson). 
1784 “derroo" a kind of paddy in Sumatra mentioned by 
Marsden. 
1790 | Description of J by Capt. Edward Moor. 
1800 | “Jowarry" (Hobson-Jobson reference). 
1913| “Juarree” (Hobson-Jobson reference). 
1819 | “Joiwaree” (Hobson-Jobson). 
1826 | “Joanee” (Hobson-Jobson). 
1839 | Descriptionof J by John Graham in bis work on Bombay 


Plants 


32. The History of Maize (Maka) in India— 
Between A. D. 1500 and 1900° 


For the last ten years I have been studying the history of Indian 
plants of medical and nutritive value in response to the suggestion made to 
me by my esteemed friend, the late Dr. Birbal Sahni, F. RS, Several 
paperson this history have already been published by me in different 
Oriental journals and other publications, While engaged in the study of 
the history of Indian plants in 1948, the General Secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, wrote to me on Sth April 1948 as 
follows :— 

“I enclose copy of a letter! received from the Registrar, Indian Agri- 
cultural Research Institute, New Delhi, asking for some infor- 
mation concerning the existence of corn (Zea Mays) in India long 
before the dircovery of America by Columbus. I shall be grateful 
if you will kindly let me know your remarks on the subject for 


forwarding to the Research Institute in New Delhi”. 


linformed the General Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal that the information given to the Agronomist of Texas by Indian 
students about historical records proving the existence of Corn (Zea Mays) 
in India before thediscovery of America by Columbus was incorrect, if 
not misleading, as I shall show in a special paper projected by me on the 
history of Maize in India, whichI have been studying for the last few 
years. 


Subsequent to the above reply I got into direct touch with the 
Agronomsit of Texas viz. Prof, R. G. Reeves and sent to him many of my 
papers on the history of Indian plants Prof. Reeves has now sent to me 


* Prof. D. V. Potdar Commemoration Volume, pp. 14-25. 

1, This letter dated 17th March 1948 forwarded to the Royal Asiatic Society of Beogal 
the following letter dated 19¢h August 1917 (rom the Agrosomixt, Texas Agricultaral Experi- 
‘ment Station, Texas(U.S.A.) — 


“I have recently been talking with students from your country (India) and some of them 
tell me that there are historical records of the existence of Corn (Zea Mays) in your conotry 
loog before the discovery of America by Columbus. Ibave been interested in the history of 
Corn {oF a number of years andwonldlike to bave more iaforroationconceraing these reports. 
‘Will you please pass this inquiry along to the person wbo can give me some suggestions and 

with the most convenience. I shall thank you very much for doi 
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his book! on Corn or Zea Mays in which he has traced the history of this 
plant from non-Indian sources. 
Inote below some points from this bistory for the information of 
readers to whom Prot. Reeves’ book may not be easily available 
Page 7.9 
(1) November 5, 1492—Two Spaniards delegated by Cristopher 
Columbus to explore the interior of Cuba returned with a report 
of"a sort of grain they call Maiz which was well tasted bak'd 
dry'd and made into flour.” Thus was introduced to the white 
man Maize, a plant of immense food value. 


(2) Today Maize is grown in every state of the U.S.A. and its crop 
is maturing somewhere in the world every month of the year. 
It grows in Canada, Russia, Caspian Plain, Peruvian Andes, 
Hindustan. It is grown on more than 200 million acres of land 
and produces an annual crop exceeding four billion bushels. 

(3) Maize bas a diversity of forms Tbe Russians have collected 
more than 8000 varieties. Tbereare, however, five main types 
dent, flint, flour, sweet and pop, 


1. Tha Origin of Indian Corn and its Relatioes by P. C. Mangelsdor! and R. G. Reever, 
Balletin No 574 of the Teaas Agricultural Experiment Station, Texas (U.S.A }, May 1939, 
Pages 315. At the endof this volume a listo! books cited is give. The following items from 
iat may be of interest to the readers of this paper 


() Asonymous, 1938. Bai 
Service, Bul. 1V : 219. 


@ - 1894 Histoire des Plantes. Faris. 
(3) 1833. Historyof Indian Corn. Trans. N. Y. Age. Suc. Bt 336, 


(4) Boru-Davy, 1914. Bla 
Bowbay and Calcatta, 


(5) Candolle. A. de. 1914. Origin of Cultivated Planta, Newyork, 387-397. 
(6) Collins G.N. 1912. OriginofMaies. Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci. 2: $20:30. 


7) Lavler. B. 1907, The Introduction of Maine intoEastern Asia. Proc. 15th tat. 
Covgr. Americaaints I : 223-257. 


(8) Vavilov, N.1. 1926 b. TheOriginof Cultivated Plants. Proc. Int. Conge. Pl. 


and the Muyo, Carnegie Tost. of Washington News 


its History, cultivation, handling and uses, Newyork, 


Sel, 1 : 167-10. 
(9) Weather Wax, P.1923. Ths Storyo/ the Maine Plant, Chicago. 
(0) ——Do——1936. Tha Origin of the Bloces Plant and Maine Culture én 


Asclent Amurica. Univ. N. Mas. Bul No, 296 : 11-1 


(1) Wisslar, c., 1916. Aboriginal Maine Cults 
emptor 6 Culture as a typicol Culture Compiles, 
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(4) Maize would soon disappear from the face of the earth, if 


deprived of man's protection. 


(5) Ancient civilizations of Peru, Central America, and Mexico 


(6) There is no historical evidence pert 


- @™ 


(8) 


9) 


were based upon the culture of Maize. 
ining to Maize previous 
to A, D. 1511. Maize is not mentioned in the Bible and there 
is no Hebrew or Sanskrit term for it. The Greek writers 
discoursed on many crop plants, among which Marze is not 
mentioned. The Greeks have no word for it. There are no 
Egyptian representations of the plant or ear. 


Extensive search of the pre-Columbian Chinese literature 
reveals no evidence that the Chinese scholars were acquainted 
with it. The records left by the ancient Americans —the Incas, 
Mayas, and Aztecs —tell us nothing of the origin of Maize, 
though they do point out its importance in the economic, 
social, and religious life. 

There are no fossil remains of Maize. A specimen from Peru 
believed to bea fossil has been proved to be a clay rattle or 
perhaps a toy for the amusement of some prehistoric infant. 
There is absence of clear-cut evidence about the Maize from 
history, archwology, geology and paleobotany. We must, 
therefore, study the plant itself and its relatives. 


Pages 25-30 — 


10) 


qu) 


2) 


a3) 


The first printed reference 1 Maize and its botanical 
description appears in “Decades” by Peter Martyre published 
in A. D. 1511. The first part of the first “Decade” which 
refers to Maize was written by November 1493 within one 
year after the discovery of America by Columbus. 
Translation of the “Decades” by Richard Eden was published 
in A.D. 1555. 

The first reference to Maize in a botanical publication appeared 
in A.D. 1532 in the “Stirpium" by Bock. Ruel mentions the 
plant in 1536. 

The first artistic and accurate illustration is given by Leonard 
Fuchs inhis herbal of A.D. 1542 (Figures 10 and 11). Fuchs 
called it Turcicum frumentum or Tarckish Corn. 


In A. D. 1493 Columbus took Maize to Europe on his return 
from America .He gave it the name Maize which is a modi- 
fication of the Arawak name mahiz or Marisi. Subsequently 
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a profusion of names for this plant became current ef the 
following :— 

Panicum (by Peter Martyre in AD. 1493). 

Walschkorn (by Bock, 1539). 

Turcicum frumentum (by Fuchs, 1542). 

Milium indicum (by Dodoens, 1552) and in 1566 Tritucon 


frumentum. 
Frumentum indicum Mays dictum (by C. Bauhin, 1623). 
Frumentum asiaticum (by Gerard, 1636). 
Triticum indicum (by J. Bauhin 1650). 
Zea Mays (by Linnaeus,1737). . 
(14) Sturtevant(1879) reviewed the literature regarding the eastern 
and western origin of the Maize, 


Page 31 — 

415) Figure 13 —Reproduction of Parkinson's (1640) description of 

Maize. 
Page 34 — 

(16) The earliest written record of Maize appears in Popol Vuh, the 
sacred book of the Quiché Indians of Western Guatemala, 
whose records go back to the 8th Century. This book records 
a legend of four barbarians who guided the Quichés to “A most 
excellent land, so full of good things, where the white and 
yellow Maize did abound.” 

Page 35 — 

(17) Maize is not mentioned in any Old World treatise prior to 
AD. 1492 It is not mentioned in the Bible, Reveda and other 
Vedas (no Sanskrit or Hebrew word for Maize). There are no 
Egyptian representations of Maize. Pliny mentions Zea as 
growing in Egypt but Zea was a kind of wheat according to 
earlyGreek botanists. No authentic specimens of Maize grain 
or ear bave been discovered in Egypt, Assyria or Babylonia. 

(18) The specimen of Maize found by Rifaud in a tomb at Thebes 
is now conceded to have been the work of an impostor. 
Similarly the Charter of Incisa of A.D. 1204 according to whbicb 
seeds of Maize were brought from Anatolia by tbe Crusaders 
has been shown to be a fabrication (Cf. East, 1913). 

(19) The Portuguese voyagers to Africa prior to A.D. 1492 never 
encountered Maize. 


(20) Ortus Sanitatus (A. D. 1491) contains no reference to Maize. 
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(21) LiShih-Chen, the greatest Chinese authority on natural 
history refers to Maize in his Pen ts‘ao kang mu. Bonafous 
(1636) supposed that this book was written in the 16th Cen- 
tury. De Candolle (1855) and later writers have shown that 
this treatise was probably written at a much later date than 
that supposed by Bonafous. 

Page 36 — 


(22) Columbus in aletter to Ferdinand and Isabella dated 30th May 
1498 writes of the use of Maize in the New World and in 
another letter, speaking of his brother states: “During a 
journey in the interior he found a dense population entirely 
agricultural and at one place passed through eighteen miles of 
corn-fields.” 

(23) Within one generation Maize was known over most of Europe. 
Not later than A. D. 1540 Maize reached China fromthe west 
through Tibet from India, to which the Spanish or Portuguese 
traders had carried it in the previous generation. The first 
reference to Maize in Chinese literature is assigned to A.D. 
1573 by Goodrich. 


Page 38 — 


(24) It is now generally agreed that Maize was confined to America 
before the discovery. 


Pages 39-46 — 


(25) Evidence of Archaology and Ethnology proving the great 
Antiquity of Maize in America. 

Tt now remains for me to record the results of my study based mainly 
on Indian sources but supplemented by information from the non-Indian 
sources available to me so far. 

Q)_ G. Renard in his book “Life and Work in Pre-historic Times” 
(London, 1929) makes some remarks on the beginnings of agriculture in 
pre-historic times. In this connection he makes the following remarks on 
the Asiatic origin of Corn (Maize) -— 

Page 127 — Corn which was the conquering grain in nearer Asia, in 
Egypt and all over Europe seems to be a native of the first-named 


at Egyptiag materials discovered 
yoment of G Reoard that maze was (ound ia 
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country(i.e. Asia.) It has been found in a wild state! near Mount 
Hermon in the North of Palestine. How was it cultivated? We do not 
know. We find it in the oldest Egyptian tombs. We find it in the ruins 
of the lacustron cities besides rye, barley, buckweat and millet, the last of 
which perhaps disputed with it for sovereignty for considerable time.” 


Page 130 —‘Corn and rice have crossed the seas to conquer America, 
In revenge America sent to Europe maize, which in the beginning, forget. 
ful of its origin, she called Turkish corn, and with the tomato. the sweet 
Potatoetc.” 


(2) E. J. W. Macfarlane in his “American Indians’ Gifts" (London) 
makes the following remarks" on Maize : 

“Maize or Indian Corn was the staple grain of the ancient Americans, 
Unlike wheat, rice, barley, and other old world Cereals, Maize has no wild 
relatives and would soon become extinct outside of cultivation. There is 
one large Mexican grass called Teosinte which will cross with Maize with 
difficulty and gives sterile hybrids. A study of the Chromosomes of these 
hybridsshows that Maize and Teosinte sprang long ago from a common 
stock, The genetics and botany of Indian Corn show that it has been in 
cultivation for thousands of years. In fact some scientists believe that it 
tay be the most ancient of all cereals............Indian Corn which supported 
the ancient American ations is now a staple diet for the hardy hill 
people in parts of the Himalayas. These folk bave no inkling that they 
are bebslden for their food to the ingenuity of Mayas and Incas of long 


(3) One of the earliest figures of Maize in a European book is repro- 
duced by Howard S. Reed in his History of Plant Sciences (page 67) 
Waltbam.Mass. U.S, A. (1942), Figure 10. This figure is taken from 
the book New Kreaterbuch (A.D. 1843) by a medical botanist Leonard 
Fuchs (A. D. 1501-1566) of Tubingen University. Fuchs wrote a work on 
plants called De Historia Stirpium containing pictures of 511 plants. He 
believed in the supremeauthority of Dioscorides. He describes Maize as 
Turcicum frumentum (Tarckisch Korn). 


(4) Speaking of Herbalists in the Orient, Howard S. Reed (p. 76 of 


1. Attempts to prove the native home of a plant ia a 
ing io each a region ia a wild state in modern times 
dome. 


2, Theseremarks were sent 10 me by Mr. S.L. Narasimba Rao, 8, 4, L. T. of Cocanads 
through ay frieod Prof, E, V. Viraragbavacharya of the P. R. College of this place, I am 
thanbfal to both these (rieads for their interest io my present inquiry. 


lar region by the fact of its 
‘often misled botaoists aboat its 
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Plant Sciences) refers to Li Shi Chen's herbal (A. D. 1590). This book 
contains an illustration anda notice of Maize At this time Maize had 
become an important food plant in parts of China. Reed observes that 
the assumption that m: may have been introduced into Chit 
pre-Columbian times is disproved by the absence of any notice of this 
Cereal from all Chinese herbals prior to the discovery of America, “The 
Angustinian monk Martin de Herrada spent three months in CI in 
A. D. 1575. He published his “History of the Great and Mighty 
Kingdom of China’ (Rome, 1585). Herrada mentions wheat, barley, 
millet and Maize as cultivated in Chit The mention of M: 
important because it shows that the Spaniards who took it to Phi 
an early date were instrumental in introducing it into China, (Ibid, p. 
79). Reed informs us further (p. 21) that “Europeans became acquainted 
with Maize after the expedition of Columbus to Cuba in 1492, who 
found it cultivated there by Indians.” The home of the Maize was 
Peru but the exact original home is unknown (p. 22) though Maize was 
brought into cultivation from stone age (p. 23). 


(5) The University of Bombay possesses a manuscript of an 
anonymous Nighanfu (a glossary of medical and botanical terms) in the 
Bhadkamkar MSS collection (No 12). The Nighantu appears to be 
later than A. D. 1700. It mentions Makka (Maize) among minor cereals 
(upadhanyas) in the following extract :— 

Folio 6 > — 

“meq sqarenfhy wre” 
TARR: II 
FS aren, TTT HUTA AER HO TATE II 
ea: eh arene TT RATT 11010” 

We learn from the above extract that Makka (Maize) is a variety of 
yavanala (wrongly written in the extract as aT4Ta@ and 4arTa). It is called 
e igger kind of yavanala (Holcus Sorghum) or Jondhia? 
or Jawar. It is tasteful, strengthgiving, dear to children etc. 


(6) Maize is called Maka in Marathi. My friend: Mr. S. L. 


1. Vide my paper on the History of Joadh|t (Holcws Sorghum) in the B.C. Low 
Votuma, Part! pp. 142—138—(1944), 
jondh{a or yaveeala for about 2000 years, The Mavse 
{boseeds of the Maice are bigger tha® hove of Jondhja, 
“mgr UTI" for Baise, 
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'@8!mha Rao of Cocanada has sent to me ing li words for 
Maize in communication ded 29.3 1oy5 so omind HH Of BOR 

Eng.—Maize ; Indian Corn. 

Sanskrit—Yavansla. 

Hind. —Makka. 

Ben.—Buththe, Bhutt and Makai. 

Burm.—Pysungboo, 

Dub. and Hind.—Mukka jauri. 

Mah,~ Makaibonda. 

Tam.—Mukka-Cholam. 

Telugu—Mokka-Jonnalu. 

Mal.—Jagung. 

Can.—Bottah. 

Cing.—Munwairingu. 


I leave it to the students of historical linguistics to explain how 
and when the above-mentioned vernacular’ terms for Maize became 
cutrent in India and Burma. In particular it would be useful to study 
historically the terms : Maka, Makka, Mukka, Makai, and Mokka in the 
above list. 

(7) Inthe Marathi Encyclopaedia called the Jaanakosa by S, V. 
Ketkar (Vol. XVIII p.a 1) we are informed that the native habitat of 
Maka (Maize) is America, Possibly the Portuguese brought Maize to 
India, It must have taken about 100 years to cultivate in India different 
varieties of Maize to suit different climates in the different parts of India. 
On p. @ 87, Maka is mentioned as one of the Upadhanyas or minor 


cereals. ; rr 5 

sar] Whiting Bishop in bis “Origin of far Eastern Civi 

ae i. ‘Brief Hand-Book” (Smithsonian Report, 143, pages 463.512— 

zations: 3758, Washington) makes the following remarks shout 
publicati , 


cary from me about references o Maize in the datable old Gujarati 
andesara of Ahmadabad wrote to me ot 24-10-1949 as follows :— 
ying old for the last 18 years but I am not 
"alter Treceived yoor letter I just peeped into two 


is 
“ye 17th Century, which meotlon hundreds of varietiex of cooked pre- 


ference tO 
a asi works of 


jon of aay proparation of Maize. This does 
Met al ereferences to Maize because Maize wat and 
Fe, however” C2454" TTC yuo village population fo the Pancha Mabals, Sabaskastba and 
Ne fot Gujarat. The (act that Maize was considered the food of the 

aot for the paucity of its references In literature.” 


sovertl probably 
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Maize, while dealing with the migrations of Tibeto-Burman peoples to 
Western China 1000 years before our Era in the upper Yangtze basin 
(under the Chou Dynasty) :— 

“In extreme Western China the local culture also contained elements 
from Northern India. Similarly culture traits passing through the region 
traversed by the now famous Burma Road have gone on diffusing them- 
selves from pre-historic times right down to the present day, To take a 
foirly recent example of this, Maize, or Indian Corn, an American plant 
brought by the Portuxuese to India during the sixteenth century lost 
little time reaching China by this route. And the vital importance of the 
Burma Road to China today is well known to all.” 

(9) The cultivation of Maize in the Deccan about A.D, 1700 is 
proved by document No. 283 dated Saka 1629 ( Asadha, Vadya 8) = 
A.D. 1707 in the Sources of Maratha History, Khanda 20 (page 413) 
published by the historian V. K. Rajawade. In this document (mahajar) 
the following extracts refer to the cutting and looting of Maize (Maka) 
crop and other crops from the fields of farmers :— 


Page 413 — 

“A ATE fenton oretet “AAA TA STAT BAIT 
a awae 4 es HT TT aren aaatqa tran 9 anret © 
at. eat ae—ean” Fer tro BT Fen.” 


Another undated document No. 175 (pertaining to the Chitrava family of 
Wai in the Satara District) mentions “a¥a #UW? (bunches or ears of 
maize seeds) — p. 232 (ibid). 

(10) The cultivation of Maize (Maka) in the Deccan in the 17th 
Century is proved by a list of octroi and tolls (aeTat@ &@) on food produce 
published by Sardar G. N. Mujumdar in the B. J. S. Mandal Quarterly 
Vol. XX p. 160. In this list we get the following references to bunches 
or ears of Maize seeds(a@¥l SUR) -— 

oe” 


OU ea eae ou a area TT” 

This list is not dated but it is said to belong to Shivji's times (A. D. 
1630-1680). 

(1D Ina MS of a medical work called the Vaidyavatamsa(No. 601 
of 1899—1915) in the Gove. Mss Library at the B.O.R. Institute we get 
the following reference to Makka (Maize) :— 

Folio 12— 

“ qena sige go — 
rare RET AER HHO TATE | 
Bea: TTT ATA TT MEAN: INI” 
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This verse is identical with the verse about Makka recorded already by 
me from the anonymous Nighanfu (MS in the Bhadkamkar Collection of 
the University of Bombay). 

The author of the Vaidyavatamsa viz. Lolimbaraja was a native of 
Junnar (Poona District of the Bombay Presidency) who flourished between 
¢. A. D. 1575 and 1620 (Vide my paper on Lolimbaraja and His Works 
in Indian Culture (1941), Vol. VII, pages 327—333 and 447—456). 

(12) The verse about the properties of Makka or Maize viz. 
ATR AEF TER... @4R":” is also found in a work on dietetics called 
Bhojanakutnhala by Raghunbtha Ganefa Navahasta who was an intimate 
friend of Saint Ramadasa of Maharastra (A. D. 1608-1682) and who 
flourished between c. A. D, 1640 and 1710 as I have proved in my papers! 
on this author and his works. In the first Pariccheda of the Bhojanakuta- 
hala (MS No. 594 of 1899-1915 ) we get the above verse as follows on 


folio 5 — 
TT ATL TED GT TAIT | 
eG aa RET STAT: tt 
wae 
Amsofthe ‘Ist Paricchedaof the Bhojanakutahala belonging to 
Samji Nayak Punde (Cc. A. D. 1650-1685 ) is available in the MSS 
collection of the late Rajavaidya Shankarrao Jagtap of Kolhapur. In this 
contemporary MS we get the above verse about Maka (Maize) as follows -~ 


folio 5 — 
MaETA ATTA FAO TATE | z 
wae A 

The above reference clearly proves that the term 8%t for Maize had 
become current in the Deccan in the middle of the 17th century, if not 
many years earlier. 

(13) The Marathi Poet Ramjo’! (A. D. 1762-1812)" bas given a 
description of a famine at the close of the Peshwa period (A. D. 1775— 
1800). In this description he refers to the high prices of food materials 
prevalent during the famine. A fragment of a bunch of Maize seeds 


L Jour. of the Bombsy University (1941) N.S. Vol. X. Pt. 2 ppl32-140 
Annis (BO. R- 1. ), Vol. XXI1 (1942), pp. 254-263 :Jour, of Tanjore SM. Library (1942), 
Vol. IIL, No. 1, pp. 1-12; Jour. ofBombayUniversity N.S. Vol. XII, Part 2 (Sept. 1944), 
pp. 40-43 : Jour.0fS.V. Ors. Inatuuse Tirupati (1944), Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 51-88. 

2. Vide pp- 097-698 of Madhyoyugtna Caritrakora by S. 10 Shastrl, Pook. 


1937. 
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was sold for one pice Cdma wearer Sq US Fem”) — see page 43 of 
Maharastra Sarasvata or History of Marathi Literature by Bhave. 


(14) Buchanan in his Patna-Gaya Report (1811-1812), Vol. It 
(Published by Bihar and Orissa Reseach Society, Patna) refers to the 
cultivation of Maize in Bihar and its use as food in the following 
extracts — 


Page 498 — “near the Ganges maize has been introduced in its 
(Maruya's) stead and it is to be regretted that the practice has not yet 
extended into the interior as the produce of Maize is larger, and there 
can be no doubt, that the grain is better although as yet the natives give 
ahigher price to maruya. This grain is chiefly used in unleavenedcakes 
but is occasionally used into unboiled puddings. The straw is preserved 
for fodder. Next to maruya, maize is the culmiferous grain most 
common in these districts but as yet it is confined almost entirely to the 
banks of the Ganges. The stems both green and ripe are given to cattle, 
but the former only are thought good. The natives are very fond of the 
frain, when quite young, parched in the cob." 

Page 670 — Exports and Imports. 


"The maize and Janeracome from Tirhut and Sarun and are sent 
mostly towardsBenares.” 


Page 636 — Common Artists. 

“Those who parch'® pulse and maize are called Bharbhuna ot 
Chabena furosh and are much employed. They are all women many of 
them however young, and generally sit in the streets with a little fire- 
place parching for all the people in the neighbourhood and receiving a 
little of the grain from each. They may get in Patna 2 payams a day 
but in other places they make less.” 


(15) Raghunatha Indraji_ alias Katabhat in bis Nighatasaméraha 
(Junagad, 1893 ) records the following verses" about Maize — 


10, Among the grains used for parchiog by a 
(Vide my article on the Use of fried grains etc. in the Annals (B. O. R. last 
Vol. XXIX pp. 43-63 (1949). 


|. The source of these verses is sot mentioned by Katabhaf. The verses tell us 
bas properties similar to those of yavanalu (Holcus Sorghum) “UTeTawa: i — 
thedescription of Malte as “WR STEM" (digger variety of yovonia) given by 
the works (1) Vaidyavstarhea of Lotimbartja and (2) Bhojenakwtphote of Raghaniths Gapare 
‘Navabasta. 
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Pate 580 — 
RT TOA TTT 49} 
OTT HATELY SHEN: BIH: ETA: | 
Poeres egeteer ererre-eai) 7: 
UID TETeTTETET Tea: THRE | 
Qrcarmerel ee: He EfayleET 1” 
The nomes" for Maize recorded by Katabhat are as follows :— 
(1) Sanskrit—aerera: and 
(2) Gujarati—rert, 
(3) Marathi—gm. 
(4) Hindustani—¥. 
(5) Persian—araa. 
(6) Varga—sifrret. 
(7) English—Indian Corn ; Maize. 
(8) Latin—Zia-Maize. 
(9) Tailangi—wree, 


The foregoing notes on the history of Muize in India, Europe, and 
America confirm the opinion of Professors Reeves and Mangelsdorf that 
Maize was unknown to the old world before the discovery of America 
by Columbus in A. D. 1492. The evidence collected by me from Indian 
sources ranges from c. A. D. 1575 to 1900, It is worth while investigating 
and recording some evidence about. the importation and cultivation 
of Maize in India between A.D 1500 and 1600. It is believed that 
the Spanish or Portuguese traders took Maize to India from Europe 
sometime before A. D. 1540. This belief gets support from the references 
to Maize by Lolimberaja and Raghunatha GaneSa Navahasta, who 
lived (between c.A D.1575 and 1700) in the districts of Poona 
and Savara respectively. After the Portuguese advent in A. D. 1498 
many foreign articles of commerce found their way to these districts 
of the Deccan. Maize must have been one of these articles like the 
chillies, tobacco, guava, custard-apple, pine-apple etc. which entered 
Indian agriculture and horticulture at this time and enriched Indian diet 
and cookery to such anextent that many of us hardly know that they 
are foreign importations. 


12, The bitloryofthese names for Malze shoald be studied by linguists, Like the 
berballsis of Eorope and Chion Lodiaa authors of medical Nighapius (Glossaries) tried 
to make thelr works ap todate by adding all new acquisitions to the field of fodian agriculture 
and borticuluure like the moves, kuava etc. 


33. Some notes on the History of the Fig (Ficus Carica) 
from Foreign and Indian Sources” 


‘According to the history of the Fig (Ficus Carica) recorded in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, it was probably one of the earliest objects of 
cultivation. Thre are frequent allusions to it in the Hebrew scriptures. 
According to Herodotus it may have been unknown to the Persians in the 
days of the First Cyrus. Pliny mentions varieties of figs and the plant 

layed an important part in Latin myths. This history of the fig testifies 
to the high value set upon the fruit by the nations of antiquity but it says 
nothing about its early existence in India or its importation to the Indian 
provinces known to the Greeks and Romans. 

According to Dr. AITCHISON" the Fig or Ficus Carica was “probably 
anative of Afghanistan and Persia" and it is indigenous in the Badghis 
country and Eastern Persia. According to DE CANDOLLE‘ “the pre- 


© Naw Indian Antiquary, Vol. LV (1941), pp. 125-136. 
1. Vide p. 228of Vol. 1X of the Fourteenth Edo. 1920. “From the ease with wi 

ious fruit can be preserved it wasprobably one of the earliest objectsof cultivat 
Tmay ote here the poiats in the para noted above — 

(0) Fig mast have spread in remote ages over Agean and Levant : 

(2) May have been uoknown to Persiaas in the days of the First Cyrus accordiog 


the 


a 
antiqait 


tom passage in Herodotas ; 
(3) Greeks received it {rom Caria (hence the name Ficus Carica); 


co) 


he chief article of susteaance for the Greeks—laws to regulate their 
jon—Attic Figy celebrated throughout the East—improved under Heleoic 


(5) Figo were used by the Spartans at their public tables; 
(6) Figs wore used as food for thesiaves io Rome 


(7) Fig was held sacred to Bacchus—employed also 


religious coremar 


2. Vide p. 347 of WATT : Dictionary of Economic Products of India, Vol, IIL (Calcatta 
‘aod London, 1890). WATT records the veraacular oames of the Fi 


Anjura or 
Dealing witb 
North West 
Westera Himalayas, Sind, Baluchistan, Bombay, Madras, Burma, Asdaman 


Provinces, Put 
Istandaetc, 

3. According to a passage in Herodotus the Figseems to bave been uaknown in the days 
of the Firat Cyras (B.C. 539) asstated io the Encyclopaedia Britannies. Herodots the Greek 
bistoriaa and the fatherof history was bora io B. c. 484 at Halicaroassus, a Doric Colooy i 
Caria—Vide p. 260 of Smaller Classical Dictionary, Ed. by B. H. BLaxenzy (Londo, 1913). 
Cyrus was killed ia $298 C. (p. 178 of Classi. Dictionary). 

4. Ibid, p. 348. 
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historic area of the Fig tree covered the middle and Southern part of the 
Mediterranean basin from Syria to Canaries.” He further mentions the 
for that “leaves and even fruits of the wild Ficus Carica with teeth of 
Elephas premigenius, and leaves of plants, of which some no longer exis, 
and others like Laurus Canariensis which have survived in the Canaries” 
were found by PLANCHON in the quaternary tufaof Montpellier, and by 
DE SAPOTRA in those of Aygaledes near Marseilles and in the quaternary 
strata of La Celle near Paris. WaTT records the use of the Fig in 
Medicine.* Alexander FAULKNER refers to Figs in bis Dictionary of 
Commercial Terms* published in Bombay in 1856 but records no historical 
information in bis note. Prof. HP. PARANJPE’ in bis recent book on 
tbe cultivation of fruits states tbat Southern Arabia is the original bome 
of the Fig. He further states tbat there are many varieties of the wild 
Fig in India but the Fig used for eating was unknown in India up to the 
14th Century a. D.* 

According to the recently published Marathi Dictionary* dried figs 
are said to be imported into India from Arabia. The usage of the word 
Anji recorded by this Dictionary is from a Sanskrit medical work the Yoga- 
ratnakara®® which according to my evidence was composed in Maharastra 


5. Ibid. pp, 49—The dried fruit of the Fig is demulcent, emollieat, nutritive aod 
Ie It is however, rarely employed mediciaally—Sometimes used for relieviog 
‘constipation—usedalso as poultice toeMfect suppuration—pul pof figs mixed with vinegar and 
sugar, useful in bronchitic affections sachildren—dry Figcontains 60 to 70 percent of grape 
and unripe {rait coolaios starch—Figs are prescribed in consumptive cases—The Arabians 
place figs ia their Mobehyats or Aphrodites and Musijat ar Suppurantig—Smyrna {igs are 
deemed the best. 

6 PageS6—The veraacularandother oames of Fig as recorded by FAULENER are :— 
(Arab)—Tese ; (Gujarati and Hindustani) Anjeer ; (Persian)—Amjaer ; (Portuguese) —Figos 
(Sanskrit)—Udumvara ; (Tam.)—Simi attie pullum. (Tel.)—Maydipondoo ; (Cyngalese)— 
Rota At tite ; “This (ruit of a small tree (Ficus Curica) indigenous to the temperate parts of 
Asia and ow culti in the fertile islands of the Mediterranean, io Spaio. It France 
andGre ‘An inferior description of dried Figs are largely imported into Bombay from 
thePeriaaGoll. 

7. FSM, Poona. 1930.pp. 191-205. 

Abid, p. Crete TA ea GES aR oO era ase Cac weeTTGA AIP 
FAM." As Do autharity 1 cited for this atatemeot. J am unable to assess ils exact historical 
valae. 

9. Sabdabora, ed. by Y. R. Date and C, G, Karve, p. 517. 

“ghar, i IITATEY, 9, 43; hate —guTed 4, vv (¢. 1. ST) 
efadatagt (acerieta sind” —erreees by OTTBES, 46.925) 
10 Pablisbed in the Keaaderrams Sanskrit Series, Pom, 1900, pp. 13-17— 
wr Cranttet TTUTeTU: 
“gengreedtis teat + 
ermrestaftaraitaey, hee? 
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becween A. D. 1650 and 1720" or so. This work states che properties of the 
fruit under a section dealing with cereals, fruits, roots and vegetables but 
it quotes no eatlier authoritative medical work for its statement. 

Verthema is his Travels’® (1502-1508 A.D.) states that he visited 
“Batha Cala” on 16th November 1504, In describing this city which is 
“subject to the King of Narasinga” (Vijeyanagar Enrpire) Verthema 
observes :— 


‘We begin here to find nuts and FiGS after the manner 
ut. In this country no grain, barley or vegetables 
are produced but other most excellant fruits usual in In« 
" has been identified not with Bhatkal but with Sadashivgarh 
within Karwar Head close to Anjediva Island. As this city was on the 
west coast the FIGS seen by Verthema io 1504 may bave been imported 
dried figs (p. liii), 

Figs and guavas appear to have been current at Poona about A.D. 1730 
and A. D. 1789." Baber in his Memoirs about 1525 A.D. refers to the fig.* 
In the Munta-Khabu-i-Tawarik ‘igs of Paradise” are menti 
Battuta in his Travels (C. A. D. 1326) refers to figs of Palestine and Syri 
According to Tbakore Saheb of Gondal the FIG was newly added to tbe 
Indian Meteria Medica by Raja Madanapala in bis work called tbe 
Madana-vinoda™ which was composed in A.D. 1374 and not after 


11. My paperon the Date of the Yogaratnokara was read before tbe Bharaia Lihsss 
Sams, Mandal, Poona io Juse 1940, It will appear alter sometime. The Anaodasbrama- 
Poana, has pablished 2 editions of this work, ome in 1888 and otber fu 190, There is 
also a Mysoce dition of the work, published ia 1009, 

12, Arwousnt Press, London. 1628 (aspy No. 486) p. 49. 

12 Vide pp. of waete wren by N.C. Crarmar, Poms, 1957~"S and 
etze'' aro referred to ia the extracts from documeuts recorded by Kir. CHAPEEa. 

Vide also Letter No. 76 (Peshwra Daftar Selection No. 9) from Kashibai to ber som 
Mana Saheb Pesbwa. This letter was writtan between A. D. 1720 and 1700 end onfers wo Fits 


and Guavas 09 follows; — 


stat gate wa cafes ata FRY geE white qael Tet 


qa ara ahs, Jade ys cots ER...” ...Rq aT FE brat fee () 
ATATG GSAS WAY.” There ralorences to aK and dF soem to angeot that 
ticles of luzury atthe Poana Court abou 4-D. 1730 and nat so commoo 8? 

the Poooa market 


aoslated by W. H. Tous) p am. 
16, Broadway Travellers, Edited by Gian, 1929, p58 “‘Ream Tyee 1 went 00 to sayda 
¢ town on the coast aad rich in fruit ; it exports FIGS, raisins, and ollve cil 


P. 120 of Aryan MedicatSe: 


, Louden, 1298, 
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Bhavamifra’s Bhavaprakasa as stated by the Thakore Sahzb. I have 
examined the MSS" of Madanavinoda Nrghantu of Madanapala of the 
Tanks race and find that they contain verses describing the propertiesof 
‘ait or Fig, which may be recorded here :— 


MS No, 110 of 1873-74, folio 21 (were: T8:) 
“dh tye Py SiRegaTeH gat | 
tally citeret earg gofreneraraft 9 


FETED HIS BY ACTTE HV 
‘SUIT THe GK” etc, 


MS No. 459 of 1895-98, Folio 48 (i "t:)—a.p. 1616. 


“ed cit iy eretgeteR st | 
wR citeet eng qehrererTatTR tt 
TEND BAHN TY ALTO: 1 seve 11" 29 


MS No. 929 of 1884-87—(Folio 28)—A.D. 1705, 


“bde aa AgerereattT eet | 
Sree HCA ROPTETETA 42 
waft clad eng gofrereerafirg 1 state 11” 


D. 1374, (This date 
eo MS No. 110 of 
Madar "is 


P. 36 of Aryan Medical Science, while Madanavinoda wos composed in 
in recorded ia the work itself, see Chronogram on folio 43 of B. O. R. Insti 
1873-76), Thakore Sabeb's statement “Bhiva Misra i followed by R 


200 years, 

19. 
Poons:— 

(Q) No, 1100f 1873-76 dated Sarivat 1855—A.D. 1799 see fotio 21. 

(2) No.1090f 1875-76—Folio 26—"SEN IY MARY: woke ATA TTT” 

(3) No. 459 of 1895-99—dated Samoot 1672=1616 see folio 48 (Tel aH) 

(8) No, 9290f 1884-87—dated Sarhvat 1761~A.D. 1705 vide folio 28. 

20, Bavamisra (c. s.0, 1550) in his Bhovaprakara (B. 0. R. 1. MS No. 456 of 
1881-82, folio 168—wrartewl) repeats thelinesof Madanapila (4.0. 1374) as follows:— 

ae ate 


ment MSS Library at the B. O. R. Iastitate, 
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Though the verses quoted above are written incorrectly they are 
sufficient to prove the fact of the existence of the #1 or FIG about 1350 
A.D.in Northern India where Raja Madanapala ruled.” 

Mr. R. D. KINJAVADEKAR in an Appendix to his recently published 
edition of the Satrasthana of the Astanga Samgraha™ has recorded 
some texts on the topic SIN. He quotes the following verse in which 
wsatt is referred to :-— 

Page 198 —9feftrz—%. Tare (drinks or beverages) WIAA 

“ARR —aENTS AT qere arerefeast ul 
Be sare firs crore fee ge: 11” 
No indicationof the source™ or chronology of this verse has been given 
by Pt. KINJAVADEKAR, 
In theold Testament of the Bible’ we find references to FIGS 


brought unto Jerusalem on the Sabbath day. Livy™ the Latin Historian 
(BD B.C.—17 A.D.) refers to FIGS in the following quotation™ -— 

“Ficus ficus, ligonem ligonem vocal.” 

(He calls figs figs and spade a spade). 


@1, The above eatract is oot found ina dated MS of the Bhavaprakis'a (Saduvat 1797 
A.D. 1741) where it ought to be foundon folio93b alter waNEM and before My. This MS 
is No 901 0f1887-91—Madanapalais mentioned on folio 169. 

22, Pablished by the Chitrashala Press, Poona, 1940. If the expression “qrersfit’ 
means ‘dried figs” we have reason to believe that thedrink was prepared from the palp 
of dried figs a the century to which the verse belongs. We have already noted that the 
contains 60 to 70 per centof grape sugaraod heace a driok prepared from it may 


23. Thave traced the verso io the Kyma Kutahola of yeas S/arman composed 
about aD. 1548 ('“UMTET HA TE (@ 7) TU MwA —folio 52 of MS No. 887 of 1887-91— 
B. O.R. Lastitute). On Folio 50 of this MS the verse reads as follows :— 

“ godtie srge Reread Tq | 

US ere fret ae feat ga” 

This verse is part of Chapter XII dealiog with TH¥s like TENOR GRE, aK GFW, 
PAIS OS, NITES TB etc, 

24, Holy Bible, London, 1913, Page S6t—Nehemiah Chapter. 13—“I5. Ia those daye 
presses on the Sabbath, aod briogiog in sheaves, and 
pes, aadFics, aod all manner of burdens whichihey broaght 
bbathdays, and I testifiedayainst than io the day wherein they 


To Judges IX olive, fig and wine are mentioned. 

25, Vide p. 5300f Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and Classical Quotations by H.P. 
Jonss, London, 1918. Livy or Livius is noted (or bis Historyof Rome (vide p. 3100f Smaller 
Classical Dictionary, 1913). 

26, Ibid, p. 44 (Latin Quotations), 
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Brewer" records the mages of the Fig in English language and 
licercure such as— 

(1) Fig Sunday—Palm-Sunday is so called from tbe asstom of 
eating figs on that day. 

The practice arose from the Bible Story of Zaccheus who climbed 
up into a fig tree to see Jesus, 

(2) Fig-tree —It is said that Judas hanged himself on a fig-tree. 

(3) Figs —Ishan't buy my att Ags in future but grow them. 

Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched. 

Tt was Xerxes who boastedthat be did not intend any longer to buy 
his figs because he meant to conquer Attica and add it to his own empire 
but Xerxes met ‘a al defeat at Salamis and never loosed his sandal 
till he reached Abdir: 

(4) “In the name of the Prophet, Figs"—A burlesque of the solemn 
language employed in eastern common business of life. The line occurs 
in the imitation of Dr. JOHNSON'S pompous style in Rejected Addresses 
by James and Horace SMITH, 

The references tothe Fig recorded so far do not clear up the question 
asregardsits early existence in or its importation into India before A.D. 
1000 during definite periods of history. The word W#1< now current for 
the “Fig” and used by Madanapsla of Northern India in A.D. 1374 is 
not a Sanskrit-word as stated by WATT in his Dictionay or by the editors 
of the Sabdakosa who call it both Sanskrit and Persian. It isfor linguists 
to record and prove its early usages from contemporary Indian sources. 
Obviously Madanapala used this word as a loan-word in bis verses quoted 
by me already. 

The absence of systematic historical study of the present Indian 
flora and fauna leeds to a hrezy and incorrect knowledge of Indian calture 
resulting in anachronisms. This absence of historical knowledge coupled 
with the prevalent uncritical methods of editing texts is responsible for 
Figs appearing ina Mahabharata passage along with other fruits like 
mangoes, pomegranates etc. which canclaim much higher antiquity in Indian 


27. Dictionary of Phraseand Fable, P. 460. See also p. 096 of Shorter Osfard 
Devasry 

FIG—BE(OF—Age, figue; L- fleus}. 10 the East and West Indtes the word Pig is 
epyfled to Bammm also tthe Cocbiwm! Cactes (1582 4.0.); Pig of Spoin. taken Fig 
{aa,TOny ; The disemse Ficws (pl.) (4.0. 1550). 

—Vide p. 366 of Brewer's Reader's Hand book, 1oodon, 1911. ‘Figsof Hotvan’— 
Holvan is astream of Persia and the Peretum tay ite fiqsere apt to be equalled in the 
whale of the wuld. 

Lancia ws the fige of Helwan” —Sandl : Galiams (1b Centary} 

—Adom's Fig=Plantain froit. Vide Tavernier's Travels in lndia. Londen, 0680~Vob.. 
1, p.247 and Vol. U,pp.4 a, 253, 283, 
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literature than their junior-most confrére tbe Fig (Aiijira). Inthe Poona 
Edition of the Mahabharata (Vanaparvan) we find the following line™ 
in which Affjira has been referred to:— 
PEAT TET MTA CTT 

Evidently the MSS on the strength of which the above line was firat 
edited must have been late copies prepared during a period of history 
when 89% became a common article of diet and hence the copyist without 
understanding the results of his tampering with the text introduced #9 in 
the Epic text. Thence forward it became a circulating joke and even in the 
Marathi translation of 1915 by no less a scholar than Pandit Appa Shastri 
RASHIVADEKAR J@m¥ and st11 imperceptibly found their way un- 
challenged. These instances are sufticient to impress upon us the need for 
Critical Editions of Sanskrit texts and the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute will be thanked by all scholars not only of the present generation 
but of succeeding centuries for their herculean effort in the work of the 
Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, The B.O.R.I. constituted text™ for 
the line in the Chitrashala edition referring to 4#1X reads as follows :~ 


SATS ETT HATER AT AT LOETL” 

It was bya curious coincidence that Dr. SUKTHANKAR informed me 
about his rejection of mM from the line in question. While studying 
the references to wit I inquired of him if he has come across any refer- 
ences to it in Sanskrie texts. In reply to this inquiry he drew my attention 
to the line in the Chitrashala Edition of the Mahabharata 
rejection of the reading Sait on the grounds of textual criti 
Aajtrais a loan-word in the Indian Vernacularsit is not found in early 
Sanskrit lexicons like the Amarakosa*. The earliest Indian Materia 


28. Mahabharata published by the Chitrashala Press, Pooaa, Vaoaparvan, Vol. IIl.p. 
247 —2eqaW WS, 

In the Ma: 9 of the Muhabharata (1915) by Pandit Appa Shastri 
RABHIVADERAR we fin in the trapsjation of theabove line on p. 320 of the 
Volume for Vanoparven. (es “RU FEAR” as THE, FB." Tt remains to 
be proved if WRa and Jere (Figs andRoses) were known to authors of the MahabAgrata or to 
ovr ancestors of the Epic times, 

29. Variants rejected by Dr. V.S. SUKTHANRAR, theGeneral Editor of Mahabharata are 
as follows : found on p, 519 of Aranyaku parvan (B.O.R. Institute, Stanea 40 of awyavd) 
TH, 155, 40— 

K, B.D. (D3 om eet (DC of) 4) 

TG, 4 wendy 

30, The Amarskora (Kapda 11— witefied ¥) mentions Sree! : - 

eT (Ole 11 tI” 
his comment. ETRNG on Amarakora 


Bbsnoji Ditsit 


lains -—veretiar UEAO... wea 
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Medica viz.the DhanvantariNighantu™ which is saidto be earlier than 
the Amarukosa contains no reference to Afjtra. 

BERNIER (A.D. 1656-1668) in his Travels refers to the fruit imported 
into India** asalso the variety of fruit sold in Delhi*, but does not refer to 
Aajira spzcificallythough it is possible to suppose that dried figs may have 
been imported into India along with other dried fruit specified by 
Bernier in his remarks. 


Mr. Apre in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary records the word 
‘Wait-<” as species of the fig-tree and its fruit but gives no usages of it, 
though he remarks that it is “perhaps a Persian word.” 

Ina treatise" on dietetics by Raghunathasari composed about A.D. 1675 


seman wee wh POMP.” Aadavapila (40. 1374) appears to equate STEEN 
(BH with WAC perhaps on account of its similarity with AC but Bhaouji Drkgita (c. 1630 A.D.) 
gives the current names STWRENTW as “HB “STENT and not SATE. The fruit of the WAT 
c i TUL) tree is not identical with AGM froit. Io the urBrMRAUE and THE (pp. 166- 
187 of Avandashrain Edn, 1896) the properties of GGT and CTERTAT have been separately 
‘given—Sarvdoanda (4.0. 1159) in his ERETTNFG on Amara's line “STEREH” observes — 
SPOUTS SITET wh eed.” (p. 11G0f Amarkoxa, edited by Ganapati Sxstai Part 
1.1911) GERM in his commentary explains GTERARE as “arate UTE.” Can SUTEAT 
9 by Watde be ideotical with Ga which Madanapala mentions as 
UORARGTTN" io 4 v. 1374 —Paiasaddamahannavo (p. 296) mentions STAN (#reteEN) 
as CATER (TH-LOIT A, TH 7) 

HM. Videlatro, to Kalpadrukosa, Vol. I (Baroda, 1928) p. XLIX. 

32. Bernier's Travels, Vol. 1, pp. 203-204 of 1891 Edition, Constable aad Co., Londoo, 
Cloves, nut-megs. cinnamon, are supplied by the Dutch—Fresh fruit (from Samarkand, Balk 
(Dalkh), Bocara aud Persia) such as melons, apples, pears. grapes, eaten at Delhi during 
winter, alsodried fruitsuch as almonds pistachio and other small nuts, plums, apricots, 
raisins. 

33. Ibid, pp. 249, 250—The fruit market contains dry fruit from Persia, Balk, Bokara 
andSamarkand. Beroier mentions the (ollowing fruit :—almonds. pistachios» walnuts, 
raisins. pruncs ,apricots, also (resh grapes (black and white) brought wrapped in cotton, 
pears and ap Mes of threeor four sorts, melons and water-melons. 


Ambas ot mangoes are pleatiful aod cheap. The best come from Bengale, Golkonda and 


Gea. 


(Cl. Edward Sfoor : Narrative of Operations against Tipu Sultan, London. 1794—p. 306. 
Moor relers to Mazguon Mangoes, “as finest grows io Bombay. Goa produces several fine 
‘speciesof thissuper-excelleatfruit). 

‘M4. Bhojana Kutahala (1st Pariccheda) MS No. 594 of 1899-1915, On folio 39A only 
theproperties of aRFR fruit are mentioned: 

“atta CeTTRCAT THA 3 AE fit 
ptt eon RFT ATT Se” 
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many fruits are referred to but I fail to notice in this elaborate list any 
reference to Aijira in the MS of the work before me. 

The Marathi Encyclopaedia called the JAanakosa"* (1924), Vol. IX 
devotes a Paragraph to the history of Afjira but the sources of this 
history are not indicated. Some points in this historical account may be 
noted bere :— 

(1) South Arabia is the native place of the Afijira. 

(2) The Aajira may have migrated to other places from South 

Arabia. 

(3) Archaeological research has proved the cultivation of Aajtra 

thousands of years before the rule of the Greeks and Romans 


(4) Definite evidence regarding Aitjtra is found in works dating 
700 years before the Christian Era. 


(5) It is from Arabia that Aajira migrated to Rome, Greece, Asia 
Minor, Italy, Portugal. France, Khorasan, Hirat, Afghanistan, 
China. 

(6) There are many varieties of the wild Afjira in India but the 
variety used in India for eating was unknown in this country 
up to the 14th century. 

(7) Dried Aajtrs are imported into India from Smycna in Asia 
Minor. 

(8) Aajtra is called “eR” in A: 
possibly a corruption of “ttt” 

The history of Aijtra recorded inthe Jfanakosa is practically the 

same as recorded by me from several other sources, It is for linguists to 


say whether the derivation of the word Aajira from “¢{titt” given above 
is historically correct. 


If Afijira used for eating was unknown in India up to the 14th 
century as stated above it is impossible to find any references to it in Indian 


jinor. The name Afjira is 


‘The Ksemakutnhata of Ksemas‘arman (16th century) gives the use of WAX fruit in 
cooking :— 
Polio 30 of B.O.R.1.MS 8870 1887-91. 


Menigent reas gy ETAL | 


38. Ed. by Dr. S. V.KETKAR, Vol. IX, pp. (8 X0—UP) 

36. Dr. KeTKanstates tbat the cultivationof the AA jira in Mabsrasira is found in the 
Porandar taluka of the Poona District. Some foreigo species of AAjfra are imported (or 
cultivationintotadia but they bave not faredwell. 
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literature before AD. 1000, much less in the Mahabharata times and 
consequently it is an anachronism to insert it in the text of the Grear 
Epic as we find it in the Chitrashala Edition of the Mahabharata, f 
any scholar succeeds in proving the existence of either imported of 
cultivated Afijira on Indian soil before the Christian Era he will be 
justified in imagining its presence in the Mahabharata text. So far can 
see no a priori case made out in support of such insertion and I await mote 
light in this matter from experts in the ancient Indian history and culture. 
For the present we must go by the text of the Mahabharata purged of 
any references to Afjiras and Gulabs,'"’ which are evidently late 
importations® into Indian history and culture. If Afjira migrated from 
the Mediterranean region to Greece and Rome and then to the Eastern 
countries like Syria, Arabia, Persia (and lastly India) its history (say 
between the Ist century A.D. and the 14th century A.D.) is closely 
connected with the cultural history of these nations and it is the 
business of the historians of these countries and their culture 
to record definite chronological evidence regarding such history 
from the literatures of these countries, to any knowledge of which 
Icanlay no claim, I would, however, feel satisfied if any scholar 
takes the history of the Afjira backwards from AD. 1300 say by at 
least 500 years on the strength of definitely dated evidence, preferably 
from Indian or Persian and Arabic sources. 

The following chronological table would give at a glance the 
chronology of the Afijira recorded in this paper :— 


37. 1 paper 00 the Gulab in India io the near future. 

38. Thoogh contact of India with Greeks acd Romans is & matter of known history there 
isabrolote absence in Iodian literature of any reference to the ANjfra in early works 
‘coatemporanenss with the Greek and Roman history. 1a the study of Iodian Plants and 
Abimalskaows to the Greeks published ia the Indian Antiquary, (Vol. XIV) 1835, pp. 274 {f. 
‘bo reference is fond to any species of the Fig, either wild or cultivated. Only Pipal tree 
seems to bave been known to the Greeks. Though Prof. Fraoklia EocerTon bas found « 
felerence to the city of Rome ia the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata (AOS, Vol.5 
Pb. 262-265) oo case bas been made out for AAjfra ia the Mahabharata either on textual of 
bistorical grounds. Roma is included among the cities conquered by Sahadeva (Sabbéparvan 

. 

39. A. K Natane (Flowering Plants of Western ndia, London, 1894, pp. 304 ((.) deals 
withF sg and its Species which ioclude Ved, Pipad. Kal-umbor (STOW 7) and Anjir 
(Ficus Cariea—p. 303). He reference to the Fig in Book 8 of Odyssey -— 

‘There (io the garden of Alcinous) grow tall trees blosoming, pear trees, and 
pomegranates and apple trees with bright frait, aod sweet Fics acd ollvet In theirbloom."" 
Nairae forther observes 

“The fign grown 10 India must be placed far below those of Eogland, and these again 

ear the Htallan figs ; but the scleatific cultivation of frait ia India 
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Particulars (P= Anjtra) 


Prechistoric evidence about leaves and fruits of wild P (Fico 
Carica) in qoateroary strate pear Paris aod Starseilles. 


Homer refers to F in Odyssey. 


F unknown to Por 


08 according to Herodotus. 
++ 484 D.C. | Birth of Herodotus, who refers to F. 
BC. 483-465 BC. | Xerxes, King of with whom Attic Figs are associated, 


From about } 


330 B.C. opto 10 Old Testamentol the Holy Bible. 


166 B.C. 


References to 


$9 B.C —17 A.D. 9 relers to F. 


ivy, the Latin histo 


AD. 23-79 Pliny.the Romaa author, refers to the var 
Between A.D. 200 | In the Pahlvi"* work Nirangastdn "juice of fig 
nd #00 
A.D. 1350 Figs of Holvan ia Persia referred to by Saddi in Gulistan. 
AD. 1326 Batutta refers to figs io Palestive and Syrii 
AD. 1374 Reforeace to F in the Sladanavinods Nighan{u of Madanapala, 
ALD. 1506 F on the west-coast mentioned by Verthems, the allan traveller, 


about 1526 A.D. | Baber's reference to F. 
+» MB A.D, | F referred to in the Kgemakutnhala of Ktemazarma. 
1» 1950 A.D. | F referted to by Bbavamisra In Bhaoaprakay. 
1601;A.D. 
C. 1730 A.D. | Figs sent to Naoasahib Poshwa by his mother Keshibai. 
riod (atPoooa). 


«+1789 A.D. | F mentioned ia the Peshw 


40. Vide p. 353 of Aérpotasidn and Nfrongastén Eog. Trans. by S. J. Bucs 
Bombay, 1913. Mylriend Mr. M.F. Kaxca of Bombay informs me that the word AAjIra 
doesnot occur io Avesta literatare, It is (ound io the Pablvi laoguage and literature, which 
Sourishedirom 3rd to SthcenturyA.D. (Videpp. 293.297 of History of Zoroassriantem by 
M.N. Datta, Oxford Uni. Press, 1938). Detailed Chrosology of Pablvi references to the 
FIG mast be reserved for a separate study by Parsi scholars themtelves as I have no first- 
hand knowledgeof theirsacred texts aod other early literatare, 
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P.S.—Stwdies bearing oo tbe bistory of Indian culture require the cooperation of 
‘experts 10 the different branches of Indology- I am, therefore, extremely, thaakfalto 
ny {rleod Khao Babadur Prof. Statit Abdul-Kadir-e-Sarfaraz, M.A..I.E.S, (Retd.), for the 
followingaote on the history of tbeFig, which was received by me alter thecomposingot 
my paper bythe prews, This oote fills ia gap io my Chronology for the Fig acd tba 
enriches my prevent paper :— 


1, MotesworTH says the word is Sanskrit or Persiaa. 


2. Io Persinn(pott-Islamic) the word is undoubtedly extensively used from very old 
times to modern, Sadi (XIII ¢.) used it ; Nizami (XU) used it several times. Two forms 
of theword seem to have been in ure “‘Anjtr"” acd ““Aajtrah.” There is an infinitive also, 
whicb menos ‘ to bore a hole, drill, perforate.” The word occurs in several 
compoundsalso, such as “Aajte-e-Adam,” of Aajir-e-Dashtn” i.e, ‘Adam's Fig.’ which 
‘our ‘Udumber.” glomerous fig ; “Bed-aojtr.” which 6 Palma Christi, or our ‘Eraod.’ 120g 
descriptions of the principal varieties of Aajtr, the properties and the medicioal use of it are 
ivea io Persian Pharmacopias and medical books, Three principal varieties area otioned: 
Borrl, wbichgrows in plains, Kohf.which grows oa mouotaias, aod Bustant, whic grows io 
gardens, Acother variety called "Sbabr,” ‘Royal’ is said to be specially delicious ad q 
snitable foreatiog ; tbe blackish variety !* generally ured in medicine, 


but 


is oot “Aajt 


5. ToArabic the word for I is used ia the Qur'saonly once. There 
In a chapter of theQur'aa. the9Sth,wbich is entitled “The Fig." because it begias with the 
words “By the Fig.” The commentators say that God swears by the fig, because 
wbolerome and of easy digestion, andphysically good to carry off phlegm, and gravel ia the 
aod also cures the 
is also held symbolical, bat 
erpretation thereof. Some 


it may stand for man’s destiny. The word Tia” 
1d the Arabic literature was well-known in Pre-lIslamic Arabia. It is 
but according to some (Western) scholars borrowedirom 


the Qu’ 


“Fig” occurs in tbe Bible ia a aumber of places. See any concordance. 1a 
Matheweg..20. 1, Jewsis said to arrive at a place called Beth-Phage, which literally 
means “‘theboureof figs.” It is stated in the Bibletbat wheoAdam discovered his oakedosss 
Jo tbegardevof Paradise, or Eden, he sewed fig leaves andmade aprons. Now this gardeo 
of Eden or Paradise, according to Highercriticismis located generally on the baoks of the 
Eupbrates and the Tigris. 

7. The fig issaid to bave bean introduced ia England by Cardinal Pole (1300-38). 


34. Some Notes on the History of the Fig — 
Does the word "Phalqu, used by Caraka and Suéruta 
mean “Aijjira" ?* 


In my paper! on the History of the Fig I have recorded evidence 
which suggests that the Fic (Ficus Carica) migrated to India very late, 
the earliest reference to it as “Afjira™ being found in a Sanskrit materia 
medica of A.D. 1374. The term “Aijira” for the FIG is evidently a loan 
word from the Persian, where it is found in the Post-Islamic Persian." The 
word TIN for the FIG as used in the Qur'an is Arabic and according to 
some Western scholars it is borrowed from Akkadian “tittu”, “tintu." 

The above evidence raises the question: Is there any word in 
Sonskrit for Afjiraor Tin or Ficus Carica? I have not been able to 
trace any Sanskrit equivalents to the naines of the Fig used in Persian, 
Arabic and Latin. Recently while reading a Marathi translation‘of the 
celebrated medical work SuSrutasarhhita in Sanskrit I found that the 
translator had translated the Sanskrit term Phalgu* by the term Afijira, 
This translation led me to examine the question further and I note below 
some evidence which suggests that the word Phalgu used in the Phalavarga 
of the Susrutasamhita cannot be identified with the Afjtra fruit. 

Vagbhata I—(7th century A D.) in bis celebrated work Asfanga- 
sarhgraha* uses the word Phalgu in the following verse — 


“MarR KaYS TTT ATT | EW” 


Indu's commentary on the above line’ reads as follows:— 


“caenRerarerat eee RIUSTL 


© Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XIX, pp- 62-65. 
1 NewIndian Antiquary, July 1941, pp. 125186. 
2, Ibid. p. 136. 
3. Ibid. 
4. Sartha Susrita Sarhhita by Vaidya Kiser 
3. Ibid. p.435-S atrastnana, ch. 46 “ATE 
(P= ea teas.) 
436 en UF Ard OT? wR SE ay a a 
Fe eee ewe py Pl Ragachandre Sts Kinjevadelar, Chitra 
Shala Press, Poona.Satrasthana, (1940). 
7. Ibid. pp. 62. 


astri Poadke, Bombay, 1921 (Part 1). 
ed SRITENT MA 1863 I 
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In'this explanation we miss the explanation of the word Phalgu but Mr.R. 
D, Kinjavadekar in his Sanskrit notes on the line observes :-— 
“RE VSTAH eermeTa: east cette: (ret dae) ww er ay 
oS OGEAT CTR (HN) GT 
This explanation® shows that a belief exists among the modern Vaidyas 
that the word Phalgu means Afjtra, and Vaidya Phadke’s equation 
Phalgu *Anjtra” in the Susrutasarhita is evidently on the lines of this 
belief. We must, therefore, see if this belief is warranted by the earliest 
explanation of the word Phalgu occurring in Sanskrit medical works or 
elsewhere. 
In the Asfangahydaya® of Vagbhata Il (8th or 9th century A.D.) the 
line!® fom the Astangasarhgraha is obviously repeated as follows: 
“dnreacrinrea orate” 
The commentators Arunadatta (c. A.D. 1220) and Hemadri (c. 1260 
AD.) explain’! the word as “5: In footnote 30 of my 
paper!” on the History of the Fig I have recorded the following facts:— 
(1) A.D. 1374 —Madanapala refers to Afjtra in the line:-— 
“sist Hye RE CTegTTTL’ 
(2) Madanapala appears to equate the fruit Sregafce with sic 
perhaps on account of the similarity of the latter with the former, 
(3) Amarakosa (before 8th cent. A.D.) uses the word Phalgu in the 
following line :-— 
(4) Bhanuji Diksita (c. A.D. 1630) explains the above line from 
the Amarakosa as :— 
coreg SERN... TEMPE EET “ETA ef CaTTEN” 
(5) Sarvananda (A.D. 1159) commentson the above line :— 
“oretgatcorat Sear eft ea” 


It would appear from all these explanations that the word Phalgu used 
by the Sufrutasamhita and repeated by Vagbhata I and Vagbhata II in 
their treatisesmeans MQFAT or its variety WAC with which later 


8 Ibid. 
9. EA by Hari Sbastri Paradhar, N.S. Prost, Bombay, 1939 (with oy English Iatrodue- 
‘tion dealiog with Vigbhaja II aod bis Commentators). 
10. Ibid., p. 110—Sutrasthana—" 
11. fbid..pp. M0, 111. 
12, New Ind. Ant, July 1941, pp. 131-132. 


arama: ¢" 
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Madanapala (in A.D, 1374) possibly identifies the term Wan. The 
explanation of Madanapala being a very late one can have no determining 
force in equating Phalgu with Aajira as our Vaidyas are inclined to do at 
present. This view of mine is further substantiated by the following 
evidence — 

The Caraka Samhita’. the earliest known medical text uses the word 
Phalgu in the following line — 


cate 4et FY gs Prefer cram” 

Cakrapanidatta (c. 1060 A.D.) explains the word Phalgu as“ Audum- 
bara.” In view of this explanation of the earliest commentator on the 
earliest medical treatise of Caraka I am inclined to believe— 

(2) that the word Phalgu used by Caraka, Susruta, Vagbhata lI. 
Vagbhata II means “Audumbara™ fruit as stated by Cakra- 
panidatta (c. 1060 A.D.) and 

(2) that it may have been used for a variety of the “Audumbara” 

fruit called by the names Wak afte, Sasa, UIT, WO. 
When Afijtra got naturalized in India people may have called 
it by these names perhaps on account of its similarity with 
the Afijira. If WAeaTeH is identical with “sat Tea black 
audumbara as suggested by R.D. Kinjavadekar we may be able 
to account for the name for Afijira mentioned in 
the work of Madanapsla in A.D. 1374, Prof. Shaikh’ 
mentions some varieties of Afijira which include “a blackish 
variety generally used in medicine". Perhaps this blackish 
variety may have been used for medical purposes in In 
Madanapala’s time and hence it may have been confounded with 

or a blackish variety of the Atdumbara fruit 
mentioned in the Amarakosa. 


In view of the foregoing discussion I find it difficult to equate 
Phalgu of the Carakasamhita and the Susrutasamhita with Aajira, For 
the present I am inclined to accept the explanation of Cakrapanidatta 
(c. AD. 1060) that Phalgu in the Carakasamhita means “audumbara”. 
The medical glossary Dhanvantarmnighanju which is earlier than the 
Amarakosa contains no reference to Afjira but on the contrary the 
properties of the “audumbara” and “Kakodumbarika” are separately given 
in it. 


13, Carakasarbhita, N.S. Press, Bombay, 1922, p. 156. 
14, NIAy July 1941, p. 136. 
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Ina paper contributed by me to the Proceedings of the 
ie ‘Rdian 


History Congress (Hyderabad) 1 have pointed out that Bing 
father of Emperor Afoka ordered some figs and taisin «nt tl 
Antiochus Soter, the then king of Syt These figs te from 
Bindustra by his Syrian ally. Bindusira came to the throne jam {tM 
while Antiochusdied in B.C. 261. In view of this interest of Toc: 

the figs as early as 3rd century B.C.,one wonders why the AR in 
appearsvery late in Indian literature. Is it possible to find anna, °t Fi 
in Indian sources abou ¢ at least imported fies, if not those cup eris® 
Indian mil? Any evidence bearing on this question from India, 4 ™ 
between sey BC. 100 and AD. 1000 is eagerly awaited by qeurt! 
scholars working in the field of the early history of Indian culture,“ 


—_— 
13. V. Smi i 
tb, Early History of India, (Ontord, 1914), p. 147, 


35. Early Indian Interest in Syrian Figs 
in the 3rd Century B.C. contrasted with their late 
Cultivation in the Deccan in the 17th Century A.D." 


In my recent paper’ on the history of the Fig (Ficuscarica) from 
about 1000 B.C. to A.D. 1800 from foreign and Indian sources the earliest 
dated reference to Fig or Anjira in Sanskrit texts recorded by me is of 
A.D. 1374. No earlier reference could be found by me. It is, therefore, 
necessary to record any evidence regarding the knowledge of the Fig that 
could be ascribed to Indians on the strength of Indian or foreign evidence 
regarding the early Indian contact with Greece and Rome. While 
discussing this question with my friend Dr. P. V. Bapat, M.A., Ph. D. of 
the Fergusson College, Poona, I inquired of him if he could give me any 
refetence to the Fig in early Buddhist literature. Though he could not 
point to any such evidence in the Buddhist records he invited my attention 
to a passage in the Early History of India* by Vincent Smith according 
to which Antiochus Soter®, the king of Syria, forwarded some Figs to king 
Bindusara (298 B.c.). These figs were sent to this Indian monarch in 
response to his own request about (1) Figs, (2) rai wine and (3) a 
professor. As the evidence recorded by Smith has a direct bearing on the 
history of the Fig I quote it below :—"The anecdote concerning the 
correspondence between Antiochus and Bindusara although trivial in 
itself is worth quoting as a tangible proof of the familiar intercourse 
between the sovereign of India and his ally in Western Asia. Nothing 
we are told being sweeter than the figs, Bindusar begged Antiochus to 
send him some figs and raisin wine and added that be would like bim 
also to buy and send a professor. Antiochus replied that he had much 
pleasure in forwarding the figs and raisinwine but regretted that be 


——_ 


«Proceedings 0f Indian History Congress (Fifth Session), 1941, 

1, Vide pp. 125136 of New Indian Antiquary. Vol. 1V (July 1941 issue). 

2, Third Edition, Oxford, 1914, p. 147. 

3. [bid p- 220, footnote 1 “Antiochus Soter died between July 262 aad July 261 (B.C.) 
at the ageot sixty four.” According to Smaller Classical Dictionary (ed. F. H. Blakeney), 
London, 1913. p. 47. this kiog of Syria reigned from B.C. 280 to 261, He was the soa of 

sas I, the founder of the Syrian kiogdom. He married bis step mother with whom he fell 
Tove and whom bis father surrendered to him, He fell in battle against 
B.C. 261. 


gotenc 
violently 
the Gaols 
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could not oblige his correspondent with the last named article because it 
was not lawful for Greeks to sell a professor.” 


The above passage makes amusing reading. Obviously the Greek 
professors were not marketable commodities like figs and rai wine in 
those days! If figs from Western Asia were known to Bindusara in the 
3rd century B.C. one wonders how their cultivation on Indian soil took 
more than 1500 years to be effected. Then again one is curious to know 
pellations of the Fig have not been preserved in Sanskrit or 
ature between say B.C. 298 and A.D. 1200. Whatever be the 
reasons for the absence of the fig in Indian sources before A.D. 1000. 
Bindusara’s interest ina Greek professor and figs in the 3rd century B.C, 
has a distinct place in any history of the Fig, whether imported from 
foreign countries or cultivated on Indian soil. Bindusara was tbe son of 
the celebrated Maurya Emperor Candragupta and father of ASoka Maurya, 
Ic is, therefore. possible to presume that even during the time of Canak: 
minister of Candragupta, imported figs may bave been known in India 
though in the Artba3astra of Capakya one fails to notice any reference to 
the figs? 


According to Smith the Deccan or Peninsular India must have been 
subjugated by either Candragupta or Bindusara. Nowa sovereign who 
ruled over the Deccan in the 3rd Century B.C. had sufficient knowledge 
of the foreign figs to enable him to order a few of these figs from his ally 
in Western ut it is a curious contrast with this fact that we find 
ourselves in difficulties as regards the exact or approximate chronology 
of the cultivation of the fig trees in the Deccan, In this connection I 
have already recorded a reference of c. A.D. 1730 when the mother of 
Nana Sahib Peshwa of Poona procured for him nine figs. This reference 
shows the rarity of this fruit at tbat time in the Deccan. Since recording 
the above evidence I bave come across a reference to Anjtra plants ina 
Marathi work* called “Pustaka Mestaka” which according to Mr. 


1. In Chapter XV of Arihasastra Trans. by Sbamasastry, (1929) the following fruits 
relerred to:—grapes, Jambu, jack (rail, Cardhita, cucumber, mango, Karamarda, Vida. 
tamalaka, Matulunga, Kola, Brdare, Sauotra, Parushaka (p. 101). Chap. XVII deals with 
Forest Produce but fruits are not specified. Kaujilya only remarks “Bulbous roots and Fruits 
Are the group of medicines” (p. 105). Chap. XXIV om Agriculture refers to Fruits like 
Vatisphata (pumpkin, gourd and the like), grape. Chap. XXV (00 liquor)—"Fruit of Putraha” 
(p. 132). grapes, masgo, (Sahakara). Phalamia (acid drivk) ftom Fruits (p. 134). Chap, XI— 
“Magofeait" (p.79). Batulings (p. 80). 


2. BLS, Mandal, Irioptta (7), pp. 27-56. 
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Rajawade, the Maharashtra historian was composed during the reign of 
Rajaram Chatrapati (A. D. 1689-1700).' This inference is in keeping with 
the date of the MS of the work viz. Saka 1667-a. D. 1745. The MS was 
found at Masur in the Satara District. of the Bombay Presidency. 
This work gives a list of trees to be recorded by the village official in his 
books. In this list* I find a mention of Aajira tree along with other trees 
of economic value to government. If Rajawade's inference about the date 
of the the work is correct we have reason to believe that figs had come 
to be cultivated in the Deccan before say A.D. 1690. Their economic 
value to government naturally led to the Anjira plant being included in 
the list of cultivated plants, which the village official was required to 
maintain possibly under the orders of the then government. If in 
northern India Raja Madanapala ruling on the bank of the Jumna in A. D. 
1374 refers to the properties of Anjira in his Materia Medica called 
the Madanavinodanighanju, we find in the Deccan a Marathi writer 
of c. A. D. 1690 recording the Anjira plant among plants of economic 
value to government, Further references to the cultivation of the fig or 
Anjtra in Indian provinces need to be recorded from Indian Vernacular 
sources, if possible. In spite of the sweetness and delicious nature of the 
fruit the Anjira had a very slow course in its cultivation on Indian soil, 
unlike tobacco, which within 50 years of its advent in India between A. D. 
1600 and 1650 was cultivated in the Deccan in abundance. In fact the 
Bijapur Sultans had a regular Tobacco Department with a special Officer 
in charge of it. As Antiochus was the king of Syria between B. C. 280 
and 261 the reputation of figs in Syria must have been sufficiently great 
to attract the attention of his contemporary Bindusara, the then 
sovereign of India. The despatch of Syrian figs to India in the 3rd 
Century B.C. is in harmony with the references to figs in the Old 
Testament of the Bible (say between 330 to 160B.C,). It would, therefore, 
be useful to investigate if any sculptures of the Indo-Greek period of 
Indian history contain any representation of the fig plant, its leaves or 
fruit; but, I leave this problem to thestudentsof Indian Archaeology 
and sculpture for the present. 


2. 


30, This is a fine list of (ruit beariog and other plants, that were grows in 
the Deccan when the work was composed, 


36. Some Notes on the History of Candana (Sandal) 
in general and of §veta-candana 


(white sandal) in particular— 
Between B.C. 500 and 900 A.D." 


Yule and Burnell make the following remarks on Sandal (Candana) 
in their Hobson—dJobson (London, 1903, pp, 789-790) 

“SANDAL, SANDLE, SANDERS, SANDAL-WOOD — S. From Low Latin 
Santalum......coming from the Arab. Sandal and that from Skt. Chandana, 
The name properly belongs to the fragrant wood of the Santalum album 
L. Three woods bearing the name Santalum, WHITE, YELLOW and RED 
were inofficial use in the middle ages. But the name red Sandal-wcod 
or Red Sanders has been long applied, both in English and Indian 
vernaculars to the wood of Pterocarpus santalina, L, a tree of South India, 
the wood of which is inodorous but which is valued for various purposes 
in India (pillars turning etc.) and is exported as adye-wood. According to 
Hanbury and Flackiger this last was the Sanders so much used in the 
cookery of the middle ages for colouring sauces etc. In the opinion of 
those authorities it is doubtful whether the red sandal of the mediaeval 
pharmacologists was a kind of the real odorous sandal-wood, or was a 
wood of Pteroc. Santal. It is possible that sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other was meant. For onthe one hand, even in modern 
times we find Millburn (see below) speaking of the three colours of the 
real sandal-wood ; and on the other hand we find Matthioli in the 16th 
century speaking of the red sandal as inodorous. 

It bas been a question how the Pterocarpus santalina came to be 
called sandal-wood at all. We may suggest as a possible origin of this, 
the fact that its powder “mixed with oil is used for bathing and purifying 
the skin.” (Drury s. v.), much as the true sandal-wood powder also is 
used in the East.” : 

The following usages of “Sandal” are next recorded in the Hobson— 
Jobson :— 

¢. A.D. SA5 — “Sandalwood” (Cosmos in Cathay etc.) 

A.D, 1298 —“Sandal” (Marco Polo. Geog. Text ch. exci). 


CAD. 1300—“......colour it with Saunders” (Wright, Domestic 
Manners, etc.350). 
A.D. 1554 — “Santal” (Matthioli—old Fr. version—liy, i. ch. xix). 


© Now Indian Antiquary, Vol. VII (1946), pps 157-182. 
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A.D. 1563 — “Sandal grows about Timor which produces the largest 
quentity and it is called Chundana and by this name it is known in all the 
regions about Malaca, and the Arabs being those who carried on the 
trade of those parts, corrupted the word and called it Sandal. Every Moor 
whatever his nation calls it thus...... " (Gracia, fol. 185 v.). 

A.D. 1984 — “Sandals” from Cochin and Malacca (Wm. Barret in 
Hakl. ii. 412). 

A.D. 1613 -- “Sandal trade" (Bocarro, Decada, 723). 

AD. 1615 — “Sanders-wood" (Samsbury, i. 380). 


A.D. 1813 — “Sandal” (red, yellow and white shades of the same 
colour, Milburn, i, 291). 

A.D. 1825 — “Red Saunders” (from Coromandel coast imported to 
England for dying)—(Milburn, ed. 1825, p. 249). 

The foregoing chronology for Sandal from foreign sources clearly 
shows the reputation of Candana among foreigners for about 1500 years. 
I may add to the above references the following remarks of Nairne (285 of 
Flowering Plants of Western India, 1894) :— 


Santalum album— 


vuhabitat from Poona southwards, elsewhere planted. The 
Abbé Raynal describes it under the unromantic name of the Sanders tree. 
Some authorities consider that the algum or almug tree (1 Kings X. 11; 
2Chron. ii. 8 ete.) was the Sandal (Dictionary of the Bible) but Hooker 
thinks it was probably either Pterocarpus Santalimus, or Bombay 
blackwood (Teachers’ Bible). The ancient Hindoos had no liking for the 
tree Sir M. Williams quotes from the “Hitopadesa": “The root is 
infested by serpents, the blossoms by bees, the branches by monkeys, the 
summit by bears. In short there is not a part of the Sandal tree that is 
not occupied by the vilest impurities.” 


The chronology of the Chandana® in its cultural perspective can be 
easily recorded on the strength of extant texts, Jain, Buddhist and 
Brahmanical, We must, however, study in detail the varieties of candana 


1. This remark is contradicted by the evidenceabsut the popularity of the Candana 
tree and lis products in Iodia for more than 2000 ¥ ‘What the rose was to the Persians, 
the Candana was to the Indians, as vouched by the literatureof Persia aod India, 

2, The Paharpur Copper-plate inscription of A.D. 478-9 mentions “Sandal”, incense 
ete, as requisites for Jaina Arhats (seo p.730f Jaina Antiquary, Jan. 1947 and Bpi. Indica 
XXII, 63-4 and B,C. Law Vol Ml, pp. 252-3), This inscription is of the Gupta year 159, 
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known to ancient Indians and their products used in the domestic and 
court life of our ancestors through successive centuries of Indian 
cir tion. With a view to facili ing such a study I note below a few 
references which will indicate the landmarks in the history of the candana 
plant in India — 

(1) Inthe list of Vedic Plants recorded by Dr. G. P. Majumdar 
(B.C. Law Volume, I, 1945, pp. 645-668) no reference to candana is found, 
though he records some other fragrant plants like—Auksagandht (A. V. 
iv, 37, 3) mentioned along with Guggulu and Naladi; Kustha (A. V. y, 
4etc); Pula (A. V.iv, 37,3; Pramundant (Kaus. Satra, viii, 17 etc.) a 
sweet-scented plant, etc. 

(2) The word candana is found in the following Upanisads :— 

(i) Vasudeva Upanisad, (ii) Gopicandana Upa. and 
pUarvatapant, (see Jacob's Concordance, Bombay, 1891, p. 352), 
The references recorded by Jacob do not mention any variety of candana 
assuch. The Vasudeva Upa. mentions kuwkuma along with candana. 
The Bhagavadgita contains no reference to candana (see Bhagavadgita 
Word-Index by P. C. Diwanji, Bombay 1946). 

(3) The ArthaSastra of Kautilya contains detailed observations 


about candana in Ch. XI of Book II (p.79 of Eng. Trans. by Shama 
Sastry, 1929) :— 


“(As to) candana (sandal) : 


) Rama. 


Satana is red and smells like the earth®; GoSirsaka is dark-red and 
smellslike fish ; Hi indana is of the colour of the feathers of a parrot 
and smells like tamarind or mango fruit ; likewise Tarnasa‘; Grameruka 
isred or dark-red and smells like the urine of a goat ; Daivasabheya is red 
and smells like a lotus flower, likewise Aupaka (Japaka); Jongaka* 
and Taurapa® are red or dark-red and soft ; Maleyaka’ is reddish whit 


3. Like the smell of the earth when raia water falls apoa it — Com. 

4. This Is of the coloar of the feathers of a parrot aod of sour smell — Com. 

5 Prodoct of the couotry of Kamarupa, Assam —Com. 

6. Is this Maleyaha Candana identical with the Blalayaja ? The colour of the Alaleyaka 


fs mentioned 03 fandurakta (reddish white) while according to me Malayaja—S'veta 
Candana (white Sandal). 


7. The Sacshrittest forthis passage reads as follows on p. 78 :-— 
"Cannon 


Satanam raktam bhmlgandhi (1) 
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Kucandana is as black as Agari (resin of the aloe) or red or dark-red and 
very rough; Kalaparvataka is of pleasant appearance ; Kosakarapar- 
vataka (that which is the product of that mountain which is of the shape 
of a bud) is black or variegated black; Sttodaktya is black and soft and 
smells like a lotus flower ; Nagaparvataka (that which is the product of 
Naga mountain) is rough and is possessed of the colour of Saivala 
(Vallisneria); and Sakala is brown.” 

Light, soft, moist, (asyana, not dry), as greasy as ghee, of pleasant 
smell, adhesive to the skin, of mild smell, retentive of colour and smell, 
tolerent of heat, absorptive of heat, and comfortable to the skin,—these 
are the characteristics of Sandal (Candana).” 

We may here note that in the above elaborate and minute account 
of candana and its varieties given in the Arthasastra there is no refcrence 
tothe white sandal (Sveta-candana) which we get in some late works. 
The colours of candana varieties mentioned by Kautilya are red, dark- 
red, black, colour of the feathers of a parrot, colour ofSaivala, and reddish 
white, but not pure white. 


(4) We are familiar with the following verse* which associates 
canadana with the Malaya mountain :— 


Gostrsakarnkilatimram matsyagandhi (2) 
Haricandanam suk-voateavarpamimragandhi (3) 
Taruasam ca (4) 

Gramerukam caktam rakiakAlam v5 bastamdte 

Daivasabheyar raktam padmagaodhi (6) 

Japakam ca (7) 

Jofgakam raktam raktakilam vi snigdham (8) 

Taurn pam ca (9) 

Mateyakam panduraktam (10) 
Kucandanais kilaraksamagurukslam rakiam rakiakalam va (11) Kalaparvatakaroana- 
vadyavargam vi (12) Kosakaraparvataka kslam kala va 13) 
padmabham kAlasnigdham va (15) Nagaparvat 
ckalemhapilamiai.”” 


8, Vide p. 1760f Sublasitaratnabhandagara, N.S. Prest, Bombay. 1911—Some other 
verses which conneet the Canadan plant with the Sfalaya mountain may be noted be 
Page 312 — ““Afataya/arasaviliptatanavah ...... abbisarikSh W 2311 
Page 63 — ‘“Matayabhuvivirudhas candanensbbivtddho 
Na bhajati bila venuh saurabham candanasya |" 
Page 90 — “‘Afalayacalagandhona windhaoam candantyate, 
Pages 248-9 — Verses 40-61 on anyobtis regarding Canadana — Some of these verses 
associate Candana with the Malaya mouainio. A few verses refer to 
presenceul serpents on the Candana trees. 
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ja sarhtatagamanadanadaro bhavati | 
malaye bhillapurandhri cundanataru-kasthamindhanam kurute W" 
In connection with the above association of candana with the Malaya 
mountain I have to state that we have the following testimony for it from 
a Chinese source of the 7th century A.D. — 

Shaman Hwui Li, the pupil of Hiuen-Tsiang (a D. 645) describes 
inhis Life of Hiuen-Tsiang (Trobner, 1911, p. 140) the Sandal and 
Camphor’ trees in the country of Malakata bordering on the sea-coast as 
follows :— 

“To the South of this Kingdom bordering on the sea is Malayagiri, 
with its precipices and ravines, towering upwards and lying deep. Here 
is found the WHITE SANDAL-SCENTED tree, the Chandaneva tree. This 
tree is like the white poplar. Its substance being of a cold nature many 
kinds of SNAKES frequent the trees during summer but in the winter 
they conceal themselves in the ground. Thus this kind of sandal tree is 
distinguished. 

If the above description of the white candana tree growing on the 
Malayagiri is true to facts we have in it reliable evidence of a foreign 
source regarding the production of white candana tree on Indian soil 
in the 7th century A.D. The question now arises: Was the white 
candana known to Indians earlier than. A.D. 500? Ifthis white variety 
of candana had been known to Kautilya he would not have failed to refer 
in his elaborate account of the candana varieties, red, black, greenish, 
reddish white etc. 


(5). C. V. Vaidya in his Epic India (Bombay, 1933, p. 139) records a 
description of Yudhisthira’s daily life as given in Chap. 82 of the Drona- 
parvan of the Mahabharata. This description contains a reference to 
sandal-scented water and red sandal wood as will be seen from the 
following extract :-— 

“Yudhisthira rose in the morning and having performed the necessary 
duties went t0 the bath-room. One hundred and eight bath servants 


“Atiparicayadav: 


9. Shaman Li describes tbe Camphor tree as follows : —“‘Agaia there is the Karpnra 
scented tree. It islike tbepiae in itstruok,but leaves different, as alto its blossoms and 
t. When the tree is catdows andfall of sup, it has no sceat but when it has beea cat 
le there is found the scented portion, ia 


Dragoobrala Scent (camph 
In the Gandhayubti Section of Brhatsarshitaol Varébamibira (c. 4. D. 500) mention is 
made of wfgakarplire, karptra, caodana elc,, and (gmbula,pUgaphala, kakkola, etc. 
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bathed him with sandal-scented water poured out of golden pots after 
having rubbed him with medicinal preparations. He then wound about 
his head a swan-white turban in order to drainoff the wetness of his head. 
Besmeared’® with red sandal wood and putting on newly washed clothes 
and a garland he sat for some time doing his Japa facing the east and 
with his hands clasped in adoration.” 


Reference is made in the above passage to the red sandal wood used 
for besmearing the body. I would like to know from scholars who have 
made an intensive study of the Mahabharata if they have noticed in this 
Epic any references to the white sandal (Sveta candana). 

(6) In the Kugfantmata of Damodara Gupta of Kashmir (c. A.D. 
756-786) edited by T. M. Tripathi, Bombay, 1924, we find the following 
references to candana :— 


Verse 102 —Candanapankah pahkeruhantrabaraghanastram” 
(Ghanasara=camphor). 
Verse 607 —"Ghanasira-kunkuma—candana-dhapai 


Tt is not clear from the above references whether the sandal referred to 
as candana was white or red. 


(7) The Amarakosa (Kanda lI, Chap. 6—manusya-varga) mentions 

camphor or karpara in the following line :— 

“Atha ka'rporamastriyam | 

ghanasara candrasamjfiah sitabhro himavaluka 1! 130 0" 
and then mentions the synonyms of candana as also its varietics as 
follows :— 

“Gandhasaro malayajo bhadrasricandano’striyam |" ™ 
The AmarakoSa further records the varieties of candana as follows :— 

“Tailaparnika goSirse haricandanamastriyam 1) 131 II" 
Bhanuji Diksita explains — 

“Taileti | tilaparne vrksabhede jata | ... 

“Tailaparnt malayaje érivase sihlake’pi ca” 


iti Medini | gob 


10. On p. 156 of Epic India C. V. Vaidya observes =—""The people of the South such 
as Paudya, Kerala and other countries are described as decked with garlands. haviog red 
teoth, wearing clotbes dyed ia diverse colours. aod haviog bodies bevmeared with powder 
(gadbacurpavactrpitsh"—Karnaparvan. XUl (17). 

11, Bhdaujl Diksita (c. A.D. 1630) explaios this line aod quotes oth: 
and Trikandsoga in support of bis explacation of the syooayms (or sandal vir. gandhasar 
qalayaje, bhadras‘ri and candaoa, (Vide p, 383 of Amaratory. N S, Press Wombay. 
1903). 
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Sitsamiva | -tailaparnagosirsau akaravasya iti svaml (=Kslrasvami 
¢. A.D. 1050) | harerindrasya candanam | hari kapilavarnam 
candanam | ‘Haricandanamastri syattridasanim mahttuhe | 
napurisakam tu goSirse jyotsnd kunkumayorapi’ iti Medini 11 
candanavisesanim prthak prthak |i" 
Among the four synonyms of sandal mentioned by Amara the synonym 
malayaja (product of the Malaya mountain) may indicate the white 
sandal in view of the testimony of Shaman Li about white candana trees 
growing on Malayagiti’® recorded in the Life of Hiuen-Tsiang pointed by 
me already. 


The Amarakosa also records 5 synonyms of red sandal :-— 

“Tilaparol tu pattrangam rafijanam raktacandanam | kucandanam ca.” 

The only variety of candana which can be identified with white 
sandal appears to be the malayaja mentioned by the Amarakosa. We 
must, therefore, hunt up the antiquity’ of this term or its synonyms in 
Sanskrit literature and allied sources prior to say A.D. 500. 

(8) The medical glossary called the Dhanvantari Nighanju supposed 
to be earlier than the AmarakoSa refers to white sandal (Sveta-candana) 
in the following verse quoted by K. M. Vaidya in his Astangahrdayakosa, 
1936, p. 214) :— 

“Candanam gandhasaram ca mabactham Svetacandanam | 
bhadrasristu malayajam gosirsam tilaparpikam i” 


12, Cl, Pacatantra 1. 41— "Vind malayamanyatra candaoam na prarohi 
AsfaAgahrdasakora by K. BM. Vaidya, Trichur 1936, p. 429 we find the followiog remarks 
0 Sala ya— 

‘Malayah, sUtrasthana 5 parvatavis‘esab, one of the seven pricipal chains of moun 
taios io India, It is most probably wo be identified with the southern portion of the Ghats 
ranbing {rom theSouth of Mysore aad forming the eastern bouadary of Travancore.’ 

13. Kalidasa io his sfatuntata refers to the sandal tree aod its natural home the 
‘4 mouataio ia Act 1V as follows— 

“‘Kathamidaotm ttasyaskit paribhras}i malayatajonmulitS candanalateva devdotare 


paisage as follow:—"How now removed from my foster-father’s sido like a teadril of the 
Sandal tree oprooted from theslopesof Malaya, shall I support life ia a strange place 2”. 
Frequent allosion is made to this tree being infested bysnakes (see Raghuvariisa, 1V, 46, 48 
acdHstopadesa p. 15820f Jobasoo’s 1st Ed.)—Shaman Li's remarks support this allusion as 
we haveseen above. Kalidasa bimself refers to black serpent and Candana tree in Act Vil, 
verse 182 of the Sfabuntala -— 

“-Sattvasadyrayasutho'piddsyate 1 K¢ypasarpa-visunevacandacam Ut 182 11 
Phioy in bis Natural History (Book XII (XVIIN} describes trees of countries adjacent to 
India. In this description he obverves:—"'There was also aplant with a very strong scent, 
thas was fall of tiny snakes whose bite was insiantly fal.” (Vide p, 25 of Trans, by H. 
Rackhaw, Vol.lV—LoebClamicalLibrary). 
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In this verse the several names (namani) of sandal are mentioned. 
While the term malayajaindicates the topography of the region where 
sandal was produced, the term Svetacandana indicates its colour. It is 
possible to identify malayaja with Svetacandana in view of Shaman Li's 
evidence. 

(9) Aparitka (¢. A.D. 1100) in his commentary on the Yajfavalkya 
Smrti (ed. in Anandishram Sans. Series, Poona, 1903, Vol. I, p. 483), 
Chap. [—Sraddhaprakarana, quotes the following verse from Brahma- 
purana which distinctly mentions Svetacandana (white sandal) :— 

“svetacandanakarpUta-kurhkumani ca | 

vilepanirthath dadyattu yadvanyatpitrvallabham it" 
It would appear from this reference that the white sandal had become 
current in India long prior to A.D. 1100. 

(10) Inthe Bhavaprakasa of Bhavamisra (c. A.D. 1550) dhavala- 
candana (white sandal) is referred to in the following line 

“curnalehdsavasnehab sadhya dhavalacandanaih" 
(See p. 214 of Astangahrdayakosa by K. M. Vaidya). 

(11) In the Rajanighantu of Narahari (c. A.D. 1450) two varieties of 
Svetacandana viz. vefta and sukvadi are mentioned. We are further 
informed that the hills near the Malaya mountain produce candana called 
Vetta :— 


“Candanam dvividham proktam vettasukvadisamjiakam | 
veftarh tu sardravicchedam svayam Suskam tu sukvadi 1! 
malayadrisamipasthah parvatah veftasamjfiakah | 
tajjdtam candanam yattu veffavacyam kvacinmate It" 
(see p. 214 of A. Hr. Kosa by K. M. Vaidya). 
(12) Vangasena (between c. A D. 900 and 1100) is quoted by Hemadri 
(c. A.D. 1260) in his commentary on the Astangahrdaya (Cikitsa Sthana, 
Chap. 2-p. 582 of Paradkar Shastri edition, Bombay, 1939). In this long 
extract we find references to candana, raktacandana (red sandal) and 
sitacandana (white sandal) in the treatment of raktapitta (leprosy). 
Shri Bappalal G. Vaidya in his Nighangu Adarsa (Part II, Broach, 1928, p. 
346) quotes the following line from Vangasena which refers to sveta- 
candana (white sandal) :— 
“$vetacanadankalkena hilamocabhavam rasam | pibanmasorikarambhe 
(13) Cakrapanidatta (c. A.D. 1060) mentions “dhavalacandana” in 
explaining the term agryacandana used by Caraka in the following line 
in vimanasthana, ch. 6. (p, 256 of Carakasamhita) N.S. Press, Bombay, 
1941) :— 
Caraka:— ... ksane ksane agryacandanapriyangu ... anugataisca 
abhiproksapam ... .” 
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Cakrapani :—agryacandanarh dhavalacandanam” 
Tcannot say how far Cakrapanidatta is correct historically in equating 
agrya (best)candana of Caraka with dhavala candana (white sandal) 
known to him. 

(14) Sarangadhara Samhita, a medical work assigned to the 14th 
century A.D. (between A D. 1300 and 1400) mentions “tagaracandana” in 
its recipe for Satavarttaila in the following line :— 

“3atavarl devadaru mars! tagaracandanam.” 

( Verse 710 of Khanda II, Ch. 9 of the Edition (Poona, 1917) by P. L. 
Vaidya and Y. G. Dikshit.] 

The term “tagaracandana” is translated in Marathi as “pandhra 
candana” (White Sandal). 

(15) Mammata (c. A.D. 1100) in his Kavyaprakasa, Ullasa X (p. 789 

of the Edition of 1917 with Jhalkikar's commentary) quotes the following 
stanza" as an example of samanya alarhkara :— 


“Malayajarasaviliptatanavo navaharalatavibhositah 
sitataradantapattrakrtavaktraruco ruciramalarhsukah | 

SaSabhrti vitatadhamni dhavalavati dharamavibhavytam gatah 
priyavasatim prayanti sukhameva nirastabhiyo’ bhisarikab 1 557" 


In this verse women proceeding to meet their lovers on a moon-lit night 
aredescribed. Being clad in white from top to toe they are fearless of 
being detected owing to their whiteness being completely merged in the 
moon-light. Their garments and ear-ornament and bodies besmeared 
with the pastes of sandall(malayaja) are all white. Hence there is no 
contrast of colours which can mark them out on a moon-lit landscape. 

It is clear from the above verse that the colour of sandal paste used 
by these women was quite white, consequently the term malayaja (sandal 
fromthe Malaya mountain) used in the above verse definitely means 
white sandal or Svetacandana or dhavalacandana. Pandit Jhalkikar in 
bis commentary points out that the above verse “malayaja etc.” has been 
quoted by Vamana(c. A.D. 800) in his Kavyalamkarasatravytti (Chap. 3 
of Adhikarana IV). In view of this evidence we are warranted in 
concluding that the sandal known as malayaja about A.D. 800 was 
definitely of white colour and that it came from the Malaya mountain. 
This evidence confirms the statement of Shaman Li that the sandal tree 


14. Tam thanbfal to my friend Dr. K. N. Watave of the S. P. College, Poona, for 
directing my attention to this stanza, 
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growing on the Malayagiri was white sandal. Shaman Li's evidence is 
about 150 years earlier than Vamana’s as Hiuen-T siang returned to China 
from India in 645 AD. Shaman Li wrote his Life of Hiuen-Tsiang as 
asupplement to his guru's Record. 

(16) Hemacandra (A D. 1088-1172) in his lexicon Abhidhanacinta- 
mani (III—Martyakanda, verse 302) describes a cosmetic called yaksa- 
hardama prepared by mixing up karpara, aguru, kakkola, kastirt and 
candana. In his commentary he quotes Dhanvantari in support of this 
recipe as follows ;— 

“Dhanvantaristu — 
“Kunkumagurukastirl karporam candanam tatha | 
mahasugandhimityuktam namato yaksakardamah tI” 


He then gives the varieties of candana and explains them as follows : 
() Srikhandam—3tiya khandayati. 
(2) Robanadruma- rohanicalasya drumah. 
(3) Malayaja—malayadrerjatah. 
(4) Candana—candyate hladyate anena. 
(5) Bhadrasrt. 
(6) Phalakt . 
(7) Haricandana—hareh indrasya candanam or harikapilam va 
tacea ati SItam pitam ca ahuh. 
(8) Tailaparnika—tailaparno gitih akarah asya, 
(9) GoSirsa giribhavatvat gosirsah. 


He mentions the red sandal and its names :— 
(1) Patranga, (2) raktacandana, (3) kucandana, (4) tamrasira, 
(5) raiijana, (6) tilaparnika. 

Manyof the names in the above list are found in the Amarakosa (between 
AD. 500 and 800) including the malayaja, which I presume is white 
sandal (santalum album L) in view of the evidence of Shaman Li (c. 650) 
and Vamana (c. A.D. 800) already recorded by me. 

(17) The Karandavyaha, an early Sanskrit Buddhist-text (Calcutta 
the following references to sandal (candana) :— 
Page 56 —"Vividhani candana-karpOra-kastarikadini dharayati |" 
ivyah ca aguru-drumavrkssh sugandhah candanavrksib” 

(18) The Bhela Samhita, one of the earliest medical texts like 
Carakasamhita, contains many references to candana. I note some of them 
from the Calcutta Edition, 1921 (ed. by Asutosh Mookerjee) :— 

Page 2—"candanasya ca yat sararh badarat khadirasya ca.” 

Page 7—Syamakagurucandanam,” 

Page 114 —"yaScandanamivabhat 
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Page 123 —Mahapadmataila (Recipe). 
“‘darbhavetasamolani candanam madhukami.bala. 

Page 174 —“Candanam nilamutpalam.” 

Page 205 —Molakataila (Recipe). 

—“vaca cagurucandanam.” 
Page 206 --Rasnitaila (Recipe). 
—"Candanam patipelavam. 
Page 214 —Udumbaradilepa (Recipe). 
—"madhukam candanam tilah” 

Page 217 —"“Raktacandanadigdhangah (kantals). 

Page 251 —“Candanaisca sapadmakaib 

Page 264 —"“Candanam padmakam caiva.” 

Page 267 —Draksa madhukacandanaib. 
The above references clearly show how candana had become a recognised 
item of the materia medicaof the time of the Bhela Samhita. It was 
freely used in the preparation of some medical oils like rasnataila, 
mahapadmataila, malakataija etc. These references, however, do not give 
us any idea about the species of candana used for these preparations. 

(19) Another early medical compendium viz, the Kasyapasamhita 
(ed. by Rajaguru Hemaraja of Nepal, N. S. Press, Bombay, 1938) contains 
numerousreferences to candana as willbe seen from the extracts noted 
below :— 

Page 73 —(Balagrahacikitsita) 

—“tallsapatram naladam tatha candanasariva 


etaistailam samam siddhametc.” 
Page 133 —(Chapter on dhapakalpa)"* —Recipe for varuna dhfpa. 


45, This chapter is important as It gives recipes for the following dhnpas which were 
earrent aboot 2000 years ago ‘—KaumdradhOpa, mBhes'varadhGpa, igneyadapa, bhadraikara- 
dbopa, rakaghoadhtpa, uttamadhupa daySigadhpa, mohadhipa, varunadhOpa caturadgi- 
kadhOpa, oacdakadhupa, kagadbOpa.sridhupa,grahaghnadhtpa, popyadhips 
brabmadbupa, pratidbupa, siddharthakadhUpa, arigjadhopa, gapadhOpa. svast 
aMbedbUparete. The text refers toforty hindsof dhopas (p. 135) :— 

“Siddbaribirtbie'ceti dbUpSstecatvarineadudahtuh | 

bbigagsiddbikara ntaim potrads rogandyandh I 
Thesedhu pats of different kindsof incense were ased oot only for medical purposes but also 
(for scaringawayghou supposed to cause ill health, They had also some 
valoe as perfames as some of the ingredientsused Io them were aromatic. The chapter oo 
dhgpabsl po is concludedwith thes tory about theoriginol the dhupas :—The Ryis weredis- 
tarbed io their penance by rabsasas. They approached Vanhi (Fire) for help. Vunhi 
wave them these dhopas as a means toscare away these rakjasas—This is a mythical story 
aboot the origia of dhapas with a religious back-groand. follows a dbUpa-japy 
“‘Agaistva dbUpayato, brabma tv dbtpa yate......namodevebbya tijapet."* 
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—"Smrtath Srivestaka......ra laksaipadmaka-candanam I 
sadevadaru surasarh Salajarh ceti yojayet | 
dhapo'yath varuno nama grismakale praSasyate.” 
Page 280 — (Satikopakramanlya—adhyaya). 
—"siriva candano$iradraksapadmakasadhitam |" 
—“candanasya ca kalkena siddhath sarpirjvarapaham Ii 124 11 
Candan&dyena siddhara patolidyena va ghrtam | payayet...” 
Page 283 — “kalkena sdrivd Sunthi lodhradadima-candanaih. 
Page 200 — (kukkunacikitsita) 
—‘‘Sarpimandam suriigram ca aindrit candanameva ca" 
Page 297 — (Visarpacikitsa) 
“Gudtcim madhukam caiva candanam ceti tat pibet” 
"Usiraa candanarh caiva Sadvalam Sankhamutpalam" 
—“Hriberarh candanosiram etc,” 
—“Vidarlth candanosirara tatht candanasarivarh” 
—“Patolanimbamustanarm candanoSirayorapi" 
Page 298 — “Tallsath..... candanadvayam." 
—“Malani candanoSiram......" 
“Kalkail ‘andananarh vipacitam.” 
Page 304 —(Pittacarmadala cikitsita)—carmadala is a kind of leprosy 
or cutaneous disease. 
—"“‘sukla candanarasaiijana. 
—“yastImadhuka-candanakalko va” 
“candana-bhadramusta...”. 
—“candanoStrakalko va." 
—"“candanaksira kakoll...” 
Page 313 — (Sothacikitsita). 
—“abhaya...madhucandanaih.” 


Page 316 — “ubhe haridre... yastimadhakacandanaih.” 
Page 317 — “Snlacikitsa). 


ayy th...candanambuprasiktsrb.” 

Page 324 — “(Astajvaracikitsa). 
—“candanagurubalhika 

“sacandanayavosir: 


Page 60 — “raktapuspambaradhara raktacandanarnsit: 
Pags 105 — (Dhatricikitsita). 
—“tvakpatrarb candanoS$iram.” 


The extracts show how candana was prescribed against several diseases in 
ancient India but unfortunately they do not reveal what particular species 
orvariety is meant by the term candana used in them. The rakta- 
candana is of course different from candana, On page 298 the expression 
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“candanadvayam" is used but it is difficult to say whether it means 
(1) candana and (2) raktacandana or two varieties of candana itself. 


(20) Principal Bappalal G. Vaidya in his Nighantu Adarsa 
(Broach, 1928, Part II. p. 345) records the following references to candana 
from the Caraka-Sarhhita :— 

(i) Raktapitte— “candanatulyabhagikab” (Ciki. cb. 4). 

Gi) Raktaréasam snigdharaktasarhgrahane — 

“ sanagaraSacandanarasasca t" (Ciki. ch. 9). 

Gil), Hikkayarn — “navayeccandanarh vapi" (Ciki. ch. 21). 

(iv) Vamane — “Dhatrirasenottamacandanarh va" (Ciki. ch. 23). 

(v) Raktatisare — “candanarhtandulambhasa” (Ciki. ch- 10) 
References from the Susruta Samhita recorded by Vaidya are :— 

Pradare — “candanakvathameva va (4irlra ch. 2). 
) Sukramehe — “kelaubhacandanakasayath va (Ciki. ch. 11) 

(ii) Mafijisthamehe — “maiijistbicandanakasayam" (Ciki. ch. 11). 

These references to candana do not give us any particulars about 
the exact variety of candana which was used in medical practice 2000 
years ago. The terms “uttamacandana” used by Caraka in Chikitsa, 
Chap. 23 corresponds to the term “agracandana” used by Caraka in 
Vimana* Chap. 6. Dallana explains this term as “dhavalacandna™ or white 
sandal. 

(21) Patafjali (c. 150 BC.) in his Vyakarana Mahabhasya 


comments on the sttra of Panini (228) — “Tatsthaiéca gunaib 21” as 
follows :— 


“ Sastbigunaih sasth! samasyate iti vaktavyarht brahmanavarnah 
candanagandhah patahasabdah nadighossh" (see page 413 of Kielhorn's 
Edition, Vol. I, Bombay, 1692). Itisclear from this reference that a 
Scented variety of candana was current in India about 250 B.C. as the 
term “candanagandha™ (odour of sandal) indicates. This reference is in 
barmony with tbe references to candana in the early medical sambitas of 
Caraka, SuSruta, Bhela and Kasyapa recorded by me already. 


(22) In the Word-Index to Papini-Satra Pagha and Parisistas 
(B.O.R. Institute, Poona, 1935) the following references to candana are 
noted from linganufasana and ganapatha only :-— 

Gi) gavapatha (pp. 384 and 703) — “candana 217, 5.” 
i) linganusasana — “candana 76", 
The Index does not record any references to candana in the Katyaya- 


navartika, Asfadhyayt, Dhatupotha, Sakafayanasadhitasabdab and 
Phissatra. 
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(23) No references to candana are found in the Rgveda, Atharava- 
vedo, Yajurveda and Samaveda. I have consulted the Indices to these 
texts but failed to find any references to candana in them. 

(24) [have already pointed out some references to candana in the 
Mahabharata. I note below a few referencesto candanafromthe Ramayana 
(ed with Marathi Trans. by S. D. Satavalekar, Aundb) Ayodbyakanda 
(1942) — 

Page 21 — “Antabpurasya dvarani sarvasya nagarasya ca 13 U1 

Candanasragbbirarcyant3rh dbapaisca ghranabaribhih” 
(Ayo. 3'13). 
Page 120 — “Varaharudbirabhena sucina ca sugandbing 1 
Anuliptarh parardhyena candanena paramtapam !\" 
(A Sa. 169), 
Here the candana paste used for besmearing the body is stated 
to be of the colour of the blood of a boar and highly scented. 

Page 105 — “Candanagurudbupaigca aarvatah paridbopitam | 2811 

taro purim samatikramya ..." (A. Sa. 14°28). 

Page 127 — “Rajamargam yayau Ramo madbyenaguru-dbopitam tt 3 

Candananarh ca mukbyanamaguronam ca sathcayaih” 
aS (A. Sa. 173-4). 
Page 128 — “Dadarsa tarh rajapatham divi devapatiryatha 1611 
dadhyksata-bavirlajaidhopairagurucandanaib” 
(A. Sa. 1716-7), 
Ayodhyakanda (uttarardba) 1942 — 
Page 57 — “Haricandana'*sathpyktamudakath” (A. Sa, 65'8). 
88... “Candanagurusarhprktadbopasammorchito’ malab | 
Pravati pavanah ... 1 29" (A. Sa. 71°29). 


Page 231 — “Candanena mabarhena yasyangamupasevitam” 
(A. Sa. 10035), 


Page 311 — “Candanagurugandhasca na pravatisamantatah # 201" 
(A, Sa. 115'23), 
— “Candanagurugandh3rmca mabarbarhsca vanasrajah tt 22" 
(A. Sa. 115'22). 
The few references to candana in the Ramayaya collected above show 


16. The Sfasvata Kosa (ed. K. G. Oka, Poons, 1918) of about A.p. 600 refers to 
haricandana as {allows :— 


“kudkumedevavttse ca Haricandanamigyate” (p- 39). 
buphema = salltoo ; devavttya = mandara tree (Apte's Dictionary), 
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how it was used asa perfume in social and domestic life of people living 
in the city as also at the royal court. These references also are not very 
helpful in our inquiry about the species of candana used for several 
purposes such as perfuming water, burning as incense, perparing paste for 
besmearing the body etc. 

(25) In the Manasollasa (c. A.D. 1130) of the Calukya King 
Somesvara (G. O. Series, Baroda, Vol. II, 1939. pp 85-87) there is a 
section called the vilepanabhoga on the King’s use of cosmetics and 
unguents etc. such as (1) yaksakardama, sandhyclepa, pumllingagandha, 
etc. The sandhyalepa is meant for the removal of the odours of body 
sweat. The root of the candana tree to be used for this paste is described 
in detail as follows :— 

“Candanasya tarormolam granthikotaka (ra) karparam 11 984.1 
gandhotkatarh himasparSarh varis(ham tannirapitam! 
yacchedadraktatarn dhatte gharse pltatvameva ca ll 985 I! 

Sose Subhratvamayati svide tiktarasarh bhavet I" 


The sandal root described above is extremely scented and cool to the 
touch as ice; when cut it appears red , when itis rubbed (on a stone) it 
assumes yellow colour, but when it is dried up it becomes white. — Is this 
a description of the root of the white sandal (santalum album) ? 

(2) The poet Bana (Cc. A.D. 630) refers to malayaja in bis 


Kadambart (page 316 of uttarabhaga — B. S. Series) in the following 
lin 


“Malayajajalardrapadmintpattrastaranena.” 


This line mentions “a bed of totus leaves wet with sandal (malayaja)> 
water". Possibly malayaja means here the white sandal. I may note bere 
some more references to candana from the Uttarabhaga of Kadambart :— 


Page 241 — “Karporaksodamiéracandanapankapinda.” 
Page 248 — “Haricandanatasacarcam.” 
Page 251 — “Sarasabaricandanapankacchatachoranena™ 
Page 253 — “Lalataphalakena candanalekbikam.” 
Page 255 — “Candanaparimala iva" ; “sarasaharicandana.” 
Page 256 — “Bhujangtva asahyasamtapalingitacandana.” 
Page 269 — “Parvadigvadhavadanacandanatilake.” 
Page 269 — “Lithpadbbiriva sindracandanadravena yaminim” 
(candrapadaib). 
Page 281 — “Toranabaddhacandanamalam " 
Page 283— (Description of jalamandapa). 
— “Karpurapatavasabaricandana” ; “candanajgaragam.” 
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Page 299 — Haricandanacarca.” 39 
These and other references to candana in Bana's works fully ; 
vatied use of candana in the 7th century A.D. illustrate the 


(21) Dhanapila in his lexicon Paialacchinamamay 
mentions “Malayaruham candanarh” (vide folio 4. MS No.8 (Ad. 973) 
The term “Malayaruha”™ is identical with “malayaja,” which 


5 of 1872.73), 
my view is white sandal growing on the Malaya” mountain, : 


<cOrding to 


(23) The (Prakrit Dictionary) Paiasaddamahannay, 

Govind Das ) records the following usages of candana, “by Har 
Malaya ~ rikhanda ( — Jivajtvabhigamasutra. 3) — ang 
Malaya bhava=Candana (Gaudavaho — Between ap, Yop 
Malayaruha = Candana ( Surasundaricaria, 1, 28 c.g n> 

Candanakastha (Paialaccinamamala —('a.p, gpa" 
(29) Varahamihira (c. A.D. 500) in his Brhatsamhita eter 
candana and Malaya ( Matayaia) in the following extracts from]? ¢° 

Athalye’s edition of Byhatsarhita with Marathi Translation (Ratng 

Jaganmitra Press, 1873) : 7 

chapter on cosmetics (No. 78 — gandbayuketi) 


verse 7 —““KusthenotPalabandhikab samalayah Purvobbaveccam- 
pako” 


It is clear from these references that candana and Malaya ie. the sandal 
growing on the Malaya'® mountain were used in Indian cosmetics in 
Varahamihira's time. Possibly Varahamihira distinguishes malaya( =white 
sandal) from candana in general. 


Candana was also used for making furniture. In Chap. 79 ( Sayyasana- 
laksana) of the Brhatsamhita the use of candana as timber is prescribed 


17, The Mahabharata Krayyoka Parva. — B, O. R. Institute Critical Edition, 3 
297, 14 (Page 1027) refers to the mataya mountain in the following verse :-— 
“Himavan pariyatrasca vindhyo malaya eve ca | 
eatvarah parvatth kena patitt bhuvi tej 
18. Varghaminira refers to Malaya mouotain In Chapter 14, verse 11 as follows :— 
“Atha dakginena latktjion-Sauriktepa-talikatah | 
Girioagaramalaya-dardura-mabenodra-milindya-bbarukacchat 1111" 
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in the following extracts for preparing beds and seats (Sayana and Asana) :. 
verse 2—“‘Asona-syendan-candana 


verse 12 — “Candanamayo ripughno. 
verse 18 — “Amba-syandana-candanavrksanam" 


In Chap, 16 (Candana) we are told that ebe planer Bhrgu or Sukra 
(Wenus) governs materials like grababhaktayab ete. (verse 80 —"Jati- 
uvacSpippalyascandanam ca bhygob"). 

(30) In the Sanskrit Buddhist text Ar yamaijusrimalakalpa, Trivan- 


drum Sans. Series, 1920) there are many references to candana. According 
to Winternitz this work was translated into Chinese between A.D. 980 and 
1000 and into Tibetan in the 11th century (p. 397 of Vol. II of History 
of Indian Literature, Calcutta). According to Marcelle (ibid p. 635) this 
work belongs to the 2nd century A.D. Whatever be the exact date of 
the work we must take it to be prior toc. A.D. 900 in view of its Chinese 
translation between A.D. 980 and 1000 referred to by Winternitz. The 
Trivandrum edtion of this text contains the following references to candana 


andSvega-Candana (white sandal) 
Page 13 — “Gandhamadanab_ simantayatana-samantaprabha-candana 
etc.” (Here “candana isthe name of Pratyekabuddha in 
the mahaparsanmandala) 
Page 27 — “Saptabhimantritath candanodakarh" (Sandal-water) 
— “dhopamantrah 13 candanar karparars kunkumath caiki- 


krtya dhapam dapayet” 
—"“karptra candanakurkumaih'(“gandhamantrah catra 


bhavati namab sarvabuddhanam' etc.) 
Page 37 — “Paficagavyasammisritena candanakarpurakunkumodakena” 
etc, 
Page 38 — “candana-karpora-kunkumavyamifrakena Svetasugandha- 
Puspaib” etc. 
Page 47 — Abutinam karpura-kunkuma candanamisranamaspasahasr- 
ah jubuyat” 
Page 48 — “Tathagatakule candanam......3asyate” 
Page 49 — ‘Sugandbacandana-kunkumabhyaktena pafena mandala 
praveétukanam mukharh vestayitva” etc. 
Page 50 — “Candanakunkumabbyam bastau mraksayitva” 
Page 52 — “Candana-kunkumodakena abhyasificet” 
Page 56 — “$vetacandanars kunkumodakan......$vetacandanakunku- 
makarporam ca ekikrtya......"" 
Page 57 — “apranytgasamuttharh va kubkumacandanadibbib I" 
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Page 58 — “Svetacandanakunkumabbyamanyatarena _anulopahgirh 
karparavasitavadanam? 

Page 60 — “Svetacandanaliptangab hastau uddbrtya Silpinah 4" 

Page 61 — “Tatpagarh see karpOrakutkumacandanadibhirangarh 
vasayitavyath’ 

Page 74 — “Candanakunkumakarpuram ca ekikytya” 

Page 64 —" Svetacandanakunkumabhyaktanamkhadirakasthaihagain 
prajvdlya™ 

Page 86 — “‘Nagakesarakinjalkabutinam svetecandana-karporavyim- 
isranah” 

Page 87 —“Nagakesaractrnanam $svetacandanakarpOravysmiéranar” 

— The sadhaka is to perform the homa at different places 

among which we find the Malaya mountain :— 
“Sahye Malaye caiva arbude gandhamadane| trkore 
parvataraié. smin sadhayet karmamuttamam 9” 


Page 9) — “UStrasvetcandanakunkumam va karpOradibbivyatimisray- 
itva’? 


Page 107 —‘“‘Karnikirapuspanam Suklacand@namisranam.. ...fatasa- 
hsragi juhuyat” 

Page 111 — Candanab, gandhamadanab, ketuh, suketub, sitaketu- 
fetoparinemiéca” (8 pratyekabuddhas) 

Page 121 — “Peafastairvamakaiscapi Svetacandanakutkumaib | prake 
alya yatnato tasmat......" 

Page 137 — “Svetacandanakarpararh kudkumath miérapujitah |" 

Page 138 — uhuyatkunkumacandasam” 

— “évetapadmath samabrtya Svetacandanasayutam™ 

Page 139 — “Nagakesarakarptram candanamkuikumam samam |“ 

Page 144 — “Svetacandanakarporakuakumacca vidhlyate” 

Page 145 — “Svetacandanakarpurakunkumam ca ekikrtya” 


The wealth of references to the Sveta candana or Sukla candana (white 
sandal) in the Aryamafjusrt-malakatpa pointed out in the above extracts 
clearly proves that this white variety of sandal had an honoured place, 
along with karpara’ and Kunkuma (camphor and saffron), in Buddhist 


19, Pandit G.S, Sadble in hls Upanizadvakyamahatosa (ptrvirdba), Bombay, 1940 
jollowing quotations from the Sfandulsopanigod snd Yogasskhepanitad 


yadvat® (sfipdi. 1-7-21) 


jarplro Myamioe Kich kitbioyadh tatre vidyate (Yo. S/i..1-1-49) Jacube 
Concordance to Upanitads recarda 10 reference to Kerpare, 
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ritual and worship long prior to A.D.900. The Karandavyaha, as already 
pointed out by me refers to candana only but does not mention the Sveta- 
candana, In my cursory perusal of the Aryamaftjusrimalakalpa I could 
not trace any reference tothe malayaja sandal though this text refers 
to the Malaya mountain along with Sahya and other mountains. 

(31) In the Saundarananda of Asvaghosa (2nd century A.D.) edited 
by E. H. Johnston, Lahore, 1948, I find the following references to 
canadana and Lohitacandan 

Page 19 — “Niscitamatirasi candanayoma jag3ma duhkhasukhayosca 
vikriyarn” 

Page 27 — “Tatstanodvartitacandanabhyamukto bhujabhyam na tu 
minasena” 

Page 136 — “Praverito lohitacandanakto haimo mahastambha ivavab- 
hase” 

(32) Vatsyayana in his Kamasttra (ed. by Kedarnath, N. S. Press, 
Bombay, 1900) refersto candana in the following extract :— 

—"Tatha candasa-Kuhkumayob pagaphalanath patranam kalayu- 
keanaim......dinam...... 

(33) We have already referred to Kalidasa's reference to candana 
plant on the Malaya mountain in his Sakuntala (Act IV). In his 
Vikramorvasiya (N. S. Press.1914 p. 60) Act III, verse 10, he refers to the 
Malayaja sandal used for smearing the body as follows :— 

— “Kusumagayanam na pratyagram na candramarlcayo, na ca 
malayajath sarvahginath na va maniyastayah” 
(The commentator Ranganatha observes :— 

“Sarvangipith sarvangavyapi malayajam candanarh.” 

In the Reusamhara of Kalidasa (ed. by S. R. Sehgal, Lahore, 1944) we get 
the following references to Candana :— 


“stanaib . sacandanaih" 


18—"Sacandanambuvyajanodbhavanilaib” “breezes produced by 
fans wet with sandal water" 

2:21 — “Kalagurupracuracandanacarcitangayab (naryab)” 

320 — “Haraib sacandanarasath......... 

53 — “Na candanarh candramaricisitalarh” 

612 —“Alipyate candanamanganabhib’ 

66 — “Stanesu sitacandanardrah” — This reference to sitacan- 
dana or white sandal is important for my suggestion that malayaja sandal 
is identical with white sandal. Kalidaea uses the terms malayaja, sitacand- 
ana and refers to the association of the malaya mountain with candana 
and the serpents, who live in the vicinity of the candana plant, 
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VI, 28 — malayanila (breeze from the Malaya mountain). 

(34) Inthe Travels of Fa-hsien (399-414 A.D.) translated by 
H.A. Giles (Cambridge, 1923) we find the following references to 
‘sandal — 

Pages 30-31 — “when Buddha went up to heaven for ninety days to 
preach the faith to his mother, king Prasenajit, longing to see him, caused 
to be carved® in sandal-wood from the Bull's head mountain an image of 
Buddha and placed it where Buddha usually sat.” 

(Perhaps the sandal-wood from the Bull'shead mountain is the 
go-sirsa sandal ). 

Page 72 — (Description of Ceylon)— ‘Sandal-wood, garoo-wood (lign- 
aloes), and all kinds of scented woods were placed at the top” (of the 
funeral pile of wood). 

(35) InI-tsing’s Record (A.D. 671-675) translated by J. Takakusu, 
Oxford, 1896, sandal-wood is referred to in the following extract : 

Page 149 —"The scent is prepared as follows : take any perfume tree, 
such as s@ndal-wood or aloes-wood, and grind it with water on a flat stone 
until it becomes muddy, then annoint the image with it and next wash it 
withwater.” 

(36) Reference to sandal-wood and its perfumesas mentioned in the 
Buddhist Jatakas (between B.C. 300 and A.D. 400) have been recorded by 
RN, Mehta in his Pre-Buddhist India, Bombay, 1939, as follows :-~ 

Pages 202-203 — “Sandal-wood,especially Kasika-candana, was the 

chief raw material and also a finished product in itsef. ( Jataka 
V, p. 302. G 40; I, p. 331). Sandal-wood-powder and oil were 
seanufacsntes (Jataka I, pp. 129, 238, I, p. 273: IV, p. 82 VI. 


(37) Inthe Guhyasamajatantra (G. O. Series, Baroda, 1931) which 
its editor assigns to about 3rd century A.D. we get references to candana 
(sandal) and arpara (camphor) and kunkuma (saffron) as follows — 

Page 8 —“Karporacandanairyuktara gulikam trilohavestita1.” 

Page 99 —*Karparakunkumairyuktam gulikam” etc. 


20, Sbaman LI (c.A.D. 650) ia his Life of Hiven-Tsiang also refersto carved {igures of 
Sandal wood as follows :—= 
sarve (rom sarulal-wood a true likeness of bis (Budd 
‘King Udayana had caused a sandalwood {i 
Treasures from India taken by Hiveo-Tsi 


‘Sandat-sood figure of Duddha"” (with a pedestal 1 {3 inches bigh). It 


10 of Fa-hsien and otbers that the arf of carving images etc. tom 
-wood now current in Mysore etc. bas a clear antiqulty of more than 1500 yaar, 
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(38) The Lalitavistara (ed. by Rajendralal Mitra, Bib, Indica, 
Calcutta, 1877) contains the following references to the candana™ ;— 

Page 19 — “Tasyab sarvaromakupebhyah candanagandhah pravati" 

Page 513 — “Divyaih candanacornaih” 

Page 501 — “Ya ratnapatri abhUta candanamisripikam” 

(39) Mr. Tapo Nath Chakrabarty in his article on “Women in the 
Early Inscriptions of Bengal” (B.C. Law Volume II, 1946, pp. 242-260) 
records valuable information about women in Bengal during a period of 
more than 750 years (A.D. 432-1200). In this information he refers to the 
use of aromatic ingredients as follows :— 

Page 257—Fasbionable ladies were thus in the habit of using musk 
and other aromatics like camphor, SANDAL etc. for their 
decoration. 

Cf. (“Karparairiva poritats) malayajaksodairivalepitam” 
—Iv. 8 of Kysnadvarika Temple 

Inscription)......we have reference in the Deopara Inscription (verse 

31) to the use of sandal powder.” 

The reference to Malayaja (white sandal) used by the women of 
Bengal as found in an inscription is noteworthy for the history of sveta 
candana (white sandal) in India. 

(40) The Ahirbudhnya Samhita (ed, M.D. Ramanujacarya, Adyar, 
1916) refers to candana and raktacandana as follows :— 

Page 344 — “Bhorjapatre likhetvaitatkuhkumaiscandanena tu" 

Page 279 — “raktacandananaliptangam devath padmaih samarcayet” 

Page 387 — “candanagurukarpurakaémiraksodamanditam” 

(41) MarcoPoloin bis Travels (ed, hy Thomas Wright, London; 
1901) A. 1298 describes the island of Nocueran (one of the Nicobar 
islands). In this description be refers tothe white and red kinds of 
sandal as follows :— 

Page 376—“Their woods abound with the noblest and most valuable 

trees, such as the white and the red sandal’, etc. 

(42) Col.G. A Jacob in his Laukika Nyayaajali (Handful of Indian 
Maxims) Part III, N.S.PressBombay, 1911, p. 46, records an interesting 


21. The Vogavasytha (nitvipa prakwrapa otarsrdha~sarga 66, verse 9) refers to 
the white movo-light and compares it with the white Candana fas 
—“Candrafcarcacaturdikkam candanenitmatejasa | 
racayanratrirobinyostamo bantyapi hrdgatam 1191 |" 
(Vide p, 4861 of Acute Magazine, Beaares—Jyeyha—Asadha Number, 1947). 
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simile based on candana from the sftras of Badarayana and the comments 
of the great philosopher Sarhkaracarya on it as follows :— 

“Candananyayah 

The simile of sandal-oil. Baidarayana uses this as an illustration in 
satras 2, 3, 23,24. As the application of a drop of the oil to one part of 
the body produces a pleasant sensation in the whole of it, so soul, abiding 
in one part, namely in the heart, is yet perceived as present in the entire 
frame. Sarhkara's exposition of the former satra is as follows 


Yatha haricandanabinduh SariraikadeSasambaddho'pi san_sakala- 
dehavyapinamalhadash karotyevamatmapi dehaikadeSasthah sakaladehavya- 
pinimupalabdhirh karisyati tvaksambadhaccisya sakalafariragata vedana na 
virudhyate ! tvagatmanoh sarhbandhah krtsnayarh tvaci vartate | tvak ca 
kgtsnafarlravyapinit 

In this explanation Sarnkara presumes candana of Badarayana to be 
identical with Haricandana (yellow sandal). I cannot say how far this 
Presumption is correct as Sarkara lived in the 8th century A.D. while the 
sftras of Badarayana are a few centuries earlier in date than Sarhkara. 

(43) The Kashmirian poet Bilhana in his poem Vikramankadeva- 
carlta (ed. by Buhler, B.S. Series, Bombay, 1875) composed about A.D. 1085 
describes the warlike expeditions of King Vikrama of Kalyan, In this 
description he states that Vikrama destroyed the sandal wood forests 
of the Malaya hills and slew the lord of Kerala (Canto IV, verses 1-18). 


Other references to candana in this poem are :— 
Page 12 — “Candanalepapandubhih. 
Page 17 — “Ardracandanarm" 
Page 26 — “‘Malayadrikunja” and “candanavayu” 
Page 28 — “Malayadrumah", “candanavayu", candananisyanda” 
— “gajonmulitaniksiptacandanadrumasampadah” 
Page 46 — “Candanarasa” 
Page 59 — “Candanapallavanam” 
Page 62 — “Candanadreh” 
Page 74 — “Candanapankavap!" 
Paga 83 —“Candanapadapanam” malayanilah” 
Page 97 — “Candanalepa” 
—"Ksipyatamh Kvacana candanapanducandrikarasabbarab 


kalasibbih” 
Even if the description of the sandal-wood forests on the Malaya 


mountain and their destruction by the elephants of Vikrama is considered 
| bombast it cannot be denied that in Bilhaga's time the Malaya 
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mountains were producing a large number of candana trees. My sugges. 
tion that these candana" trees were of the white sandal gets confirmation 
from Bilhana's use of the term pandu (whitish) as applied to candana in 
the expressions “candanalepapandubhih” breasts...appearing whitish by 
the sandal paste) and candana panduh candrika rasabharah (moonlight 
whitish on account of the candana paste). Iam inclined to suppose that 
in Bilhana’s time (11th century A.D.) the white sandal was extremely 
popular in India and had perhaps put into the background the other 
varieties of candana of different odours so minutely described in the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya. 

(44) Inthe Harivarhsa (ed. with Marathi Trans. by VisnuSastri 
Bapat, Wai, 1911) we notice some references to candana, some of which 
may be noted below :— 

Page 16 — “(HarivarhSamahatmya) 

— “Candanagurukarparakunkumairgandhakadibhib tt 12" 

Page 301 —“(Visnuparva-chap. 89) 

— “Rajobhih sarvapuspansm prktascandanasaityabhyt tt 73 4" 
— “Reme balascandanapankadigdab (verse 1)” 
Page 301 — “(Visnuparva, chap. 70, verse 71) 
— “Haruscamanaya$caiva candananyagurfm ca" 

(45) In the Sarngadharpaddhati (ed, by Peterson, Bombay, 1888, 
vol. I, pp. 468-9) we get the following references to candana, Malaya and 
Malayaja :— 


Stanza 3255 — malayaja 
a » -3256— candana 
Dhtpab { 3) 3257 —candana 
3259 — malaya (= Ma 

Dbapavartib 3260 — candana 


. |, 3262 — malaya ( = malayaja) 

Dipavartib 3263 —candana 
(46). Mr. C. E. Fischer published in 1938a very scholarly article on 
“Where did the sandalwood tree (Santalum Album Linn.) evolve 2” 


in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society, December 1938) 
pp. 458-66. In this article he has recorded evidence in favour of an 


aja) 


(ed, by S. N. Tadpat 
relerence to Candana in the following stanza 8 :— 
—"Adyapi ttt mastpacondonopatkamisrakestOrikaparimalottbavisarpl. 
endbom” 


ar, Poona, 1946, p. 4) we get a 
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Indian origin of the white sandal (santalum album) and that opposed 
toan Indian origin, I give below a brief analysis of this evidence :— 
1— Evidence in Favour of an Indian Origin. 

(a) Ramayana refers to forests of sandal on the islands of the 
river Tamraparni. 

(6) Inhisepic poem Chilappatikaram Ilanko-Atikal, the Tamil 
poet (between 2nd and 5th cent. A.D.) speaks of sandal 
born in the Southern Mountain (Malaya Tenmalai 
piranta chantanam). 

(c) Kalidasa(not later than 5th cent. A.D.) refers to sandal, 
derived from South India (see Raghuvamsa, IV, 48,51). 

(d) Paitcatantra (not later than 5th cent. A.D.) refers to sandal, 
as not flourishing any where except on Malaya. 

(e) Rajasekhara (A.D. 880-920) in his Kavyamtmamsa speaks of 
the Malaya mountain as the homeland of the delightful 

true sandal. 

(f) Hitopadesa (II, 163) refers to sandal trees infested by 
serpents. 

(8) The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea(2ndcent. A.D.) refers 
to“... sandal wood, teak, ebony and black-wood, imported 
from Baragaza (Broach) in Western India to Apologus, 
an important harbour at the mouth of the Euphrates.” 

(h) Kautilya’s ArthaSastra (between 320 B.C. and 300 A.D.) Chap. 
XI, includes sandal among objects entered into treasury. 

(i) Buddhist Jataka Stories (7th cent. B.C.) mention sandal as 
article of toilet. 

G) Sandal-wood was one of the articles of commerce brought 
from India to the Roman Empire. 

(&) Francis Buchanan in Travels in Canara and Mysore 
(A.D. 1807) refers to sandal tree found in quantities at 
many places. “The quantity brought from Coorg during 
the years 1792 to 1798 amounted to about 120C0 candies.” 

Il— Evidence opposed to an Indian origin. 

(a) Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl (1551-1602 A.D.) Vol I, Ain 30, 
page 81 refers to chandan as follows :—"9. sandal-wood 
called in Hindi Chandan. The tree grows in China. During 
the present reign it has been successfully planted in 
India.” 


(b) Garcia da Orta (A.D, 1562) refers to the introduction of the 
sandal tree in his Colloquies etc. p, 399. 
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(ec) Cosmos (Indicopleustes — about A.D. 545) Hak. Society, Vo}, 
98, p. 363, concerning Taprobane (Sumatra), refers to the 
importation of sandal-wood to India from the Malay 
Archipelago. 

(d) Ebn Baithar (about A.D. 1250) in his account of eastern 
medical plants(ed. by Dr. J. Sontheimar, 1842, p. 138) 
states that the name sandal “betokens a wood brought 
from China.” 

(e) Barbosa (c. A.D. 1500) mentions the usesof sandal-wood in 
India. He asserts that it occurs in Timor and in no other 
locality. He does not include it in the products exported 
from Cochin or Calicut. His evidence is important as he 
was employed in commerce on the Malabar coast. 

(f) Magellan ( First Voyage etc., Hak. Soc. Vol. 35, page 153) 
states in reference to Timor that ".., white sandal-wood 
only grows in this country." 


(g) The records of the East India Co, (The English Factories 
in India, 14Vols. 1618-1677 A.D.) refer to a considerable 
trade in sandal-wood but there is no record of the wood 
being obtained in India. 


After discussing the evidence briefly indicated above Fischer puts 
forward the following theory :— 


“At a veryearly period a scented wood (or woods) was produced by 
a tree growing in India probably mainly in the South. This wood was 
used for various purposes and went by the name of chandan. Later on 
the wood of santalum album began to be imported and as it became 
more and more available, gradually replaced the indigenous wood. At 
first it may bave shared the same name and in due course supplanted 
the original even in that respect. Eventually some enlightened person 
thought of introducing the plant itself, but the spread except where 
enforced, would be slow. The fact that the tree where it grows at 
present appears to be indigenous need not impress one greatly when one 
considers the establishment of other non-indigenous plants in India. 
Who seeing lantana or prickly-pear-infested localities would imagine that 
they are aliens, were the history of their introduction not known? I 
must now leave the decision to my readers.” 


The above Theory is cogent enough in the light of the evidence 
recorded by Fischer. Granting that the white sandal (santalum album) 
was introduced into India from outside as postulated by Fischer, we have 
to see at what time it wae planted on Indian coil. In this connection 
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the references to white sandal (Sveta candana) collected by me from 
Sanskrit sources would be found useful. Before tabulating these and 
other references chronologically I shall record a few more references to 
¢andana with a view to making this study as comprehensive as possible. 

(47). I have to record most gratefully the following remarks of my 
friend Mr. A. S. P. Ayyar, M.A., I.C.S., District and Sessions Judge, 
Chittoor, regarding candana in Tamil sources :— 


12-6-47 — “I find in the Tamil Silappadikaram (The Lay of the 
Anklet, an epic whose date is put variously between the 2nd and Sth 
century A.D.) the hero, Kovalan, drawing figures with sandal paste 
(chandanam, no mention of white or red) on the breasts of his beloved, 
Kannaki. It is the custom in Malabar and the south country still for the 
bridegroom to daub a woman's breasts with sandal paste on the nuptial 
day! Of course the drawing of figures is a poet's fancy, the figures drawn 
being Kama and Rati |" 

3—7—47 — “Now as to sandalwood—Silappadikaram is a Tamil book 
having only about 11% of Sanskrit words in it, the remaining 89% being 
purely Dravidian (Sumerian, Proto-Indian or whatever its origin!). It 
does not of course say “Malayaja" Chandanam but merely chandanam. 
I give you below the exact reference you want ;—(1) In Book I (song of 
Benediction) you find this :—“Lovely maidens bringing spices and flowers 
spoke and sang and looked bewitching. Women with full breasts and lovely 
tresses took with them sandal-paste (chandanam), frankincense, perfumes 
and powders,” and distributed them at the marriage of Kovalan and 
Kannaki, just as such ladies do even today in our Tamil Nadu. I never 
heard of any sandal paste being distributed at marriages except our usual 
white or yellow sandal paste. (2) In canto 2 of Book I, Kovalan (Sanskrit 
Gopalan) paints on the broad shoulders and full breasts of Kannaki (in 
the privacy of the nuptial chamber) the sugar-cane (Kama’s bow) and 
Kamanalli (the heavenly creeper representing Rati) with sandal paste. 
He tells her, “with sandal-paste™ figures painted on your beautiful breasts, 
what need is there fora string of pearls on them 2?” 


There are some other references to chandanam in the book. But 
these would suffice. Please remember that the patron Saint of Tami} 


23. The practice of applying Sandal paste to breasts in a marriage ceremony referred to 
In the Tamil work may be compared with the following verse in the Carakasavishita (cibitsa- 
sthana, Chap. 29—vatarakta-cikitsita—p. 633 of N. S. Press Edition, 1941) ‘— 
—""Candanardastanakarah priyt naryah priyadvadah | sparrartth 
sukbasparya ghoanti dabasbru jac Klamadh 11130 11" 
Here Caraha prescribes an agrocablecompany for the patieat suffering from vata-ralta, 
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Nads, who gave it its alphabet, grammar and imsinmems was Afastya 
Kembhayeni the twin brother of Vasistha, the Aryan sage and chat his 
abode was Agest patwam hill or Chandenachala(Malaps) in Tervancore 
(qalled abn Pustiyil Hills). Of coure, the Silaypnditaram may only date 
frum the Sthceat AD, though Dr. Krahmewaai Aiyang and Prot. 
Newhbarhe Seuri put it in the 2nd cent AD.” 

(8) Cakrapagidatta (CAD. 1060) while commenting on the terra 
Aerie m Coren amnbita (Sartvrasthana, Chap. 8, para 9—p. Al of N. 
S. Pres Edm, 1901) epmrss boxandans with fretacamdce (white 
eqmb]) os will be seen from the following extract -— 

—“Hericandanelabders Svearanioms, $= vivaksitath, bariGabdasya 

enekircervie hertabdera fertasyaiva grahanst) praGcorvat” 
‘The opinion of Cakrapanidacs that Harandana of Cavaka is idemical 
wah omadane of whxe-Samial appears to be unwarrapted™ as we 
are moe Quire arr if the feetcandama was known to Caraka and sxouily 
Katfya in bis pemage on the varicties of coadano mentions Hari 
camden 2s having the colour of the feathers of a parror, and smelling like 
tamerind or mang frat” Qnricmbmam Sokapatavarmamioregandhi). 
Evstemty the cextimmmy of Ksurilya in explaining the Haricandano of 
Carvubs is eee erfal to us than that of Cakmpipiderr who flourshed 
more them 600 years after these amcbors. 

(4) The poor Magha (c. aD. 625), in bis Sifupalavadkabaeya (cameo 
XL, were 1) efers™ to mcleyehwajas (emialdmr) the whnenes of 
which is fire Gouegered to the whiteness (dhevalina) of the moon and thes 
qercemed withthe coer of axifron (reakems). The werrm garter 


2 Semtety Cobcgeeiiome copia de teres conte os Ratoni ond hints 
ort ap vette. Quy. 3 of clement (P. 422 here the cacipe of Cieentemis 
be cece by Coma The commerce of this captemmsice is ales open wo domi. 

i Vere Ws of Com XT of Secpetemmtis (p 255 of XS Pros Ecce, Bot, 


—“Eiatccatimabiniad taibemenera bikciematzyarcherspbbirtet 
knulakaadacchodagearairmsytihaih 5 14 57 
Beets C 20 1D copie — 
ee) cma reyes eee yesigrgm hee gn betel mos 
1 gee pee bettie cnieh ces eet eet | ee 
Acct shes 1 my capers) hamden Eeic Svienh teeta etd Linton 
Staten Ph wl igihagetqmalya mateyeruhareyehing condnanrepehhsh ima poses 
nt partion in Neto | tg jem | emi 
‘Des os Cen Geng of do oe at et ote So Ge 
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(tomate) books beautiful on account of the white anun's ays Gumend 
sighely with the red glow of the evening sky, (st amet The enn 
qmrttr books beautiful like a lady baving on her body a asiznure of whine 
Melayaje dust (or paste) and the colour of saffron. The sight cmmusr of 
the white and saffron colour, instead of marring the beauty of che lady, 
only tends to heighten it. 

This is the earliest reference to the Dherelima or whiteress of the 
Malaye-bovn sandal so far discovered by me in Sanskrit Lxeramre. This 
reereme is earlier than the reference to the Maleysje sandal amd its 
whitenrs referred to by Vamana (c. A.D. 800) in his Kavpstenhnn, 
Storwerrtti in his de<criprinn of abhistribas, 

(Z) Venda in his Siddhayofa (ed. in Amodchram Sem Seiet, 
Pom, 184 p $00-Chap 56—masmriksdhikima, refers to two kinds of 
sandal. comdanedroyam as follows :— 

“Vasma durshbbhim dhyernm Sra arochontvayee™ 
‘The commentator Srikanthadatta in his Vyakhyaboemw) amemeaeary 
(CAD 1240) onthe Siddhaycsa of Veoda™ (Oth or 10th coat ADJ er 
plains the term camdamadrayam as follows — 

“Candanadrayen Sretacandanam roktarendana® ca” 
Elsrehere (p. 210) this commentator explains candane in the Siddhapaga as 
Setacemdana and on p. 304 candana in Vyods is exphined to mem fete 
candanant rabtarmedcacm (iti iSinah) 

Gl) The theory adumbrated in the present paper that the Malapaja 
anda] is alentical with white sandal gets additional sxppert from che 
bellowing evidence of the Bengali commentatar Aromadatra (c. aD. 122.- 

The Asaagabrdaya (Satrasthasc, Chap. 15, vere ll. p 2% of 
Paneikar Shesri's Edition, N. S. Pres, Bombay, refers to @ ere 
SiSedmeyem in the Gullowing verse -— 

“SariwodirakiSmaryamedhtlaSfirmbayam | yori por @abem henti 
@empirrescmrjvarin 1 1) 1" 

Arapadane expiains — 

“GiGradvayath-ekam sitacandanam” malaycjasanjian apubdos 
candanasaxtjiew.” 


He Seo 179 of DK Shmmriy ~Kyeremtens [eke (themed 1c) whee 
Kaxieaje Caguatsh Sen's view om this dae for VYede is qm. 

D. Vemmtew in his Sembhpepeme cripecmigraby, (Eamare Sens. Sari, aM, p. 10) 
tion Sitios — 

Vritetue wis7im) | ran) etn) tmbstetph) aii” 
- 
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se 


Aropedaca 
candans Vit. 
known as the red sandal. 


tes clearly that the ter! 
“@ coe, white sandal known as ma! 


1m Sitiradvasam means two kinds 
layajaand (2) the orbs? 


236 — Sotrasthana, Chap. 15. verse 19) Arunadate, 
“un ces nikine mentioned in the Astangahydaya as follows — 
“Tribimarh © candanatraya, malayajaraktacandanadaruharid,g_ 


bheriena 


Ie is clear from the above evidence that in the medical circles of 


Bengal about A.D. 1200 a variety of sandal was koown as Malayaja ang 
farther this eandal was white, as expressly stated by Arugadatta. 
We must pow try to trace the eatliest references to the Malayajg 


sandal With a view to bel 


below a tabolar statement givi 


further research in this subject I record 
the chronology of the references to 


candana and its varieties as disclosed by the varied evidence gathered by 


© me in this paper — 


Chromoloty 
Between AC. 100 and AD. 300 


Between 8.C. 300 aod AD. 400 
Berwera &.C. 200 sod A.D. 300 


© 0BC 


AD. 8090 


cap.10 


Reference 


—Ramayapa contains many references to 
candana, haricandana. 

—Jatakas mentioncandana and Kasiba- 
candana. 

References to sandal-water and red 
sandal-wood in the Mahabharata 
(Dronaparva and Karpaparva). 

—Pataijaliin bis Mahabhasya mentions 
candanagandha. 

—Periplus of the Erythrean Sea refers to 
Sandal-wood exported from Broach to a 
Port at the mouth of Euphrates 

—ASvaghosa mentions candang and 
Lohita candana (Saundarananda). 

—Bharadvaja-trhyasatra” (ed. by Salo- 
mons, Leyden, 1913) mentions “sarva- 
surabhivisjam candanam ca” (I, 18- 
page 50) and “candanenmulepsyama- 
nab” (CII, Dypage 50). 

—Abnivesya-grhyasttra (Trivandrum, 
1940) mentions candana (p. 71) and 
raktacandana (p. 74). It refers w 

jidadyer (p. 131). 
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—Apastamba-grhyasmira (Benates, 1928) 


P. 165 mentions sary, 


asurabh ii a 
nena (V,12,Sutta7 rand 


—Harivarta (of the Mahabhitrate) 
Mentions candana, 

—Susruta Samhita mentions candana 
many times 

—Bhela Samhita mentions candana and 
raktacandana, 


—Kasyapa Samhita mentions candana in 
chapter on dhupas and elsewhere. 
Te mentions raktacandana also. 

—Caraka Samhita mentions candana 
many times. It mentions agryacandana 


(Obavalacandana) according to Cakra- 
punidacta). 


—Kamasatra mentions candana, 

—Holy Bible (Kings X Li ete.) mentions 
@ tree called algum or almug which is 
sandal according to some authorities 


—Lalitavistara mentions candana many 
times, 
Between A.D. 200 and 600 —Karandavyfha mentions candanaete. 


—Guhyasamajatantra mentions candana 
arpara. 


Between B.C. 320 and A.D.300 —Arthasastra mentions 15 varieties of 


candana with their colour and smell 
suchas, 
$oSirsaka, haricandana, tarnasa, grameruka, daivasabheya, japaka, 


jongaka, taurQpa. ‘male yakarm' described as pandurakta, kucandana, 


kalaparvataka, kosakaraparvata, Sitodabtyarh, nagaparvatas, 
Sakalam etc. 


—The Jain work Jivajivabhigamasarra 
mentions maleyacandasa 


Between A.D. 100 and 400 —Kalidasa mentions omdaw as growing 


on malaya mountain (in Saboualan) 
as also Krypasarpa associsted with ic 
In Vikramoryasfiya be mentions malaya 
‘and in Rtusamhara he refers to sito- 
candana (white eandal). 


Ma Studie: 
AD, 39-414 


AD. 478-479 
Between A.D. 200 and 400 


Between AD. 200 and 800 


AD. 500 


ALD. 432-1200 


¢.A.D. 545 
Between AD. 500 and 1000 


Between A.D. 500 and 800 


AD. 7-800 


Between A.D, 500 and 800 


¢. AD. 600 
© AD. 625 


© A.D. 630 


CAD 60 
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—Fa-hsien refers to sandal-wood irom 
Bull's head (=goSirsa). 

—Reference to candana used by Jain 
Arhats (Paharpur inscription). 

—TheTamil epic Silappadikaram mentions 
candana. 

—Aryamaitjusri-malakalpa mentions sve- 
ftacandana and  Suklacandana many 
times. 

—Malaya (sandal) mentioned in the 
gandhayukti section of Varihamihira's 
Brhat Samhita. 

—Early Bengal Inscriptions mention 

karpara, malayaja (mentioned in Deopara 
Inscription) etc. 

—“Sandal-wood" (Cosmos in Cathay etc). 

—Ahirbudhnya Samhita mentions canda- 
na, Karpara, Raktacandana. 

—Amarakosa mentions malayaja and 
othervarieties of candana. 

—Sarhkaracarya explains candananyaya of 
the Badarayana sitras. He mentions 

Haricandana. 

—Pajftcatantra states that candana grows no- 
where else, except on Malaya mountain. 

—Dhanvantarinighangu mentions malayaja, 
$vetacandana etc. among the names of 
candana. 

—Sasvatakosa mentions haricandana. 


—Magha refers to the whiteness (Dhavalima) of 
Malayaruha sandal dust in his Sifupala- 
vadha (xi 14) 

—Bapa mentions malayaja,candana and Hari- 
candana in his Kadambart. 

—Sbaman Li mentions white candana trees on 
Malayagiri as also snakes frequenting these 
trees, 
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AD. 671-672 —J-tsing mentionssandal-wood paste. 
—Candana and Gopicandana mentioned in 
late Vaispava Upanisads like Vasudevo- 
panisad, Gopicandansupa, Ramatapant 
upa. etc. 
A.D. 729-753 —Gaudavaho mentions malayabhava (=malayaja) 
A.D. 755-786 —Kufftantmata refers to candanapanka, candana- 
dhupa etc. 
AD, 800-950 —Vrnda in Siddhayoga mentions candanadvaya 
which Srtkanthadatta (a.D. 1240) explains as 
(1) Svetacandana and (2) Raktacandana. 
¢. A.D. 800 —V4mana in his Kavydlarhkarasatravytti men- 


tions sandal in his description or abhisarikas 
going out in white moonlight to meet their 
lovers. 
A.D. 880-920 —Rajasekhara mentions malaya as the home of 
candana. 
Between A.D. 900 and 1120 —Vangasena mentions Svetacandana (white 
sandal). 
A.D. 973 —Dhanapala mentions malayaruharhcandanarh 
(Paialacchinamamala). 


c. A.D. 1060 —Cakrapanidatta explains Agryacandana 
(mentioned by Caraka) as dhavalacandana 

(white sandal). 
A.D. 1085 —Bilhana refers to sandal-wood forests on 


Malaya. 
© A.D. 1090 —Surasundaricaria mentions malayaruha, 
Malayaja. 
© A.D. 1130 —Manasollasa describes a sandal root candan- 
amula, 


©, AD. 1100 —Apararka mentions Svetacandana. 

c. AD, 1100 —Mammata in his Kavyaprakasa mentions 
malayaja sandal in a verse (quoted from 
Vamana's Kavyalamkarasatravytti), 

A.D. 1088-1172 —Hemacandra mentions 9 kinds of candana in- 
cluding Malayaja which he explains as 
“Malayadrerjatah". He also mentions 6 
kinds of red sanda/, 

A.D. 1298 —“Sandal" (Marco Polo). 
—Marco Polo refers to white and red sandal 
trees in Nicobar islands. 
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A.D. 1240 —Srikanshadatta mentions svetacandana and 
Raktacandana, 

A.D, 1250 —Ebn Baithar states that “‘sandal” betokens a 
wood brought from China. 

A.D. 1220 —Arunadatta states that sitacandana was 

known in his time as Malayaja (Malayaja. 


samjiam). 
—Sarngadharasamhita mentions Tagaracandana 
which is translated as white sandal by the 


translator of this treatise. 
¢. A.D.1325 —Sarngadharapaddhati mentions 
(sandal). 
A.D. 1390 —"Saunders” (Wright). 
¢. AD. 1450 —Narahari in his Rajanighaygu mentions two 
varieties of white sandal viz. (1) vetja and 
(2) Sukvadi. He further states that the 
hills called Vega near Malaya produce 
Vepacandana, 

¢. AD. 1550 —Bhavamisra in his Bhavaprakasa mentions 

Dhavalacandana, 
¢. A.D. 1500 —Barbosa asserts that sandal occurs in Timor 
and in no other locality. 

A.D. 1554 —"Santal” (Mattbioli). 

A.D. 1563 —“Sandat" growing in Timor called Chundana 
(Garcia). 

A.D. 1584 —“Sandales” from Cochin and Malacca (Wm. 
Barret). 

A.D. 1590 —Ain-i-Akbari mentions (1) candana as grow- 
ing in China and (2) the plantation of 
candana trees in India in Akbar's reign. 

A.D. 1613 —“ Sandal trade” (Bocarro). 

A.D. 1615 —“ Sanders-wood" (Sainsbury). 

A.D. 1618-1677 —Considerable trade in sandal-wood carried on 
by the East India Co. 
A.D. 1807 —Buchanan refers to sandal trees in Mysore 
and Coorg. 
A.D. 1813 —"Sandal” (red, yellow, white)— Milburn, 
A.D. 183 —"Red Sounders” (Milburn). 


A.D. 1300-1400 


malayaja 


37. History of Mendi or Henna 
(Between B. C. 2000 and A. D. 1850)° 


In his “Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industr A. Lucas’ deals 
with Cosmetics, Perfumes and Incense and observes: “Cosmetics are as 
oldas vanity. In Egypt their use can be traced back to the earliest period: 
of which burials have been found, and continues to the present day.” 
‘About henna (Marathi 1) Lucas records some valuable information 
which may be of interest to students of the history of Indian Cosmetics 
and Perfumery. I note some points from this information as they provide 
a historical back-ground for study of henna from Indian sources. These 
points are as follows :— 

Pages 87-88 — 

(1) Egyptian unguents are described by Theophrastus, the Father of 
Greek botanical science and friend of Aristotle, as also by Pliny the 
Roman historian who died in 79 A.D. 

(2) Pliny (XII, 51) mentions an Egyptian unguent made from 
Cyprinum, an Egyptian tree, which was probably henna, the flowers of 
which are odoriferous. 

(3) “In connexion with henna it may be mentioned that the leaves 
were possibly used in ancient Egypt, much as they are today, in the form 
of a paste to colour the palms of hands, the soles of the feet, the nails and 
the hair. Thus the Romans certainly employed henna, an Egyptian shrub 
for colouring the hair (Pliny XXIII, 46) and probably, therefore, the 
Egyptians also, and Elliot Smith describes the hair of the mummy of 
Henttawi (XVIIIth Dynasty 1580 to 1350 B.C.) as being dyed a brilliant 
reddish colour, which he suggests, was done with henna. Naville states that 
the finger-nails of an Eleventh Dynasty (2160 and 1788 B.C.) mummy he 
examined were tinted with henna and Maspero thought that the hands 
of Ramesses II were stained “jaune-clair par les parfums,” Elliot Smitb, 
however, suggests that the latter were merely discoloured by the 
embalming material, which may be the case also with the mummy to 


“Annals {B.O. R. lostitute), Vol. XXVIII, pp. 14-25. 
1, Second Edition, Edward Aroold aod Co., London, 1934. Mr. Lucas has published 


another book “Antiques : their Rastoration and Preservation published by this firm. 1 am 
thaokful to Dr. P.M, Joshi, Librarians Bombay University Library (or drawiog my atteotion 
toLucas' books and leading them out to me. 
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which Naville refers, as it almost certainly is with the staining of th, 
finger nails of several mummies examined by the author. Newberry has 
identified twigs of henna from the Ptolemic cemetery of Hawara (W.M, 
Flinders Petrie, p. 50). 

Page 243 

(4) “The henna plant (Lawsonia inermis) is a perennial shrub that 
growsabundantly in Egypt: it is cultivated in gardens for its strong 
smelling flowers and as a farm crop for its leaves, the chief use of which 
isas an article of toilet, a paste being prepared from them, with which 
the hands, feet, nails, and bair are coloured red; a decoction of the leaves 
is stated to be occasionally used for dyeing cloth, 

That the finger and the toe-nails of mummies are sometimes stained 
has often been noticed. Thus Rouyer says that certain mummies had the 
Palms of the hands, the soles of the feet and the nails of the fingers and 
toes stained red with henna.” 

If the use of the henna plant products for staining the finger and 
toe-nails etc was current in Egypt say about 2000 B.C. as claimed by 
several writers quoted by Lucas, we have to see when and how this 
“Egyptian shrub” migrated to India and its use for staining certain parts 
of the human body became current in this country. I propose, therefore, 
to record in this paper some data which might enable scholars to study 
the history of henna from Indian sources :— 

(1) Inthe Marathi Dictionary (Sabdakofa by Date and Karve, p. 
2528) we are informed that the henna plant is identical with mendi (#4), 
Its leaves mixed up with S@ and §™t are used by women for painting finger 
and toe-nails. A bunch of mendi fruits is called ¥w€q and the attar from 
mendi flowers is called hina (ta), [Sanskrit—mendhy’ (#8). 

The Sabdakofa does not record any usages of the word from 
Marathi literature. 

(2) In Apte’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary we find the following 
entry about mendi without any usage — 

Page 879 —"wfet, #—Name of a plant (Mar. #4) from the Teaves 
of which a reddish dye is extracted wherewith to colour the tips and 
nails of fingert, the soles of the feet and palms of the hand.” 


1. The sfobdakalpedruma (by Radba Kaciadeva Bahador) records the folfowlog 
‘eotrlesa boot ®Puw and fd) :— Vol. TI, p. 782—“APuw. ef, (at Sentecaty verge | 
RPE PL Soft we Ee) UP: 1 fs Of | ee TA eT 

wa Tae (8 Sateen eefetem 1 rormtre, Se re _strem: toh Ofem! 
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(3) Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable informs us as follows 
about Henna :-— 

Page 598 — “Henna. The Persian ladies tinge the tips of their 
fingers with henna to make them a reddish yellow.” 

“The leaf of the henna plant resembles that of the myrtle. The 
blossom has a powerful fragrance; it grows like a featber about 18 inches 
long, forming a cluster of small yellow flowers.” 

—Baker : Nile Tribes, Abyssinia 
Chap. i, p. 3. 


(4) Inthe New Encyclopaedia (T.C. & E.C. Jack, London), p. 767, 
Henna is described as “the powdered leaves of Lawsonia inermis. These 
contain a red stain, used in Persia and India to dye the finger nails etc.” 

(5) According to Shorter Oxford English Dictionary (p. 890) the 
word appears to have been current in the English language for about 350 
years a8 will be seen from the following entry :— 

—“Henna...1600 [a. Arab. See also ALCANNA). The Egyptian 
Privet Lawsonia inermis (N.O. Lythraceae); the shoots and leaves of this 
plant used especially in the East, as a dye for parts of tbe body, or made 
into a Cosmetic with Catechu.” 

—“ Alcanna — na. 1625 [a. Sp. alcana, a. Arab. al-henna: see 
Henna and Alkanet]. Bot. Egyptian Privet (Lawsonia intermis, N. O. 
Lythraceae) or its leaves, etc., used by Orientals to dye parts of the body 
reddish orange ; henna.” 

—"“ Alkannet. ME, [? ad. alcaneta, dim. of alcana...var. Orcanet. 
(1) Dye-material yielding a fine red colour. (2) The plant whose roots 
yield the dye Anchusa or Alcanna tinctoria, N. O. Boraginaceae; 
Orcbanet, Dyer's or Sp. Bugloss, Bugloss of Languedoc 1567 etc. (L. 
Canescens).” 

The above entries show how Henna and its products had entered 
the European languages and settled there from about A. D. 1550. 
Unfortunately in our dictionaries no usages of tbe word have been 
recorded, though the Henna plant under its vernacular name mendt 
(#2) is now grown in different parts of India and its dye used by Indian 
women to dye their fingers and toe-nails as in ancient Egypt of 
¢, 2000 B.C. 


(6) In the Hobson-Jobson (by Yule and Burnell, London, 1903) we 
fet the following information about Mendi or Henna plant :— 


P. 567 — MENDY — S. Hind. mehndi [menhdi Skt, mendhika] tbe 
plant Lawsonia alba, Lam. of the N. O. Lythraceae strongly resembling 
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the English privet in appearance and common in gardens. It is the plant 
whose leaves afford henna used so much in Mahommedan countries for 
dyeing the hands etc. and also in the process of dyeing the hair. Mehndt 
is according to Royle the Cyprus of the ancients (see Pliny xii, 24). It is 
also the Camphire of Canticles, i, 14, where the margin of A. V. has 
erroneously Cypress of Cyprus. 


1813 —" After the girls are betrothed, the ends of the fingers 
and nails are dyed red with a preparation from Mendey ot hinna shrub.” 
— (Forbes, Or. Mem., 2nd Ed. i, 55, also see i, 22). 


C. 1817 —“.., his house and garden might be known from a thousand 
others by theirextraordinary neatness. His garden was full of trees and 
was well fenced round with a ditch and mindey hedge." 

— Mrs. Sherwood's Stories, ed. 1873, p. 71. 


These usages of Mendi or Henna do not help usvery much to trace 


the history of this Egyptian shrub in India as they are later than 
A. D. 1800, 


(7) Nityanathasiddba in his Rasaratnakara (Vadikhanda, chap 6, 
p. 49 of the Edition by Rajavaidya J, K. Shastri, Gondal, 1940) describes 
TRAY as follows — 
AM ORY OT YET ATTTTT | 
SORT Srey FT Gea GE TAT HC 
ARTUR sTafty Stew | 
TarrarenarrrasnTge FeTeA I Ge UH” 


Tam of opinion that the expression “@f{Wwafrafe”’ in this extract 
means “the decoction of the leaves of @f€t or *t or Henna.” If my 
identification of Af} with #8 is accepted we have in the extract some 
evidence of the use of % or Henna in Indian alchemy as early as the 
13eh century, to which Nityanatha Siddha has been assigned by scholars.* 
Even if this identification of ft with Ft is not found acceptable it 
cannot be easily brushed aside as we find from the following reference 
that the word “®t” wasactually current in India about 850 yearsago. 


(8) In the Susrugasarhita (Cikitsasthana, chapter 25 fmrefafefera, 
verse 43) the following verse refers to a plant called @taaer and its 


1 Vide pp. 202-203 of wich wim by Pt. D. K. Shastri, Rajavaidya J. K. 
‘Sean's Edition of the TEWrE from which Ihave quoted the above extract is bared on & 
‘MB daiad Vikroma Sanvoat 1092 = A. D. 1576 (Vide p. 184 ofthis Edition), 
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teaves (7%) in the preparation of a fragrant unguent® (WRT) worthy of 


pings (ARR AIE:) — 
(P. 496 N. S. Press Edition, 1936)— 


“iutretedafteed 
abd fragrant! 

© TATRA 
Suan aeReaTG: we” 


Dallapa (c. A. D. 1100) the Kashmirian commentator of the 
Susratsaonita comments on the above verse as follows :— 


“qiraraft | gftest Fevard TATTRTT aT UTE, sTATE | ATUL RT 
ade RUDE TEM: Ree: os: aarat Tet Flea aaTEAA WN” 

Dallapa states that agafWet mentioned by the Susrutasamhita is 
identical with the plant #t known in hisdays (c. A. D. 1100). He further 
takes care to inform us that ladies use the powder and leaves of i to 
paint their nails. This explanation clearly proves that #t was cultivated 
ia India in Dallana’s time. If Dallana’s equation of 3<afeer with *t 
(or Henna) is supported by other earlier evidence we shall be in a position 
to infer that this Egyptian shrub entered India during the early centuries 
of the Christian era when the text of the Susrutasarhhita was composed. 

(9) Thakoresaheb of Gondal in his History of Aryan Medical 
Science (London, 1896) refers in the following remarks to Henna among 
new additons to Indian Materia Medica :— 

Pages 122-123 — “About the middle of the present century, that is to 
say in 1867, Pandit Vishnu Vasudev Godbole published his “Nighangaratna- 
hara.” It isa very popular work as it contains an epitome of all the 


unguent 00 fat or oil is mentioned as a constituent, but Ia verse 40 Sograta 
\n for the lace as follows: 


wRaTaR affoe’ TATA II ¥e 1” 

Locas (p. 85) states that io aocient Egyptian Cosmetics oils and fogs ware freely wed as 
vouched by ancier and by Greek and Romao writers. The use of alcohol io the 
perfumery of moderna times which requires a koowledge of the fraress of distillation cannot 
bavebsen known in ancient Egypt. Theearliest reference tothis process is that by Aristotle 
(Meteorologica 1, 9, 11, 11, 11. 3) in 4 B.C. Theopbrastus (4tb to 3rd cent. ) 
aod Pliny (1st. coat. A. D.) mention disti ion, though the process was thea io a 
state, In Pliny's days and 10 the time of Theophrastus plants were steeped in oil aod thea 
prewed or boiled la oil, 
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previous treatises on Materia Medica, supplemented by about fifty new 
herbs not referred to by older writers. Among the new names we find 
Elivaka (aloes),' Anannasa* (pine-apple). Peruka (guava)*, Tamakhu 
(tobacco),* Pudina (mint), Medica (henna), Sitaphala* (custard apple), 
etc, 


While admitting that Henna is a new comer to India I may observe 
that it migrated to this country sometime before A. D. 1100. The exact 
period of this migration, whether it was before the Muslim conquest of 
Sindh in A. D. 712 or after it, needs to be determined on documentary 
evidence. In this connection! may point out that Dallana, who equates 
cafe (of Pa) with ®t or Henna, elsewhere equates WY plant 
mentioned by @4a with feferey of the IE country and further states that 
‘WUNA isa kind of Mfrs with large leaves. In my paper? on Asvabala I 
have recorded Prof. A. K Shaikh's view that feft#7 mentioned dy Dallana 
is equal to the Persian word “/spist" or “*Aspist”, which means a fodder 
for horses, used in India, Per: ind Turkey and known as “Lucerne grass.” 
Is it passible to suppose that this feet or a variety of #ftre1 came to India 
along with Persian horses" which were imported to India from very early 
times? Ifsucha supposition is historically tenable it may be possible to 
presume that the words ARaPwat and WX equated by Dallana with #t or 
henna and fafemew or a variety of Aftre1 respectively, were Indian names of 
foreign plants, which migrated to India long before the Muslim conquest 
of Sindh in A. D. 712. We must, however, collect more data pertaining to 
the relics of early Indo-Persian contact in the wealth of linguistic material 
bearing on materia medicaavailablein the early medical texts like the 
Carakasamhita, the Susrutasamhita etc. In this way alone we can under- 
stand the historial background of each item in the ancient Indian materia 
medica, which got enriched by foreign contact through centuries of 
political and cultural vicissitudes. 


1, Vide article on Aloss ia Hobson-Jobson (p, 16). Pliny (A. D. 70) states: “The beat 
same) is brought out of India. 
ticle in Hobson-Jobson (pp. 23-28) — Usagesof ‘Plae—apple’ recorded here 
are from A. D. 15 8Soawards, 

3. Vide Hobson- Jobson (pp. 399-400) — Usages (rom A. D. 1550. 

4. Ibid, pp. 924-926 — Usages (rom A. D. 1550. 

3. Ibid. p. $67( Mendy). 

6. Ibid. pp. 284-286 (Castard Apple) — Usages (rom A. D. 1672. 

7. Sea pp. 67-80 ofBharatiya Vidya, July 1946. 

8, Vide mY paper oo Persian Horses importedto lodiafram ec. A. D. 600 onwards ia 
Poona Orismsoiist, Vol. Xi, 1046, 
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(10) Inthe Ain-i-Akbari (c. A. D. 1590) Abul Faz! records the 
Regulations of the Perfume Office (Pages 65-75 of Gladwin's Trans. Vol. 
1 Calcutta,1897) in which there isa list of Flowers. This list contains 
Henna, wich is described (p. 72) as follows :— 

“Henna bas four petals and every shrub bears a different coloured 
flower.” 

Elsewhere (p. 328) the Ain-1-Akbari refers to Henna as follows — 

“Excellent Henna of a high colour is also to be procured here 
(ie. at Byaneh in the Soobah of Agra”. Perhaps the oil of Henna is 
meantin this reference. 

I may note here that the Rajavyavaharako$a (.c A. D. 1676) composed 
by Raghunétha Pandita mentions cosmetics and perfumes with some 
foreign names for them current in the 17th century. There is no reference 
to Henna in the verses’ which mention these cosmetics and perfumes, 

(1) As regards 354fraet equated by Dallana with ¥%) (orHenna) 
Thave to observe that this word is found in the Asfangasamgraha of 
Vagbhata II (about 8th or 9th century A. D.) in the following contexts :— 

(i) Fafesferrerra (chap. 2, verse 27—p. 579 of N. S. Press 
Edition, 1939). In the treatment of leprosy or Taftm Vagbbata prescribes 
amaferst along with other drugs as follows :-— 


qa Pra TeCITTEH | 
OR erases: SeUTTATe TE I te 11” 
Hemadri (A. D, 1260) explains aqaftaet as are, which isa kind of 


Press, Poona, 1880, p. 8) Straw! — Verses 9-94 read 


grata va a 1: WTAE | 
eral qvefingen mnftre edad Fag: IN ee I 
Sra arent: eter aewee: | 
ered are arate cera ft IN 88 UI 
Tare: erage were ICL | 
TAG: TA: ATRTTASE AAS: | £4 I 
ASTRA TST: ST SUL SATHT HAT | 
aeiidet TTTe Reh onfaderen | aI w 
aur Teasdet ete Se | 

ST Th hart aturatiehftan 0 evil 


T cannot say if the term &T in verse 92 includes the attar of Rose tod the attor of 
Henna, 
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(ii) TWN (chap. 7 — HaEATOAT — verse 22) p. 803 — 
Here 8qW-e is a constituent of the GWT] preparation but the commenta- 
tor Arunadatta does not explain the word 


The Astangasarhgraha of VagbhataI (c, 625 A. D..) refers to 
quae (area - chap. 8 - wwrenfaly — p. 78 of Chitrashala Press Edition, 
Poona, 1940) as an antidote against poison as follows :— 


Confateraarereastrrateanaes ABs 
afte TTA Freer HH 2e 1” 


The commentator {does not explain the word a<afarer but the 
editor Pt. R. D. Kinjavadekar explains it as aftrer (ara), tear), 


The Amarakofa does not contain the word “aqafTer” though it 


mentions @fwe. The lexicon Vaijayantt (c. A. D. 1500) refers to 
AT in the following line :-— 


“qantedcash rare TUITE” (nee p. 60 of Gustav Oppert’s Edition 


of Vaijayantt), Oppert explains 4@w-Wt as “Arabian jasmine ... Tamil: 


Mallikai 


In view of the above evidence about a<afrer which contradicts 
Dallana's equation “aqafaer= At we cannot be sure if the term 
aqafeaer does really mean *@) or Henna. We must, therefore, try to 
find out some explanation of S€4PASI in sources earlier than A. D. 1000. 

2) Mr. K. M. Vaidya in his WENRCTey { Tylehge, 193 1936, p. 418 ) 
“explains AqaPWe as “awe ATA wefte: | TET: fee: waderat wt fire 
Sareea tt tg CERCA Era Bae aI: ” eh gat: ”. He then 
records the vernacular and foreign names of A@aPTS as follows :— 
RF, Fi, sfahe | CFD, A... ... 1 ( Persian ) — fT, ® ( Arabic) 
Stem, few WET STENT... ... A ( Tulu 2) — vee... French — Henne; 
English — Henna Samphire ; Latin — Lawsonia alba. 

arafa— “ fafa: Sema @ faq vata: ” 
Te: — “ wean ceed afassseageq | 
troren mes J TIVE = aw | 
FINA Ady aA Bq fraToA” 


Vaidya remarks :— “ aferer qf aus: | vwaftrer gfe wé”. He explains 
RD as ETS: | Crest Cf eg: | wreaferer ' Efe CrTTTa |” 


1. This statement is (akan (rom Dallaga’s commaniary on GA,8 a8 have already shows 
bo this paper. 
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(43) Rasarnava (¢. 12th century A.D.) an important work on 
alchemy (ed. by Sir P.C. Ray and Pandita Harischandra Kavirama in 
Bib. Indica, Calcutta, 1910) refers to Aqaf-aa1 in the following extract from 
its 5th Patala ( Srafataga ) :— 

Page 66 — “ afrar Fea aren aterared TT | 

Taaheg ifn — dawn: zy | 
gaat fogs cat caw) aqaferer i ka” 

In the Glossary at the end of his edition of Rasarnava Sir P. C, Ray 
explains SIFT — Safflower (Carthamus tinctorious ; Pegs = Palasa having 
flowers of 4 colours (Butea frondosa); Wat = afta (Turmeric); cay, 
(= TW) Caesalpinia Lappan, Beng. Vakam and axafaer = wreftre. A 
sort of jasmine, Beng. Kaja mallika. 

‘As 3qeRNET is included in the Weel or plants yielding yellow dye it is 
difficult to equate it with Henna which produced red or reddish dye. 

(14) While this paper_was being drafted I discovered the following 
additional references to TAINS in the Susrutasamhita— 

G) Falerera, chapter 2 ( aufafetra ) sea: 
Page 414 — “ Marah wife Fa maT TIT” (verse I). 
Dallana explains — 
“6 atareft arat: fre | attra s Porat | 
RaW AEST THR | TNA CxATE |” etc, 
ii) fafecarema, chap. 9, verse 4— 
Page 445— “Prem cre Frege BTR ATU TT” 
Dallana explains — 
srerficcrrewat Bea) ( v. 1. aetatt ) he afer” 
Dallana further quotes a passage from Tew?’ (i. e. RERTERE of 
Vagbhata, I) in which Aaa is mentioned :-— 
“.. TEMMAS aEMNerge fered | ea 
AQAA: TMT: FVM: THT” etc, (Fa. 12) 
Gai) fefeearera, chapter II, para 10 refers to “STafaaer” as 
follows :— 
Page 453— “ a: frag-wearrn- {Re TaATATET ” 
Dallana explains :— 


“ sraferm aqateersy  * 


Lois (AeerrTeE. Chap, 25 w. 
explatas cafterey "= 


Page 496—Verse 33 :— “ Rremysy wa AE STITT” 
Daliuga :— <atrcaoeh afeeehe ae ren”, 


Tn vorso43 GeUteTgT ( = AE) ) Is referred to by GAN, 


& reference to “mew” which Dallaga 
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From the references recorded above we get the following equations 
according to Dallaga 


() wert or aeaPrrm Rew, age (wer Treat or AeTEH) 
(v. 1. aftat) 


(2) ayaae = srahoe (Tye) 
@) ayet— afer 


Icannot say if 3T@POST in Susruta means et (Henna), as in 
the WEMERAE it is equated with TAT (p. 275) and variously 
explained. 


It is noteworthy that Dallana distinguishes between ayaa 
and 80 or Aqahae, Hemadri explains aqafeer as fire as 
we have already stated. The Dhanvantari Nighapfu as quoted in 


the WetETTEM (p. 430) also mentions AT4=M as the name of Aferer. 
Whatever be the real meaning of 4tW-il or AtafaeI mentioned in 
the Susruta the fact remains that in Dallana’s time (c. A. D. 1100) it was 
understood as equivalent to 4? or APRS or Met with its use for colouring 
the nails etc. as mentioned by Dallana three times in explaining the word 


P.S. — My friend and colleague Mr. G.N. Shrigondekar, Librarian, 
B.O.R. Institute,informs me about the uses of Mendt now current in 
Maharastra as follows :— “Ladies generally apply Mendt to the palmsof 
hands, soles of feetand the forehead (between the eye—brows) and the 
nails of fingers in the month of Sravana on the Nagapaitcamt day. Mendt 
is also used by ladies during the 7th, 8th and 9th months of their first 
pregnancy.” I amthankful to Mr. Shrigondekar for this information. It 
is curious tonote how this foreign shrub, Mend, should get settled in 
India formorethana thousand years and also get identified with Indian 
life and culture, with its great capacity for absorbing all good and useful 
elements of foreign cultures. 


Srikanthadatta (c. A. D.1240)in his comm. on Vnda's Siddhayoga 
(Anandaérama, Poona, 1894, p. 304) equates aq@Pae with “at” in 
explaining an unguent (@€t™) mentioned by Venda (we areerafety). 


38. Some Notes on the History of the 


Almond (Badaém) in India 
Between c. A.D. 100 and 1900° 


Among nuts of great nutritive value the almond playsan important 
role. The Indian gymnasts are in the habit of eating almonds dailyon 
account of their strength-giving properties. The almonds are largely 
used in Indian confectionery and cookery. The physicians also prescribe 
pteparations of almonds for their patients after certain stages of recovery 
from serious types of illness. In view of this importance of the almond 
in Indian life and culture it is worth while recording some notes on the 
history of the almond in India on the strength of Indian sources. 

The Marathi Dictionary Sabdakosa by Y.R. Date and C.G. Karve, 
Poona, Vol. V (1936), p. 2215, records the word badam in the sense of 
almond but does not give any usages of the word which might enable us 
to determine the exact time when the badam became current inthe 
Marathi language. This Dictionary records badam as the Persian word 
for the almond from which the Marathi word badam is evidently derived. 
Isball now try to trace the history of badam in the Sanskrit sources. 

() Bhavamisra (c. A.D. 1550) mentions about “150 drugs (in his 
Buvaprakasa) more than are found in Dhanvantari Nighantu, suchas 
Ahiphena (opium), Khakhas (poppy seeds), Kusumba (safflower), Methica 
(fenu-greek), Vatavairi (almond) etc." 

(2) K. M. Vaidya records the following references to Vatama 
(=almond) on p. 513 of his AstangahydayakoSa, Trichur, 1936 :-— 

(i) The Asfangahrdaya of Viigbhata (about A. D. 850 according 
to Prof. Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya)" refers to Vatama in the 


* Annals (B.O.R, Institute), Vol. XX1X, pp. 99-106. 

1, See pp. 19-20 of Aryan Medical Science by Thakore Saheb of Goadal, Loadoa, 
196, 
2, See p.135of Indian Historical Quarterly (Juoe 1947). Prot. Bhattacharya 
r.Hoenl erchronology for medical works and records Ns orn teota 

Before A. D.600 — Haricaodra, 

Batweon A. D. 600 and 900 — Ayurvedasir: 

Abeut A. D, 850-— Vagvhala. 

‘About A. D. 875-900 ; 

A. D.900-925 — Macthavakara,whocomecalter Jejjata accordig toNi¢cala, 

‘About A. D. 950 — Candrata. 

A. D. 975-1000 — VSndakugda. 

‘4, D, 1040-1050 — Cakrapapi. 


Bindusira, Siddbassraete. 
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Sttrasthana, chapter 6, verses 120 and 123 (Pages 110 and 111 of N.S. 
Press Edition, 1939) :— 

Mareen tiger Crea TTC ls THT" 11H! 

eqerngaad q enfast aa” ute! 


Hemadei comments :—  “qarargerrard-seeraay sf8aHn! | TTSTR: 


Raraaqord FAR | TIPE acaraed WA (efaguatan| Pretet-agta- 
recon) Rat sR | 


Gi). The Bhavaprakasa gives the names of vatama as follows ‘— 
Samad TAO eTAATRARAT” 
and also mentions its properties :— 
saree TY GAA TAM: YSRS TE: | 
warersar aya ot: frenfrenme: | 
Ranier: ore wafrafrerart 1” 


(3) The Aspangasarhgraha of Vagbhata refers to Vatama in the 
following verse :— 


“qTeraTaqeTaeA EMEA aEH | 
sone fiene deg Js Maas 11k 011” 


(Satrasthana, edited by V. R. Kinjawadekar, Poona, 1940, p. 62, chap. 
Vil—aweregftgraty). The properties of Vatama are referred in the 
following line of verse 176 :— 


TOTTI g waftast ev |” 


According to Hoernle Vagbhata I, the author of the Asfangasar- 
traha belongs to about A. D. 625, while Vagbhata II, the author of the 
Astangahydaya belongs to 8th or 9th cent. A. D. Prof. Dinesh Chandra 
Bhattacharya does not believe in this theory of two persons of the name 
Vagbhata. He helievesthat the Assangahydaya and the Astangasam- 
Sraha are the works of one author Vagbhata, who flourished about A. D, 
50? 


(4) The Susrutasarhhita (Satrasthana, chap. 46, p. 228 of N. S. 
Press Edition, Bombay, 1938) mentions Vatama in the following line :— 


qn —agre—afags—frga—ftg—frdtars—mRAe Itc)” 


1. See Annals (B. 0. R. lostitate, Poona), Vol. XXV, pp. 217-230, 
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The commentator Dallana (c. A. D. 1200 according to Dinesh 
Chandra Bhattacharya)" states that Vatama (almond) and other fruits* 
mentioned by Sufruta belong to Uttarapatha or northern region (“STermn- 
@f...... aera raf a7 afBarfa”), Dallana records the views of other 
commentators on Vatama and other names of fruits(mentioned by Susruta) 
as follows :— 

“faq area — 
qrara: asain) Sater: | 
SVS: THATS mA fofaguatenfsa: 
dafig: “erediz” ufa ae | 
afags:—“alig:” xf me | 
frereq—staaafire Agee | 
weerra eater |” 

(5) The Carakasamhita (Satrasthana, chap, 27, verse 157, p. 161 
of N.S. Press Edition, Bombay, 1941) also refers to Vatama (almond) in 
the following verse :— 

“aTM a fagarerea gana: | 
gecyharragy: ASAT TANT: [NL 
The commentator Cakrapanidatta (c. A. D. 1050) observes :— 


“qrarmea: stausiast: |” 
In view of these references to Vatama (almond) in earliest medical texts, 
the SuSrutasamhita and the Carakasarhhita, as recorded above the 
statement of Watt (Dictionary of Economic Products of India, Vol. VI, 
Part I, p. 343) that almond is “not mentioned by older writers” is obviously 
incorrect. 

The statement of Cakrapanidatta (c. A. D. 1050), Dallana (c. A. D. 
1200) and Hemadri (c. A. D. 1260) that Vatama belongs to Uttarapatha 
or northern region is correct. When Ibn Battuta (A. D. 1325-1354) 
visited the Governor of Multan he presented this Governor “Some raisins 
and almonds." In this connection be observes :—“These are among the 
Greatest gifts that can be made to them. since they do not grow in their 


1. Seep. 1320f Indian Histo. Quarterly (June 1947}—"Dallaga’s date is about 1200 
A. Dy; being cited by Hemadri, and himselfciting Halayadha. 

2 Quintus Curtius [ VII, 4, 26 (18)} speaks highly of “orchards and vineyards of 
Bactria (Babltka) the heart of ancleat Iraq which was direcily ia the great trade route 
to lodia. (See p, 3 of Buctria by H. G. Rawlinson, Bombay, 1909). The fruits like 
edtama ete. mentioned by Susruta were possibly from ancient Lraa where they were produced 
a abundance. 
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land and are imported from Khurasan."! In the light of thie statement 
we may safely conclude that almonds (Vatama) were imported into India 
from Uttarapatha or northern region viz. Persia or Khurasan specifically 
as stated by Battuta as they were not grown in India. Very probably the 
trade in almonds and other dried fruits from Persia with India wae 
carried on from great antiquity." This presumption is supported by the 
references to Vatama (almonds) in the Carakasamhita and the 
SuSrutasarhita as we have noted above. The continuity of this trade is 
further vouched by Bernier," who mentions that “Hindoustan consumes 
an immense quantity of fresh fruit from Samarakand, Bali (Balkh), Bocara 
and Persia, such as melons, apples, pears, and grapes,” “‘and likewise 
dried fruits, such as almonds, pistachio, and various other small nuts, 
plums, apricots, and raisins.” It is worth while tracing the history of 
foreign‘ dried and fresh fruit imported into India from ancient times to the 
presentday by sea and lund, The early Sanskrit medical texte and their 
voluminous commentaries, if studied minutely, will yield ample material 
for such a study. 


(6) Vaidya Bapalal G. Shah in hie Nighanfu Adar$a, Vol. I 
( Abmedabad, 1927 ), pp. 479-480 quotes the following verses from the 
Bhavaprakasa (c. A.D, 1550) and from the Madanapala nighanfu 
(eA. D. 1375) — 
ATETBT:—  aTATT 3oU Bferh STH: YET TE: | 
wrargasen Aye ger: franfrenae: 11” 


ete. 
Remar — 
errr aftrd araest serge tt” 
FrearR— 
© MTA: ORS TAN TRA GWE |” etc, 


1, Vide p, 18901 Travetsed, by H. A. R. Gibb, London, 1939. 

2. Comparethe ancedote aboutSyrian figs aod raisin wine sent by Antioches Soter 
ofSyria to Bindustra (B.C. 298) the father of Emperor Agoka. Thisaacedote is Ne 
proof of the familiar rntercourse betweenthe Sovereiga of Iadiaand his ally in Western A: 
obterves Viaceat Smith (See p. 147 of Early Histor yofIndia, Oxford, 1914). 

3. Vide pages 203-234 of Bernisr's Travels (A. D. 1656-1668), Constable & Co. 
London, 1891, 

4. The Rajanighantu (Aoandashras 
mentions a varietyol grapes from Uttara pat 


Page 179 — aren — “serrate Ste site af Fait | AAT AAT 
REPS eet FLAT Wei 


Poona, 1896) of Narabari (c, A. D. 1450) 
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It is a matter for investigation whether any almond trees were cultivated 
in India between c. A.D. 1375 when the Madanapalanighaytu wes 
composed and c. A. D. 1550, the date of the Bhavaprakasa of Bhavamiéra. 
Imay bere record the evidence of Ain-i-Akbars (c. A. D. 1590) regarding 
the almond as follows :— 


Page 61 (Vol. I of Eng. Trans. of Ain-i-Akbari by Francis Gladwin, 
Calcutta, 1897). 


—‘The Fruitery—His Majesty is exceedingly fond of fruit, and by 
the great encouragement he has given to the cultivation of fruit-trees, 
skilful people have come with their families from Persia and Tartary and 
settled in this country.” 


—“‘ 14. peaches, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates and many other 
fruits, bave been introduced into Hindustan.” 


Page 63 — In the list of Tartarian Frustsalmondsare mentioned as 
follows :— 


“ Almonds — 28 Dams per Seer 
Almonds in theShell — 11 Dams per Seer.” 


The above evidence warrants an inference that almonds were not grown 
in India prior to Akbar's reign, but Akbar encouraged their cultivation’ in 
India along with the cultivation of many other Tartarian fruits by bringing 
expert horticulturists from Persia and Tartary. 


If the reference to Vatama (almond in the Carakasamhita) is genuine 
we can compare it to the references to the almond made by Pliny the 
Elder (A. D. 23-79) in his Natural History (Books XII-XVI Trans. by 
H. Rackham, Loeb Classical Library, London, 1945), In particular the 
following remarks of Pliny on the almond are noteworthy:—Page 351— 
Books XV-X XIV, 88-91 :— 


“ A third variety of the nut class is the almond, which bas an outer 
integument like that of the walnut, but thinner, and also a second covering 
consisting of a shell, but the kernel is unlike a walnut's in its breadth and 
its bard part is more bitter. It is doubtful whether this tree existed in 


1. ALK. Nairn in his Flowering Plants of Westen India (London, 1894, p. 107) 
weations the ciniond tree, badam, Prunus amygasalus as cultiv the Deccan, along. 
the Straudery, the poachiree and variousros. 
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Italy in the time of Cato,’ as he calls almonds“ Greek nuts" a name which 
some people also retain in the class of walnuts. At the present day the 
almond of Thasos and Alba are famous, and two kinds grown at Taranto, 
one with a brittle shell and the other with a hard shell which are very 
large in size and very little rounded in shape . the pistachio (see 
Book XIII, 51. 883). This also was likewise first brought into Italy at the 
same time and it was simultaneously introduced into Spain by Pompeius 
Flaccus, Knight of Rome, who was serving with Vitellius.” 


Page 479 — “ In the actual neighbourhood of Rome Chestnuts and 
Cherries only grow with reluctance and the peach-free round Tusculum 
and almonds are laboriously grown from graft, also Tarracina teems with 
whole woods of them.” 


The cultivation of almond trees in Italy many years before the time 
of Pliny is conclusively Proved by the foregoing extracts. Untortunately 
we have no means of deter: ing if the almond trees were cultivated 
in India during the first few centuries of the Christian era, during which 
the early medical texts of Caraka and SuSruta, which mention Vatama 
(almond) and its properties, were composed. So far I have not traced 
any references to Vatama in Sanskrit non-medical texts, early or late. 

(7) Katubhag in his Nighavtasamgraha (Junagadh, 1893, pp. 542-543) 
quotes verses about almond from the Bhavaprakasa, Madanapalanighantu, 
Nighapfaratnakara. He quotes the following verse of Sivadatta : 


qr STMENRAG ARTETA 
wg garta difereeat ga: | gfe faa” 


1. Smith's Smaller Classical Dictionary (ed. by Blakeney, Iondon, 1900), pp. 134-135, 

records twp persons of ame Cato viz. 

(1) M. Porvius CotoorCato Majoror the Censor (born B. C. 234und died in B.C. 149 

at the age of 85) wrote several works, of whichoaly the De Re Rustica on agriculture has 
come down (0 w. 

(2) M, Poreius Cato, great grandson ool the above Cato was born in B.C. 95, He was 
an adberentof the Stoic School and noted forhis rigidmorality. He put an end to bis own 
lfeto avoid falling intothe bands ofCacsar. his enemy. 

Pasibly Pliny refers to Cato Major, the author of De Re Rustica. 

2. My frieod Diwan Babadur K, M. Jha 
(allowing remarks aboat the almond 

“The informationsent by you...bada@m, as we call it in Gujarati you say is badam; 
yoo also know that eyes are compared to badam (cl. the epithet “‘netropomaphala” acd 
© weeping oye ls called “fares GUTH WAT” io Persiac, Thus it has passed from a 
ried not into apoet’s fac.” ~~ 


is Letter to me of 24.6.49 makes the 
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Possibly this verse belongs to the Sivakosa, a medical lexicon by 
Sivadatta, known as Karportya Sivadatta (Between A. D. 1625 and 1700 — 
ee my article in the Poona Orientalist, Vol. VII, Parts 1 and 2, pp. 66-70), 

(8) Having recorded some data about the history of the almond 
(vatama) in India as revealed by Sanskrit medical texts we are in a 
position to consider its history outside India. In this connection the 
following notes from the chapter on Almond from “Sino-Irenica” 
by Berthold Laufer, Chicago, 1919, pp. 405-409, will be found very 
illuminating :— 

Page 405 — Iran was the centre from which the almond (Amygdalus 
Communis or Prunus amygdalus) spread to Europe, China, Tibet and India, 
In India the almond is cultivated occasionally in Kashmir and the Panjab, 
where its fruits are mediocre. “Jt was doubtless imported from Iran,” 
The almond yields a gum, which is still exported from Persia to Bombay 
and thence re-exported to Europe. The almond grows spontaneously in 
Aféhanistan, the Zarafshan valley, and in the Chotkal mountains as also 
in Aderbeidjan, Kurdistan and Mesopotamia. 


—The Greeks derived the almond from Asia Minor and from 
Greece it was apparently introduced into Italy, The Persian kings 
made use of the almonds daily. The almond is mentioned in Pahlvi 
literature. 

—The Arabic name of the almond is lewze lauz. Under this name 
Abu Mansur (A.D. 970) in his Persian pharmacopoeia mentions its 
properties. He also mentions sweet almond (badam-i-Sirin) and bitter 
almond (badam-~i-talx). 

— Bitter almonds were used asa currency in Gujarat, where they 
were brought from Persia in the time of Aurangzeb. There is no fear 
that children will amuse themselve by eating them (See Tavernier's 
Travels, Vol. I, p. 27). 

Page 406 — Names for almond in different languages :— 

(1) Chinese — p'o-tan, bwa-dam (derived from Iranian). 

(2) Middle Persian — vadam. 

(@) New Persian — badam. 

(4) Kurd — badem, beiv, baif,“‘almond-tree.” 

(5) Tibetan — ba-dam. 

(6) Uigur and Osmanli — badam, 

(7) Sanskrit — vatima or badama, derived from the Middle 

Persian. 

— Arab merchant Soleiman (A. D, 851) mentions almonds among 

the fruit growing in China, 
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Pate 409 — The old tradition concerning the origin of the al 
in Persia is still alive in modern Chinese authors. mond 
— "Te may be of course, that the almond has shared the fate of ch 
e 


date-pala and that its cultivation is now extinct in Chi 
I hope the date collected in this paper about the history of 

and outside would be useful not only to ber 

e 

‘udents 


almond (badam) in Indi 

students of the history of Indian Materia Medica but also to the st 
who care to investigate the history of Indian culture and its indebted 

to other countries in direct or indirect cultural contaet wich India fee 


more than two thousand years, 


39. The Use of the White Mustard 
in Ancient and Mediaeval India* 


Vaidya Bapalal G. Shah in his Vegetable Materia Medica (Nighanfu 
Adar§4) Part I, Ahmedabad, 1927, pp. 77-78, records some Sanskrit medical 
textsdealing with the use and properties of the sarsapa'(musterd) plant 
end its products. We notice in these texts two kinds of sarsapa: (1) gaura 
(white) and (2) rakta (red). Iam concemed in this paper with the white 
maiety and its uses as known to ancient and mediaeval India. The 
following table will show at a glance the references to the white mustard 
and its uses as vouched by medical texts, early and late:— 


Teat Chronology Use & Propertiasol ga 


Harita-Samhita Prescribed against 
(2) apasmara (epilepsy) 
(2) unmada (lunacy) 
Dhanvantari- | Before 
Nighantu | 800 A. D.| -Prescribed against 
krimi (worms) 
(2) ama (indigestion) 
(3) kanda (itching or itch) 
(4) kustha (leprosy) 
(5) Sruti-Sirsa-anilarti (certain 
diseases of the ear and bead) 


Astanga- 8th or 9th} White mustard (Sveta sarsapa) used in an 
Saméraha cent A.D. antidote against poison called saumya 
(sttrasthana, (v. 113) 
ch.8, vv, 113, -White mustard in the decoction to be 
126) added to water for bath (v. 126) 
‘Vanga-Sena Before | -Levigated powder of gaura-sarsapa pres- 
1200 A. D.| cribed against vata-rakta (acute gout) 
Bhavaprakasa | c.1500 |-Properties of sarsapa of both red and 
A.D. white varieties are mentioned. Both 


varieties are capable of curing wounds 
Grrana}, itch (eanda), leprosy Ceustha), 
worms in the abdomen (kosfha-krimi) 
j and epilepsy (graha)*. The white variety 
is the best (gauro varo matah). 
H -gaura-sarsapa is called siddhartha. 


Dr. Johannes Nobel Comm. Voluave. 1939, pp. 61-66, 


1. Brassics campestris (Latin oame) is recorded by Bapalal. White mustard (Sinapis 
‘aiba) is mentioned in Waring’s. Pharmacoposia, 1868, p. 23. 


2% Apte ia his Sanskré¢ English Dictionary mentions graha-amaya = epilepsy. 
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Tt will be seen from the above table that white mustard (gaura- 
sarsapa) has been prescribed by Indian medical texts against many diseases 
‘on account of its therapeutic properties. I have not tapped all the medical 
texts forevidenceon this point but the evidence collected in the above 
table is sufficient to prove that this white variety of the mustard wasa 
regular item in Indian materia medica from about the first century of the 
Christian era onwards. 


Sanskrit lexicons also refer tothe white mustard. The Amarakosa 
(between c. 500 and 800 A. D.) mentions sarsapa and its two other names, 
tantubha and kadambaka (kanda II, varga 9, v.17 — p. 353 of the N.S. P. 
edition, Bombay, 1905). Itexpressly states that siddhartha is the name 
of white mustard. Bhanuji Diksita (c. 1630 A. D.) in commenting on the 
above reference quotes the lexicon of Rabhasa, which gives two names of 
white mustard, viz. raksoghna(capable of killing demons)and bhatanasana 
(capable of destroying ghosts), Bhanuji also quotes the lexicon Visvakosa 
(1111 A.D.), which refers to sita-sarsapa or white mustard. This reference 
is found on p. 127 of the Banaras edition of the Visvakosu, 1911. Even 
today there isa belief current in India that mustard is capable of warding 
off evil. Sale and mustard seeds are waved round the faces of babies and 
thrown away when these babies with their mothers enter a house for the 
first time after their birth (see my paper on this topic in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. XXVI. pp. 313314). In Apte's 
Sanshrit-English Dictionary (p. 73 of the 1957 edition by myself and C. G. 
Karve) the name anadya for white mustrad is recorded. 


The use of gaura-sarsapa or white mustard in Indian life of the 7th 
cent. A. D. is vouched by the following references to it in the 
Kadambart of the eminent poet Bana of King Harsa's court (606—648 
AD.) :— 

(1) Kadambart, Part I, edited by P. Peterson, Bombay, 1889, p. 
68-Description of the bed-chamber of Vilasavatt, who was pregnant. She 
was resting upon a bed (fayana) upon which were scattered here and 
there white mustard seeds (itasato-viprakirpa-gaura-sarsapam... 
$ayanatalam). 


(2)—Do-—, p. 68-Description of the auspicious ceremony of avatarana 
(waving round) performed before Vildsavati by old ladies of the harem 
with many auspicious things, among which white mustard mixed with 
Borocana (gorocana-misra-gaura-sarsapaih) was used. 


(3)-Do—, p. 68-Description of the king's intense longing for the 
birth ofa son. He visualizes a son giving delight to his heart by his 
“curly bait dyed tawny with (the herb-mixture called) sarvausadhi, with 
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small quantity of ashes mixed with white mustard applied over his head” 
(taluni_ vinyasta-gaurasarsaponmisra-bhatileso). It appears from this 
reference that white mustard was applied to the heads of children both for 
its medical properties and its supposed capacity to protect children from 
evil. 

In the above references to the use of white mustard in Bana’s 
Kadambarl we find that white mustard was used not only as an auspicious 
thing but mainly on account of its supposed power to ward off evil and 
petbaps to scare away evil spirits from the bed-chamber of the pregnant 
lady. This use of white mustard in the 7th cent. A. D. justifies the names 
raksoghna and bhatanasana given by the lexicon of Rabhasa to the white 
mustard as already noted by me in this paper. 


The Carakasamhita (between Ist and 3rd cent. A. D.), one of the 
earliest medical texts, deals with the care of the new-born child, Certain 
performances for protecting the child and the mother are prescribed in 
the $arlrasthina, chap. 8, sect. 47. White mustard (gaura-sarsapa) and 
other corns should be spread in the sitikagara (room in which the mother 
and the child are kept). In section 50 of this chapter the Carakasamhita 
prescribes the use of white mustard in the water for the bath of the mother 
on the tenth day from delivery. 


In the Indian system of weights recorded in the Manusmyti (between 
2ndcent. B.C. and 2nd cent. A.D.), chap, VIII, vv. 132-137 give the 
following weights:- 


The smallest unit of weight is the grain of dust visible in the sunbeam 
(trasarenu). 8 of these grains—1 liksa, 3 liksa=] grain of black mustard 
(rajasarsapa). 3of these = 1 grain of white mustard (gaura-sarsapa). 
6of these = 1 grain of barley (yava). It isthe grain of barley which is 
the theoretical unit of weight.’ This use of the white mustard in the 
Indian system of weights about two thousand years ago coupled with its 
uses in Indian medicine recorded above amply show that the white variety 
ofthe mustard was cultivated in India very early along with its other 
varieties, red or black. 


On account of the curative and puri tory properties of the gaura- 
sarsapa (white mustard) its use bas been prescribed by the early textson 
Hindu dharma-Sastra, some of which were composed prior to the Christian 
era: 


1. See p. 69 of the Politioat History of India by Joan Filliouat, Engl, Translation by 
Philip Spratt, Calcutta, 1957. 
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(1) We have already noted the reference to gaura-sarsapa (white 
mustard) asa unit of weight given in the Manusmrti (chap. VIII, vv, 
In chapter V, verse 120, of this work we find a reference to the 
tion of linen garments by the use of the white mustard 
(ksaumanam gaura-sarsapaih). The commentaries explain this reference 


ites that gaura-sarsapa here is equal tc pounded 
white mustard ( pista-éveta-sarsapa). 

(ii) Raghavananda states that the linen garments are purified by 
washing them with white mustard powder (pista-Sveta-sarsapa- 
praksalanat-(suddhih)]. 


(iii) Ramacandra states that the linen garments should be washed 
with water mixed up with white mustard (gaura-sarsapa- 
sahitodakaih). 


(2) The Apastamba-Dharmasatra (between 600 and 3C0 B. C.), 
edited by Bohler, B. S. Series, 1932, II, 8, 19, Ist sutra, p. 81, states that a 
man should take his food after washing his hands and feet with water 
mixed up with the powder of white mustard (gaura-sarsapanam carnani 
Rarayitva taih panipadam praksalya mukham karnau). On p. 184 we find 
Haradatta’s comments on this reference. He explains the word prasya 
inthe text to mean “swallow the remainder of the mustard powder 
(water)". The variant prasya for prasya means “should scatter away 
(vikaret)" the remainder of the mustard-powder water. 


(3) The Vasistha-Dharmasastra (ed. by A. A. FOhrer, Bombay, 
1883, p.13),chap. III, stra 55, states that linen garments are purified by 
the use of the paste of white mustard [gaura-sarsapa-kalkena ksaumajanam 
(aucam)]. 


(4) The Yajflavalkya-Smrti (between Ist cent. B.C. and 3rd cent. 
A_D.), I, 276, prescribes the use of the paste of white mustard (gaura- 
sarsapa-kalka) in the worship of God Vinayaka. This paste mixed with 
ghee is to be applied tothe image of the god after it is bathed. Verse 
283 mentions the use of the oil of mustard (sarsapa-taila) on the head 
of the image. Verse 289 state that mustard (sarsapa) should be offered 
to the image along with flowers etc. (see pp. 564567 of vol. I of the 
Yajfavalkya-Smyti, Anandasbram Series, Poona, 1903). 

(5) The Baudhayana-Dharmasntra (Kashi Sanskrit Series, Benares, 
193, p. 39), 1.8, 36 (sutra), states that soap-nuts should be used for cleaning 
woolen blankets (kutapa) ; paste of white mustard (gaura-sarsapa-kalka) 
should be used for washing linen garments. 
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Berthold Laufer in his Sino-Iranica (Chicago, 1919), pp. 380-382, 
makes some remarks about the mustard and its species under the title 
Brassica. The following points in these remarks are noteworthy:— 

(1) There aretwo species of mustard, viz. (i) Brassica (or Sinapis 
juncea) and (i) Sinapis alba. 

(2) Sinapis alba was imported into China as late as the Tang period. 

(3) Sinapis alba is first mentioned by Su Kun in his work (about 
65) A.D.) called Pent S'ao as coming from Western Zum (Iranian 
regions). 

(4) Sinapis alba was conveyed to China over the land-route of 
Central Asia. 

(5) Sinapis alba was foreign to the Tibetans also. They call it 
“white turnip’ (yuns-kar). 

(6) Sinapis alba is not indigenous in India. Watt in his Commercial 
Products of India (p. 176) says that “if met with at all it occurs in gardens 
only within the temperate areas, or in upper India during the winter 
months ; it is not a field crop,” 

(7) Abu Mansur notes five varieties of Brassica under the Arabic 
name karnab, 

(8) The Persians spread the species of Brassica to Tibet, the Turks 
and Mongolia. 

(9) Brassica rapa is cultivated in Persia and many parts of India 
during the dry season (October to March). 

(10) YiTsin, the Buddhist pilgrim of the 7th cent. A. D., makes 
some comments on the Indian and Chinese varieties of Brassica. He says 
that India produces in sufficient quantity the varieties of Brassica, one 
with white and the other with black seeds. He also refers to the oil 
pressed from Brassica seeds for culinary purposes. 

The foregoing notes, though scanty, are sufficient to prove the 
existence and use of the white mustard in ancient and mediaeval India 
formore than two thousand years. The statement of Watt that it is not 
indigenous in India needs to be examined. The suggestion of Laufer 
that it originated in the Iranian regions like many other cultivated plants 
needs also to be proved. I shall feel thankful if the readers of this paper 
throw more light on the history of the white mustard in India prior to 
c. 500 B. C. on the strength of Indian or foreign sources. 


40. Some Notes on the History of Tea* 


Dr. N. N.Sen Gupta published a year ago a Note on the History of 
Tea in the Journal of the U. P. Historical Society! in which he 
ited theattention of scholars to a reference to tea in the Tibetan 
biography of the great Buddhist scholar Atisa of Vikramasila, who visited 
Tibet upon the invitation of the Tibetan King by the middle of the 11th 
century. Dr. Sen Gupta observes’ at the conclusion of his note that 
tea was unknown to Atisa but was acommon beverage in Tibet. Recently 
Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji has written another Note on the History of 
Tea® in the same Journal in which Dr. Sen Gupta’s Note appeared. 
In this Note Dr. Mookerji points out the reference to Tea by I-Tsing, 
the Chinese pilgrim who travelled in India between A. D. 671 and 695 
and observes :— “Evenas far back as the Seventh Century the Indians 
took kindly to tea as an antidote to cold according to Ayurve texts® 
then current and as these texts were much earlier than I-Tsing’s visit to 
India, the use of Tea in In to be dated much earlier.” In view of 
the two notes on the history of tea I would like to record in this 
Paper some of my own noteson the subject which I had collected some 
time ago. 

(1) There is another reference to tea in I-Tsing’s Record not 
pointed out by Dr. Mookerjee. It appears on p. 90 of Takakusu's 
Translation as follows :— 

Chapter XVII—Proper occasion for salutation— “Firstly the 
impurity contracted through eating and drinking. Through the eating 
of anything or even the swallowing of a dose of medicine one is unfit for 


‘ol. 1, No. 2s pp 


*Journato JS. M. Library, Tanjore, 

A, Vol. Xt, Part it, p. 7 
‘onacerof gold, one tri 
decorated with the figures of the Chinese 
representative and the great BuddhistScholar refers to “t 
wwe are also told that “the moaks of Tibet also driak i 
Pe. 1, 1893, p. 27). 

2 Ibid. 

3. Jour. U. P, His.Res. Soc, Vol. XI1,Pt. I, pp. 99100. 

4, Takakaso’s Translationof I-Tsing's Record, p. 135. “Tea is also good. It is more 
then 20 year since I left my native couatry (i.e. Chiaa) acd this alone as well as the 
Wimseng decoction was the medicament tom y body aod I bad bardly any seriousdiseas 

3. Tam oot aware of any reference to Tea la the Ayarvedic teats now current. 


resented Atisa with about 5 
jan manner poured in a cup 
. The conversation between the King’s 
as ‘‘celestial driak’ ‘Cha’ and 
[See Buddhist Text Society Journal, 
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talutation before one rinses one’s mouth and washes one’s hands. Even 
when one has drunk syrup, water, tea or honeywater or had ghee or moist 
sugar, one is equally unfit before one duly purifies oneself.” 


(2) Inthe article on Tea in the Encyclopaedia Britannica’ we are 
informed that the early history of tea is traditional. There is a Chinese 
legend that Emperor Shen-nung (2737 B. C.) discoverd the virtues of Tea. 
There is also a tradition in China that the knowledge of Tea travelled 
eastward to and in China having been introduced in A. D. 543 by 
Bodhidharma, an ascetic who came from India ona missionary expedition. 
“Bodhidharma vowed that he would contemplate the virtues of Buddha, 
through 9 unsleeping years.” “The use of Tea in China in the middle of 
the Sth century is known from Arab sources. In Japan the cultivation 
of tea was established in the 9th century. 


(3) In a pamphlet? about the Complete Story of Tea by Mr. 
William H. Ukers the contents recorded include among other things the 
following :— 


Gi) First English Translation Digest of the Cha-ching, the earliest 
work on Tea—A. D. 780, 
Tea's conquest of Java and Sumatra. 
The far-flung kingdom of India Tea. 
Tea's triumph in Ceylon. 
The Glorification of Tea in Japan. 
Tea in Fine Arts and Tea in literature. 
A Tea Chronology of over 500 Dates. » 
A Tea Dictionary of over 400 Definitions. 
A Tea Thesaurus. 
A Tea Bibilography of over 2000 Authors and Titles. 
and (xi) Index of over 10,000 references. 


As the above publication is not accessible to me I am unable to say 
what references it contains to Tea in India, earlier than those made by 
I-Tsing (A. D. 671—695). 


1, Fourteenth Edition, Vol. 21, p.857. The Mahsrigielya JBanakoga by S, V. Kethar 
(Vol. XLI—40) conte on Tea but it contains no bistorical information except 
areference to the effect that a Chines: mperor (A. D. 569—605) was advised by a 
Buddbistbhibslus to use Tea asmedicine against headache, Ibaveno means of verifying the 
statement. 

2, Published by the Tea and Coffee Trade Journal Co. 79 Wall Street, New York, 


U.S.A. The price of the 2 Vols. of Story ofTea isf 5—3—U or 23 dollars et. Mr. Ukers 
thas also publi toryofCoffes. 
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(4) To eorroborate the Tibetan reference to Tea in the middle of 
the 11th Century pointed out by Dr. Sen Gupta I have found a reference 
to Tea in the Life and Hymns of Milarepa,’ which is as follows :— 

“Enjoying wine and tea in merriment, 
is drinking juice of aconite 
To drink to drown 
Salvation’s Vital Cord" 
Jetsun Milarepa was the greatest of the Tibetan Saints. He belonged to 
Kargyutpa Apostolic succession founded by Tilopa in 950 A.D. Milarepa 
was tbe fourth in this succession and lived between A. D. 1050 and 1135." 

(5) ThoughI-Tsing mentions Tea in India in the 2nd half of the 
7th century we don’t find its existence in Bengal about A. D. 1400. In the 
Mahuan's account of the kingdomof Bengala® translated from the Chinese 
by Mr. Geo. Philips be makes-the following reference to the absence of 
tea in Bengal. — 

“Not having any tea they offer their guests the betel-nut in its 
place.” 

Mabuan was an interpreter attached to the suite of Cheng Ho who 
led an expedition to the Indian coast with 62 ships and 30,000 soldiers. 
Thisevent took place in A. D. 1405-6. 

(6) For later references to Tea and its introduction into England and 
other countries of Western Europe reference is invited to Hobson~Jobson* 
where we are told that the Tea-sbrub is mentioned in the ancient 
dictionary Rhya which is believed to date long before the Christian era 
and a commentator on this work of the 4th century A.D. describes it 


1, Vide p. 576 of Buddhist Bidle by Dwight Goddard'(2rd Edn. 1938) page 588 — “Tea 
and Chang"; page 589 — “lips dipped in Tea and Chhaog.” 

2 Ibid, p. 674. See abso p. $7 of Tidtan Yoga by Evans-Wentz, Oxford Uni. Press, 
1933. On p. S91 of the Buddhist Bible the following chorus of a Song in the Life and 
Hymns of Milorepa contaios a reference to Chinese Tea :— 

‘The splendid hitehen, well arranged, with goodly stock of Chinose Tea, for th 

The basy hands of many youtblal novices for four ; 

Thesefour, if needed, tbioe, elderbrotber could procure,’ 


3. Vide p, $31 of JRAS, 1895, Though tea was not found ia Bengal by Maboan be refers 
to numerous articles of food and drink, some of which may be noted here 
‘smamam palse, mil 


Rice, wheat, 
toddy and 


pomegr tated sugar, white sugar preserved 
rs to''white paper from the bark of a tree which is smooth 


‘and glonsy like a dear-hin.’ 
4. ByYale and Burnell, London, 1903, pp.905 If. 
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“From the leaves can be made by boiling a hot beverage.” The 
fir distinct mention of tea-cultivation in Chinese history is a record of 
the Tang Dynasty (A. D. 793) which refers to duty on tea in that year. 
‘The Arab traders of the next century also refer to tea as subject to a 
royal impost. The dates of references to Tea given inthe Hobson-Jabson 
ur as follows —A. D. 851, c. 1545, ¢. 1560, 1565, 1588, 1598, 16ll, 1616, 
1626,1631, 1638, 1658, 1660, 1667, 1672, 1677, 1688, 1690, 1726, 1789, 1844. 
Baldaeus(A. D. 1672) devotes five columns in his work to Tea and its use 
and abuse in India. 


Tbelieve, the notes' on tea and its history recorded above would be 
found useful for the student of this beverage which has now caught both 
the hemispheres in its firm grip, too tight to be relaxed by the advice of 
woralists and economists. 


T have to add the following reference to tea found by me alter this paper wat 


aS'ramana of Ceotral India went to Chica, Hetook witb 
bim some relics, ao impressionof the Vajrasana and a few leaves of the sacred ue. Whea 
be retarned to India be received by an imperial decree a Kasaya-cloth to be offered to the 
Vajrasana of Mababodhi. He also received silver, Tea and fruits (or his route (Vide p. 323 


ollndianLiterature in China by P. K. Mukher}i » 1931). 
On p. 392 of Rajawade’s Sources of Maratha History, Khagda VI, there is a reference 
Wo fea-cups ("STR areal CATA") which are mentioned as “not quickly geiting bot” 


(Creer a ater GR"), Possibly porcelain tea cups are meant. This rele 
g/ehal676 = A.D. 1754. 

In letter No. 88 dated 16th June 17621 (Peshwa Daftar Selection No. 32 ~ Private 
Life of Later Peshwas 49) there is m reference to teapot (“WNCM'). The writer 
Naro Appaji states that the tea-pot or kettle bas been seat to the fort of Simbagad, It will 
beorderedback and then sent to tbe Purandar fort, 


is dated 


4i. The History of the Aksayavata 
( Undecaying Banyan Tree ) 

at Prayaga and Gaya as revealed by 
some Sanskrit texts — 

Between the First Century A.D. and 1900° 


When the Silver Jubilee of the B. O. R. Institute was celebrated on 
the 4th and Sth of January 1943 the late Prof. V.K. Rajawade, the oldest 
among the founders of the Institute, was requested to plant a small sapling 
of the banyan tree (aksayya vata) on the premises of the Institute as a 
land mark to commemorate the successful growth of the Institute during 
the preceding twenty. years and as a visible symbol of its future 
expanding academic activities in the years to come. Prof. Rajawade agreed 
to this request made by the Silver Ji e Celebration Committee and the 
absay'ya vasa sapling (about 24 ft. high) was planted at his hands in a 
special pit at the western side of the main building of the Institute on 
4th January 1943 at sunrise (about 7-30 a.m.) before a distinguished 
gathering of the delegates from all parts of India as also local visitors to 
the function.’ Rev. H. Heras, the celebrated Indologist of the St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay, was g by my side when the vafa plant was planted. 
He bad read some of my studies in the history of Indian plants and 
consequently put me the question : “Have you studied the history of the 
vafa tree and especially that of the Aksayya Vata (undecaying banyan 
tree) from Indian or foreign sources?" I told him that I would some day 
record a few notes on the history of the vafa tree in general and onthe 
abksayya vaga in particular as suggested by him. Accordingly I began to 
collect some evidence on this topic and the present note is a part of the 
evidence collected so far. Unfortunately my friend Rev. Heras is no more 
to see this note in print! However, I record here my grateful and 
respectful thanks to him for bis suggestion which occasioned my present 
inquiry. 

The Vata plant which Prof. Rajawade planted on the premises of the 
Institute 14 yearsago hasgrown vigorously and can be seen prominently from 
the main building of the Institute with its dark green umbrageous expanse. 


* Annals (B.O. R. lnuthiate Vol. XXX VIII, pp. 82-92. 
1, Ibave published a detailed accouot of tbis function in my editorial 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. V. pp. 235-240, 


the New 
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The Institute will some day build a circular stone pedestal round it with 
qoinseription: “The Aksayya Vaja planted by Prof. V.K. Rajawade 
on 4-1-1943 at the time of the Silver Jubilee of the B.O.R Institute.” 
‘Ater the Silver Jubilee was over I inquired of my friend the late 
Dr. Birbal Sahani, our great Botanist of the Lucknow University, at whose 
instance I began my studies in the history of Indian Plants, if he can point 
out any old Vata tree in India with authentic record of its plantation and 
growth. He replied that the only Vafatree of this type is that now in 
the Botanical Garden at Calcutta. 


The Marathi Sabdakosa by Y. R. Date and C. G. Karve, Poona, 1932, 
Vol. 1, p. 195 observes as follows about aksayavata — 


“srmtz—The Vata tree on the confluence of the rivers Ganga and 
Yamuna at Prayaga’ (Allahabad). It is said that this tree is very ancient 
snd does not die. Such trees are pointed out at other holy places.” 


The Mahabharata mentions Gaya and the aksayavata there as 
“famous in the three worlds” (trisu lokesu visrutah). This reference 
clearly proves that at the time when this reference was made this banyan 
tree with all its religious significance was an established landmark revered 
by Hindu pilgrims visiting Gaya. We can also presume that some 
bundreds of years must have elapsed prior to this reference and posterior 
tothe first planting of this tree at Gaya. No authentic account of the 
circumstances under which the tree, with its subsequent history of no less 
than two thousand years, was planted and the person or a body of persons 
‘who first conceived the idea of planting it and executed bis or their plan 


1. Seep. 921 of Indian Companion by G.H. Khandebar, Poona, 1854. Allahabad 
(Prayig)is situated on the left baok of the Jamu 4, on the wedge of landformed by its 
coficence with the Ganges and is Lt) isa very ancient 
Gitye Ia tbe Mahabbirata the country round Allahabad bears ibe name of Varanacote, 
‘mas the sceae of exile undergone by the famous Papdava breibreo, The city or ancient 
Prayiga was built by the Hindus, and is held sacred by them, about 3 miles fromthe 
coafloence of the Jamund and Ganges rivers (a thirdriver.the Sarasvati runs underground 
meetingbereboth the rivers and heace it is Trivent, which ean be seea witb advantage [rom 
thepalace in tbe fort, The waters of both rivers are easily distioguisbed by the difference in 
colsar. Agreat religious fair koown as the Magh Mele is held ia December and Jaouary oa 
the plain near tbe for! The present fort and city were founded by Akbar io 1873 A. D. ; 
batthe Aryans possessed a holy ancient city here called Prayaga......lotbe fort near Avoka's 
pillar steps load down to an underground Hindu temple. This buildiog dedicated tos/i 
passes as the place where the river Sarasvati unites with the Gaoges aod theJamoni..... The 
stamp of a banyan tree suid to be 15 centuries old and still alive is here the object of worship, 
‘The temple also contains tbe image of « famous saint, named Mahunda, 
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in this connection, has come down to us. Was it ina 
fervour that this tree was planted by a Hindu devotee or wai 


any important event in their history ? It is difficult to answer these 
ns without collecting all evidence from literary and other sources 


ing to the aksayavafa. 

The verses referring to Gaya and the aksayavata are found in the 
Mahabharata in the Aranyakaparvan (trthayatraparvan) edited by 
Dr. V. S Sukthankar for the B.O.R. Institute (see p. 292-382, verses 71-73), 
These verses read as follows : 
“ert ret erarere marae Prefer: | 

eT AY eA ATTA II 9 Ht 
Barwawel aH Pry atey Foye: | 

Roqut on & erat seh mit v3 
aerTaTATEaTa BGAN : | 

eure gUreUge " SeTyRT Ht vt 1" 


There is a reference to S84 in the Aranyaka or Vanaparvan (Chap. 95, 
verses 13-15) in the following extract :— 
“ar 8 rere atrargateTeetet 

sefrata AEM eaTE TEA) ETT | 

wet Fed wed as § GET II 

3 g wttvereteg Bhar: 1” 
Ksemendra, the great Sanskrit poet of Kashmir (c. A. D. 1020-1080) also 
refers to the aksayavata at Gaya in his Bharatamaijart, an abridg- 
ment of the Mahabharata. This reference is found in the following verses 
of the Aranyakaparvan of the Bharatamaijari edited by V, R. Nerurkar, 
Bombay, 1919, p. 57 ( gereexahdara ) : — 

“¢ steitgee fareraatat rere Ge Iv 

at erwerecttet Regent caft TreTT G4” 
My friend Shri J. S. Pade of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, in his letter to 
me of 14-3-1957 has kindly pointed out the following reference to 
Aksayavata in the AnuSasanaparvan of the Mahabharata :— 

Mquen ae: ON: Tash Tat AT | 
aad fed eReeTEASTAY Fe: I ty” 
(See p. 198 of Mahabharata, XIII, 88, 14 Chitrashala Press, Poona), 
My friend Prof. V. M. Bedekar has sent me the following remarks on the 
above reference — 
“This reference occurs in the 88th chapter of the Anusasanaparvan, 

Therein Yudhisthira asks Bhigma which among the libations offered to the 
Manes are inexhaustible (98) or endure for a long time or for eternity. 
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Bhisma enumerates in reply various kinds of non-vegetarian food to 
be offered in memory of the Manes, which are calculated to secure the 
stisfaction of the Manes for a period ranging from two months to 
aemnity. While referring to a belief that the offering of a ®t (goat) to 
the Manes leads to their satisfaction for all time, Bhisma quotes in support 
afew gathas, which the revered Sanatkumira had recited to him in a 
similarconnection. Ir. one of these gathas (verse 14) the “Swarequlee:” 
istefetred to. This gatha seems to imply that Gaya, the sacred place, is 
specially auspicious and therefore suited for offering libations to Manes 
in view of its having been the venue of the “unaging Banyan tree” 
(errwudl"z:), “A reference to the Divine Child resting on the extended 
branch of a huge Banyan tree in the midst of the Great Deluge occurs in 
the 186th Chapter of the Aranyakaparvan of the Mahabharata. 


The great sage Markandeya is narrating to Yudhisthira the story of 
the Dissolution of the Universe as he had once witnessedit. The whole 
world was overwhelmed with floods and the whole creation was submerged. 
In that predicament Markandeya found himself alone walking on the 
waters of the ocean. Extremely distressed at this awful destruction and 
feeling lonely and forlorn he kept on swimming to find some refuge 
(Jaranam) where he could rest. Then all of a sudden he espied in the 
midst of that all-encompassing deluge a huge = tree and there resting 
comfortably on a gorgeous couch on its extended branch a little child, 
The pertinent lines run as follows :— 


(Il. 186), pp. 644-645 of the B, O.R.I. Critical Edition of the 
Aragyakaparya' 2 
“aa, saifad aeatfh aftaa aferadc | 

aad gard 3 fara ofesiad se Il 

arian wea Tqeq etatai auf | 

waa gad Renacqaea Il 5. 11 

SARS FEIT GATRCV TAA | 

gesrafemard ae Weatfa ARA IG? II” 
While Markandeya was looking on at this wonderful spectacle in amaze- 
ment, the child called unto him and gave him shelter inside its stomach, 
While inside, Markandeya saw before him, contained in the boundless 
stomach of the child a whole world of kingdoms, rivers, mountains, gods, 
demons. He roamed in amazement through the boundless interior of the 
child for hundreds of years. Bewildered he prayed to that God with all 
bis soul. After a while the child opened its mouth and out came 
Markandeya to see again the same wonderful sight of the child resting on 
the branch of the Nyagrodha :—~ 
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arena TTeTa =a Frei | 
area awards SRaATEIT a ang” 
: III, 186, 114) 
(See p. 648 of Adiparvan—B. O. R. I. edition ). 
Markandeya soon overcame his bewilderment and took the tender rosy 
feet of the child on his head and made his obeisance. 

While Markandeya was inside the stomach of the Divine Child, he 
saw there inside, as already mentioned, the whole world with its kingdoms, 
citiesand rivers. The relevant lines are :— 

“ aUsAMTAT Geet ATH AAA | 

taj oag Sal T TENA STs | 

vieed Bred SRT averAle ” 

CII, 186, 92-93 ) 

The first river that is mentioned as meeting the eyes of Markandeya is the 
Ganga. This may perhaps be significant in view of the fact that it is the 
great Nyogrodha with which the Divine Child is shown associated and 
that one such hoary Aksaya Vafa issituatedon the bank of the Ganga at 
the confluence at Prayaga, though of course Markandeya (or the author of 
the Markandeya-Samasya) does not explicitly mention it as the Aksaya 
Vata or Nyagrodha.” 


My friend, Dr.M.M. Patkar, Secretary of Sanskrit Dictionary 
Department of the Deccan College, Poona, bas kindly replied to my query 
about aksayavata on 41-1957 as follows 


“I give below a reference to the sacred fig tree at Allababad from the 
Sabdaratnasamanvayakosa of Shabaji (G.O. Series, Baroda, 1932), p. 226. 
It reads as follows — 

“Ta: TUTTERR ” 
This shows that the name of the tree was TT (Syama). This name also 
occurs in the RaghuvarhSa (XIII, 53) cf. 

Bra GeeaTguaya a: Gsd we: rare Ce Hele: | 

‘ofetgtartire avexrat errerera: fare Prefer 43 11” 
These are valuable references which open a further field of inquiry. The 
name of the aksayavata at Prayaga was Syama as clearly stated by poet 
Kalidasa in the verse quoted above. This name bas, therefore, an 
antiquity of more than 1500 years. The tree itself and its history as 
vouched by the Mahabharata and by Kalidasa is really very enchanting 
and it should be our endeavour to investigate it in greater details. For 
this purpose we murt examine the comments on TaTH¥Z made by the 
commentators of the Raghuvartta. G.R. Nandargikar in his edition of 
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the Rafhuvarh£a, Poona,1897, p. 417, gives us the English Translation of 
the above verse (XIII, 53) as follows — 

“This is the same Banyan tree known by the name of Syama, whose 
help was solicited by you on some former occasion. Covered with fruits it 
appears like a heap of emeralds mixed with rubies.” 

The commentator Mallinatha (c. A. D. 1430) comments on this verse 


follows :— 
sama aaa Ra | eT a: Tree TNA: srs: U1 


ATRASEG ATT TTT wet a: 11” EF 
vara fe sete: @ seise fer: OT) au mreerat eftrgt aceat | 
afte | frarfay 11” 
The teference to ema =p or 8Z given by Mallinatha occurs in the 
Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda 2, Sarga 55, verses 2324, which read as 
follows :— 
© 3g 8 gage wera TEATTAT | 
rant maaarag: caret efereRTy 
rapihe eqareney Sat STATA | 
mRSTES HATE TAH ofearer |” 
Verses 6-7 of Sarga 55 of the Ayodhyakanda also refer to T174 =Y as 


follows — 
at eaterararer werd aftacaey | 
oats ade: caret HANAFI 
= afeaaitarsifer gen Ngwtertiret fear | 

ered a a ae eq TERS TH” 
Dr. Patkar has drawn my attention to the following remarks of Dr. P. V. 
Kane on the Aksayavafa at Prayag in his History of Dharmasastra 
(Wol. IV, p. 614) :— 

“There are several sub-tirthas that fall under Prayaga. The most 
important of them is the famous Vafa (Banyan tree’. The Agnipurana 
(111.13) states “if a man dies at the foot of the Vata and in the Sangama 
be goes to the city of Visnu’. Special reference is made to abandoning 
one’s life at the foot of the Vaga. The Karmapuraya’ says: * He, who 


1's footnote No, 1396 on Karmapurana reads as follows ‘— 
meat TTT TE TTA | 
enigtertiesy exaté areata i” 
PA. 1, 37.8.9 quoted by MAM. The came is TYTM, 
wwe 43.11 (reads " wea") 
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abandons life at the foot of the Vata, passes beyond heavenly worlds and 
goes to the world of Rudra.” 

The Amarakosa (N.S. Press, Bombay, 1905) contains the word 
“Syama" (p.69-Kanda I, varga 5 (ahivarga)] mentioned along with 
words expressive of colours viz. €U, ala, fa, sa, TAG, Fa, da, wh, 

etc. (verse 14). It does not mention T1 in the sense of the name 
of FAM. Bhinuji Diksita (c. A.D. 1630) explains the word Ta and 
quotes the lexicon tas follows :— 

* cxrstogt Poel eft weet BAVA EER | etc 8 

« 
This reference to Wurmez by Hemacandra (c.A.D 1088-1172) needs to be 
traced in the extant lexicon, the authorship of which is ascribed to him. 

The Amarakosa mentions the word “Syama" again in Kanda III, 
varga 3 (nanarthavarga) p. 487. Bhinuji explains it and quotes the 
lexicon Medint (c.A.D. 1300) as follows :— 

eae 2 sraTITER TEE TRRTTH | etc," (ERAN) 
Though Bhanuji does not mention #7 in giving this quotation the editor 
as traced the quotation in the Medinilexicon. 1 have also traced it in 
the edition of Medint by J. Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1872, p. 148, where it 
occurs exactly as quoted by Bhanuji. 

The pozt Bhavabhati (8th cent. A.D.) also refers to TaTHAZ on the 
banks of the civer Kalindt (Yamuns) in bisdrama Uttararamacarita as 
follows :— Laksmana says to Rama :— 

ead aEERRORTTTY sella era: srferetee az: rari 
ama” 
(Act I, p. 16 of P.V. Kane's edition of the Uttararamacarita, 1929). 
The English translation of the above lines as given on p. 125 by Kane reads 
as follows :— 

“Lakgmana :—Here is the banian tree, Syama by name on the bank 
of the Kalind, by the side of the road leading to Citrakata, pointed out to 
us by Bharadvaja,”* 


1, P. V. Kane makes thefollowingremarks 00 p. 26 of bis Notes to the edition of the 
Uttarsromacarita -— 
+ tn CRATERS (of THTTT) FF 54 we see thar TH met ATT 
of theGaopes aod the Jamucs, SUS CONT 128. 
qowarerethar: 11” 29. 10 53 we read— 
We: A OTA G TTA: 
TAD TENT TH TTI WA 


r tbe confluence 
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‘The poet Murari (c.A.D. 1050-1135) in bis drama Anargha-Raghava (Act 
VII, verse 129) refers to TATA as follows:— 

Meare aa we: ISTH EIRATT: | 

TARTS: Te FHT 1” 

In the Gayamahatmya of the Vayupurana (ed. in Anandaérama 
Sanskrit Series, Poona, 1905, pp. 426-453) we get the following references 
to Akyayavata :— 

Page 437— “0a wae”? near MERZTE 

— “DFR” near DE 

Page 438— “a1 a7.” near Armtx 

— (D1 R” near WE 

Page 440— “weqaz” mentioned along with WEE, TIE, TYAN etc, 

Page 447— “serena” or BULA” or “ETA RTS” 
at Gaya is mentioned. The mango! tree was also considered sacred. 
Verse 37 on p. 447 refers to the mango tree and the Sraddha performed at 
its foot as follows : 

“TO aft: FERRARA 
Te ae Gfert TM: | 
(v. 1. Se rer) serene ere: frre ae 
ear Pear eget afeer uv 1” 

Page 449 —The following verses refer to the Aksayavata at Gay’ 

and the Sraddha performed in its vicinity. 


TIAA: efernery aga | 
srlratagretat ag) CarapeMTaA It ¥ 1 
‘wearerey a erferesl sftretta:. .. carrer | 
20 Te a eT acai ae 4 
Be STGNTATET ED FETS CRIT I 6 1h 
= CATAL TG Tat Teale aT | 
hers aa wen ate ers er | 
oF URE ELS TAT TT FAT HEH 
Thos wesee that PYAGT was « hill about 10 NTS from the confluence of the Ganges 
‘and the Jamunfl to the west." 
1. Dealing with the aotiquity of the mango in India Shri H.P. Paras|pye quotes 
the following extract [rom the Byhadararyakopaniqad, Adbyayn 4. Brahroapa 3) -— 
Aq aaraaftyard......aereTssd Ig 7 Row 1 TARGETS CT Ger: 
ate.” WEI (See p. 58 of “TARTS MPT, Poona, 1930). WIM (Mangifera), TEAC and 
(resare referr 


to in this extract. 
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ga wriewrd ode eT | 


ah eh bal Cepptpehl deccst ody 


Teeny afd fa Steeda afr: 11 ce 11 
Bid Tees naa gINe | 
wen arhthit: Go: GEMRT BE: It E49 I 
cod erga a: 88 afar 
TETAS AER TTT 13 
ETETETT CTT 
Soe 5 aSeTTTTE G10” 
The reference to the Divine Child (srawywe) resting on the extended 
branch of a Banyan tree in the midst of the ocean as found in verse 8&2 of 
the above extract from the Gayamahatmya is also found in the 
Aranyakaparvan of the Mahabharata as we have seen above. 
Dr. A. P. Karmarkar, Director, Puranic Research Institute, Belgaum, 
has kindly supplied to me the following references to Aksayavata from 


the Puranas :— 
(1) Vayupurana—Chap. 105, 45 — 
“AMSeTEL TET 
—also Chap. 109, 16 
—Chap. 111, 79-62, 


(2) Matsyapurana —Chap, 104, 10 — 


“ded waft an a 
—Chap. 106, 11— 


Meret TANT Fe TONY aE | 
eniireratiney orate 6 Teafis 11” 


(3) Padmapurana I —38.2-3 (Tara) 
—Adikanda, 43. 11 (old edition). 


Agnipuraga —Chap. 115, 70 (STRETATIR) 


() 
= Chap. 111, 13 (rar) 
(5) Skandapurane —Chap, 58, 5 and Chap, 59 (TAT) 
(6) Naradiyapuraga —Uttarakhanda ALTAR) 
<7 Chap. 63, 141 = 
« Pare Pa sre aret! = 
Ree aereteany STUART TERT "7 
(7) Brakmapurana —Chap. 161, 66-67 (under Godavart 
Mahatmya)—to the north of Vindhya. 


Brahmavaivartapuraya —(on Nermads) 1I— 


(8) 
Chap. 33, 32-33 (where Pulastya performed Penance). 
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(9) Karmapurana I, 37, 8-9 — 
(He who abandons his life at the foot of the Vata, passes 
beyond heavenly worlds and goes to the world of Rudra) —See alsu 
Tirthacintamani, p. 48 — where the above verse from Karma is repeated. 


The references to the Aksayavata in Sanskrit sources recorded 
above reveal the history of this Vata for about 2000 years. This history 
is further vouched by foreign travellers to India, Prakyta texts and some 
inscriptions as I shall show in papers to be published hereafter. I now 
close this paper with my best thanks to all those scholar friends who have 
enriched my present study by supplying references tothe Aksayavata 
koown tothem. I have further to request the readers of this paper to 
report to me whatever data pertaining to this subject come to their notice 
from any sources, especially of the datable type. 


42. Studies in the History of Indian Plants — 
History of Fenugreek and Alfalfa (Lucerne) 
in India and other countries 


( between c.BC, 700 and A.D. 1800 )° 


A.K. Nairne in his Flowering Plants of Western India, Bombay, 
1894, (pp. 77-78) describes the following plants :-— 

(1) Methi—(Trigonella Fanugrecum) commonly cultivated for bajt 
‘a8 it is also in South Europe. It was adopted as fodder by the Romans 
from the Greeks ; hence the specific name. 

(2) Lucerne—(Medicago Sativa) Purple medick not wild in India 
any more than in England, but widely cultivated. According to Hehn 
this plant medicago came originally from Media and Columella, the 
Spanish writer on agriculture in the reign of Emperor Claudius 
(A.D. 41) praises it as a horse-fodder. According to Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary (p. 689) Fenugreek ( Metht) was called 
as Greek hay by the Romans. The seeds of Fenugreek are used by 
farriers. B. Laufer in his Sino-Iranica (Chicago, 1919) devotes two 
pages ( 446-447) to the History of Fenugreek and about eleven 
pages (208-219) to the history of Alfalfa,the Arabic name of Medicago 
Sativa or Lucerne. I note below some points from Laufer's account of 
these two plants :— 


Fenugreek (Meth1) — 

(1) According to Stuart (Chinese Materia Medica, p. 442) thie 
plant was introduced into Southern China from some foreign country. 

(2) This plant is first mentioned in the Pen ts‘ao (A, D. 1056-1064), 

(3) Abu Mansur in his Persian pharmacopoeia mentions the 
properties of this plant under the name hulbat. 

(4) The Persian name of the plant viz, Samiz current in Shiraz 
appears also in India as Samii. 


(5) The plant occurs wild in Kashmir, tbe Pa 
Gangetic plain. It is cultivated in many parts of Inc 


(6) The Sanskrit termfor the plant is Re, Bret or Bfea?, Ie is 


and in the upper 


* Anmale (B. O. B. Instljate), Vol. EXXIU, pp. 171-181. 
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pentioned as a condiment in the Tale of King Vikramaditya ( see p. 67 of 
Weber, Abh. Berl. Akad.. 1877). 

(7) The plant is mentioned by Theophrastus the father of Botany 
in bis History of Plants (IV, iv 10 etc) and by Dioscorides (11, 124) and 
also by Pliny (XXIV, 120). 

(8) According to A. de Candolle (p. 112) this plant grows wild in 
the deserts of Mesopotamia, Persia and Asia Minor. 


Lucerne (Alfalfa)— 
(1) Aristophanes (B. C. 424) refers to this plant as follows in his 
“The Knights" (V, 606) — 
“The horses ate the Crabs of Corinth asa substitute for the Medic.” 
(2) The term “Medike” is derived from Media as stated by Strabo 
in his description of Media. In Greece it was the chief food for horses. 
According to Pliny “Medica” was first introduced from Media in 


consequence of the Persian wars under King Darius. Dioscorides 
mentions this plant as forage for cattle. 


(3) In Italy the plant was disseminated from the middle of the 2nd 
cont. B.C. to the middle of the 1st cent. A.D. During this period it was 
also propagated in China. 

(4) According to Assyriologists the Iranian name of this plant viz. 
aspasti or aspastu is mentioned in a Babylonian text of c.700 B.C, 
Possibly this favourite fodder followed the horse a: the time of its 
introduction from Iran into Mesopotamia. 

(5) The Greeks allude solely to Media from which the plant was 
Introduced into Greece and not to India. “The cultivation of the plant 
is net ancient in India but is of recent date, and hardly plays any role in 
Indian agriculture and economy,” says Laufer. 


(© In ancient Iran alfalfa was a highly important horse fodder. 
Words for this plant recorded by Laufer are :-— 

Pahlavt — aspast, aspist. 

New Persian — aspust, uspust, aspist, ispist, isfist. 

Pustu or Afghan — Spastu, Spesta 

Avestan or Old Iranian — aspo-asti (from the root ad to eat). 


Syriac — aspesta, pespesta. 
@) Khbosrau I (A. D. 531-578) levied a heavy tax on it. 
(8) Abu Mansur mentions alfalfa in his work on pharmacology. 
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(9) The Arabs derived the word isfist from the Persians and then 
Arabicized it as fisfisa. 


(10) According to Chinese tradi 
from Irat 


n alfalfa was introduced into China 
quarters in 2nd century B.C. 


(1D King Darius makes a proud mention of Persian horses in the 
Persepolis inscription, The Chinese Emperor Wu (140.87 B.C.) sent 
regular missions to Irenian countries with the motive of importing the 
Persian horses. 


(2) General Can Kien imported the seeds of alfalfa from Fergana 
and presented them to the Chinese Emperor in 126 B.C. The Emperor 
cultivated alfalfa near his palaces, Later the plant was rapidly cultivated 
throughout northern China. This plant is mentioned by Yen Si-Ku 
(A. D. 579-645), T’ao Hun-Kin (A. D. 451-536) and other Chinese 
writers. 

(13) The Chinese General Can K'ien noted the words mu-su (alfalfa) 
and pu-tao (grape) and transmitted them to China along with these plants, 
These words were Ferganian i. e. Iranian. 

(14) The Chinese of the Han period discovered mu-su (alfalfa) in 
Ki-pin (Kashmir), In Kashmir as well as Afghanistan and Baluchistan 
it is probably spontaneous. 

(15) Mu-su (alfalfa) gardens are mentioned by Emperor Wu (A. D. 
265-290). Post-horses of the T'ang dynasty were fed on alfalfa. 

(16) Alfalfa was used as an article of human food during the time of 
Emperor Yuan Tsun (A. D. 713-755). 

(17) Chinese works of the 6th century A. D. refer to the cultivation 
of mu-su (alfalfa) in different parts of China, 

(18) Kou Tsun-si (A. D, 1116) mentions mu-su (alfalfa) as produced 
in plenty and consumed both by men and cattle, 

(19) The Japanese call alfalfa by the name “uma-goyasi” (horse- 
nourishing). 

(20) The Tibetan dialect of Ladakh contains the word Ol for alfalfa. 
This word refers to the Medicago sativa indigenous to Kashmir or possibly 
introduced there from Ir: 


21) Skattschkoff in bis article on Medicago (Paris. Revue de I' Orient, 
1864) states that seeds of this plant were for the first time sent from China 
to Russia in 1840, Laufer questions the suggestion that Medicago should 
not have been koown in Russia prior to A. D. 1840s there are wordsin 
the Russian language which were in use prior to A. D. 1840. 
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(2) The U.S. A. Department of Agriculture is trying to promote the 
autivation of alfalfa and seeds from China have been introduced for 
this purpose, In Argentine alfalfa has been found very useful for 
cattle-breeding. 

The foregoing notes from Laufer’s scholarly history of the two plants 
(1) Fenugreek (Met hi) and (2) Lucerne (alfalfa) are very interesting as 
they show these two plants in their world-perspective. As Laufer has 
not recorded any definite and detailed history of these plants in India I 
record below some notes bearing on this history which may clarify our 
knowledge of these plants at least to some extent :— 

(2) The Rajanighantu (c. A.D. 1450) by Narahari of Kashmir 
mentions Methika and its properties as follows :— 

Page 231 (Rajanighntu, Anandashram, Poona, 1896) 


“afast ( arafada: ) I ty i 
Bfawr eh star Fast aEGhraT | 
aftren cata a satfrewt THA fae Hh tet 


gor— First szeq a wave | 
maaseu Afawd arava 1 e3 ” 

(This #frst seems-to be identical with Fenugreek used as vegetable 
and seeds in Indian diet). 

fae ( BhasrheDa: ) 1 ta 
RPrey aifersr Agefeed TAA At | 
afer sererqeaeat aifsear omg gfaa: 11003 1" 

This variety of Af mentioned as" 744M” (growing wild) seems 
tobe identical with Lucerne (alfalfa), The name Wet confirms this 
identification, WIKeT was a horse-fodder (aif% ea Yfaa: ) says Narahari 
of Kashmir. Evidently in Kashmir Narahari found “ft growing 
wild in his time about A. D. 1450. It appears Lucerne was growing in 
Kashmir in the time of Dallana of Kashmir i.e. about A.D. 1200! or even 
earlier. A plant of the name "¥#aI ( aSvabala) is mentioned in the 
SuSruta Samhita (pp. 406 and 232-233 of N.S. P. Edition, Bombay, 1938). 
Dallana explains this term WW€@ by stating that Fae is a variety 


1. Vide p 132 of Indian Historical Quarterly, June 1947—D. C. Bbattacharya's 
“* Dattana’s, dute is adout 1200 A. D., being cited 


00 “New Light on Vaidyuku Literature” 
by Hemidri aad himsell citing Halayudha” 

2, Vide my papers on Asvabaia in Bharatiya Vidya (Bombay), July 1946 (pp. 67:90) 
and in theJournal of the Oriental Institute (Baroda) Vol. 1, pp. 39-43. 
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of afirer with large leaves (qrem Afwwrde: ) called Aefieay in the Gos 
country. He quotes an earlier commentator MW, who states that 
worm is “Arereredin” in the “aenifa (country of Yavanas’. The 
commentator MW&®¥ seems to be earlier than A. D. 1000. 

Both Brahmadeva and Dallana connect the WW plant with a 
foreign country ( EM, TWrYGR ) which Ihave identitied with Persia as 
the term MfeRT mentioned by Dallana is identical with Aspist 
(asp=horse+pist=meals ) meaning Lucerne geass i. e. alfalfa. The 
following table shows the chronology of the references to ®fwst recorded 


above :— 


ee eh a 


eeran mens | After mention-| erren Atrerty | eather — efter: 


tioned by Gy | ed by MUR | = fifered in liked by horses 
aeestu accord: | according to 7a 
| ing to 71 


T feel no doubt that ftferx of the Keshmirian author Dallana 
(A.D. 1200) is identical with witty of another Kashi in. Narahari 
(ce A.D. 1450). It would thus appear that alfalfa w: an in Kashmir 
betweenc. A. D. 1200 and A. D. 1450 as horsefodder. 

(2) Tam inclined to believe that the plant "W881 mentioned by 
Susruta is likely to be identical with alfalfa or Lucerne grass described 
by Dallaguas feferet of the IS country i.e. Persia for the followii 
reasons :— 

(i) The term ‘4W@T is significant and means a plant that 
strengthens the horses (@@horse+"@ strength). It is possible to 
suppose that tbisword is phrase of the Pahlavi term “aspist” or 
the New Persian “aspist” w! Laufer has recorded as terms meaning 
alfalfa ( Lucerne). 

(ii) Laufer states that the Iranian nameof alfalfa via. aspasti 
or aspastu is mentioned in a Babylonian text of about 700 B. C. and 
Fossibly thisfodder followed the horse at the time of its introduction 
into Mesopotamia. 

(iii) The Chinese Emperor Wu-ti (140-47 B. C ) imported 
alfalfa for an imported breed of horses and planted it in his famous 
imperial gardens. He also imported grapevines, oranges, areca and litchi 
nuts for his garden.! 


1. Vide p. 30 of Short History of Chines People by L. Carrington Goodrich, New 
York, 1951. 
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(iv) Laufer states that the Chinese of the Han period ( B.C. 202-A. 
1D. 220) discovered alfalfa in Ki-pin (Kashmir). If this statement is 
correct we can justify Kashmician Dullana's explanation that the plant 
qemu mentioned by Suruta (before A. D. 500) is identical with ftfewa 
ot alfalfa. 

(v) As alfalfa migrated to Mesopotamia sometime before B.C. 700 
‘and to China in the reign of Wu-ti (140-47 B. C) along with the import of 
Persian horses to these countries we are warranted in supposing that 
alfalfa may have migrated to India along with Persian horses even prior 
tothe Han period (B. C. 202—A. D. 220). 

(vi) In my paper on Persian Horses in Indian Literature (Poona 
Orientalist, Vol. XI, Parts 1 and 2 (1946) pp, 1-17) I have proved that 
Persian horses were imported to India between A. D. 500 and 1800. They 
are wentioned as Parasika or Persian horses. 

(vii) In the Mauryan times Balhika horses were part of Indian Cavalry 
(Vide Chapter 47 - ®9TTW of Kautilya’s Arthasastra, Eng. Trans. by 
R, Sbama Sastri, Mysore, 1919, p. 133). The Mahabharata (VIII,7, lI) 
also mentions ®T@T® horses (vide p. 263 of TERPRAR, Calcutta, Vol. IV). 
HG. Rawlinson states on p. 18 of his Bactria (Bombay, 1909) that the 
Bactrians were known as Bahlikas according to Hindu accounts, He 
further states that Bactria was famous for its horses in ancient times (p. 2) 
and that it was the heart of Iran lying on the great trade route to India. 
The “Medic herb" (Lucerne) grew all over Iran and made admirable fodder 
forthese horses. In view of this information it is possible to suppose that 
Bactrian horses must have been imported to India say between B.C. 500 
and A.D. 500 and that alfalfa, on which they were fed in Bactria the 
heart of ancient Iran lying between the slopes of Hindu-Kush and the 
river Oxus, also followed these horses to India during this period. 


(3) According to Laufer alfalfa (Lucerne) was used as human food 
during the time of Emperor Yuan Tsun (A. D. 713-755). It was also 
consumed both by men and cattle in China according to Kou-Tsun-si 
(A. D, 1116). The SuSrutasarhhita mentions 8¥4e1 (WTS) as an edible 
vegetable and if Dallana’s equation “Waa = Rewer = alfalfa” is correct 
we have reason to believe that alfalfa may have been used as foodboth 
by men and horses as in China in the time of Susruta. The Marathi 
translation of the Susruta Samhita by Krsnasastri Phadke, Bombay, 1921, 
Vol. I, pp. 450-451, translates the term SW8@ by the term aet or Ral Tana? 
i.e, Fenugreek which we eat with relish at present. 


(4) Seeds of 441 (Fenugreek) are used in Indian cookery today either 
whole or ina powdered form, Inthe Manasollasa (Vol. II, Baroda, 1939) 
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composed about A D. 1130 by King Somedvara the use of the powder of 
fee seeds (Fenugreek aceds) is mentioned in the following extracts from 
the chapter on Food (swat) :-— 
Page 124 — “Senegal ay ar=arery 3 Tferera | 

Pathecatrerrearea ad) Gt rear area se” 
Page 125 — “SrCwea & qa Aaa) wea 3 HAT GIN” 
Page 132 — “can craeatercafner add aa |” 

Tam not aware of the seeds of alfalfa being used in Indian cookery 
today. The term #are or Bfire used in the above extracts means Fenugreek 
and not the large-leaf Mfrs (veer afer) or alfalfa mentioned by 
Dallana (c. A.D. 1200), who apparently knew Fenugreek or After with 
small leaves. 

(5) Fenugreek was used in the royal kitchen of Emperor Akbar. Ies 
price mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari (c. A. D. 1590) (English translation 
by Francis Gladwin, Calcutta, 1897, page 57] is 10 Dams per Maund. 

(6) Inthe Bhavaprakasa of Bhavamisra (c. A. D. 1550) #fir# of two 
varieties is mentioned in the following stanza — 

“fast nah wa venta | 
aererra Tan atfrai at g Uferar i” 

( This verse is quoted on p. 318 of Nighantu Adarsa by Bapalal G. 
Shab, Part I, 1927). 

( The verse refers to fret viz. Fenugreek and its 1 (wild) variety 
used as horse fodder ( alfalfa ). 

(7) In che Ksemakutthala of Ksemagarma (c. A. D. 1550) we get 
the following stanzas describing the properties of #ataré or 


(Fenugreek) 
«¢ ddhors cafe find eAfed afd fe 
Bry era qealed Afar fired fe 1 
erieaard reali Sia SETH 
ore gayafted ore wattsh a 
few teat En rahe ste 
Rey sat Tenhtas STRATEN 1”? 


1. Opp. 195 of his edition of Asfangesaringraha (SGtrasthioa), Poona, 1940; Pandit 
Ramacandras'istri Kinjavadekar bas quoted the following additional stanzas abeut first from 


the Oa — 
“ exarerfer Te TAT TI CTTL | 
fe om feed an Gs etter 1 
ReTaN GSS AHA TT | 
uafted Afteersa? fi ernegutiren ii” 
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— (See p. 3180f Nighantu AdarSa, Part I, 
by Bapalal G. Vaidya ). 

(8) Inthe Asvacikitsita of Nakula ( Before A. D. 1000) (Calcutta, 
1986, p. 51) FSI is prescribed for the pinda to be given to horses as 
tonic food :— 

“aren ural, are eTOMT Sores: 1 
Frew eet ecrarat AetgRewG: ere: Hs 
( fewsrea, Chap. 13 ) 


(9) In the ASvavaidyaka of Jayadatta (later than 9th century 
A.D.) (Calcutta, 1886, p. 334) first is also prescribed for the pmda to be 


given to horses :— 


“ dhrdat arn fea gor Pree Pea | 
sift Serra free fred a ere” 


( tarrRe, Chap. 68) 


At this stage of my inquiry about the history of Fenugreek and 
Alfalfa in India I have to raise the following questions for the considera- 
tion of scholars interested in this problem :— 


(1) What is the etymology of the word fire which appears in 
Sanskrit works sometime after about A.D.700? Can we equate frst 
(Methika) with Medica ? 

(2) Ifthe word first is Sanskrit can we trace its usages in Sanskrit 
sources prior to c. A. D. 700? 

(3) If alfalfa ( Lucerne ) was introduced into India along with 
Bactrian ( ATG ) or Persian ( TTF) horses sometime after B. C. 500, is 
it possible to suppose that the word faa ( Fenugreek) came to be 
transferred to alfalfa on account of the resemblance of Fenugreek with 
alfalfa ? 

(4) Is there any evidence in Sanskrit sources to prove that 
Fenugreek is a native of India? If it is a native of India what was its 
name prior to the use of the word @ftrat in Sanskrit sources ? 

(5) Fenugreek is mentioned by Theophrastus ( died B. C. 287 ), 
the Greek philosopher, by Pliny and by Dioscorides. If it was adopted by 
the Romans from the Greeks is it possible to suppose that it was introduced 
into Greece prior to the time of Theophrastus like Medica (alfalfa) 
introduced into Greece from Media in consequence of the Persian wars 
under King Darius I (B. C. 521—485) ? 

(6) If Fenugreek grows wild in Mesopotamia, Persia, Asia-Minor 
asstated by A. de Candolle is it possible to suppose that Fenugreek was 
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introduced into India from Persia at some stage of the Indo-Persian 


contact ? 

(7) Fenugreek occurs wild in Kashmir, the Panjab and in the 
upper Gangetic plain. Many imported plants with definite history 
of their importation like that of cactus have been found growing 
wild in some parts of India. The mere fact of » plant growing wild in 
any locality is no proof of its being a native of that locality. 

shall feel thankful if readers of this article can throw more light 
onthe history of Fenugreek and alfalfain India than what I have been 
able to throw so far. Any references to these plants especially prior 
to c. A. D. 700 are welcome.’ 


Sa = 


1. Tam thankful to 
, my fei < 
Commanicated t0 mo on 12, : ie Sbri 


sreperataory Gone ‘Been with Meret (Fenvgreek) in his weet. The 
"aba Edition, p, 32) bas the following verse : 


Be qe RA Rae eT | 


og TREE Suu gra ae tg gf.” 
ree Yam yt TUPI ( Anaadavbram, Poons, p. 231) hat corrupt reading 
wad at Wee Second yq,t helps you by mentoniog the syaoosm ame ( APU) as 
MH rea as (at a eet of BT oF Fanugresk. Torsiog to Fanugreah io. Webster 
(or prrpenes «ri lo0d gp ticine in veterinary Science. Evidently this wild species of feet 


of ar in India bat was regarded as inlerioe to the cultivated af 
‘and algo as culinary condiment,” 


.N. Dave of Nagpur for his remarks oo WeNaT 


43. Studies in the History of Indian Plants — 
Aévabala or Hisphittha explained by Dallana 


as a variety of Methika 
in the 12th Century A.D.* 


In Apte’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary asvabala is mentioned as the 
“Name of a Vegetable” but no usage of this word has been recorded. This 
gord occurs in the Susrutasamhita (Satrasthana Chap. 46)! in the section 
on vegetables (MST) as follows :— 

AISA STAG - WIAA -TAET ATS MTA fa 46 I and 
Mcrrencamt Bt TAPTTTATEAH | AE IN” 


The commentator Dallana (c. 12th Century A.D.) in exphining the 
above text from SuSruta records vernacular equivalents* for these 
egetables current in his time, These equivalents ate very important as 
they are no less than 800 years old. Some of them may be even now 
current in different provinces of India. In fact they are the only links 
which might help us to connect the modern names of several plants and 


* Bharat ya Vidya, Vol. VII, Nos. 7-8, pp. 67-£0. 

1, Vide pp. 232-233 of Susrutasarthita with Dallapa's Commentary and Gayadisa’s 
Commentary edited by Vaidya Jadava; imji Acharya, N.S. Press, Bombay 1938. 

2. Tewould be useful both for linguisticand medical studies to collect all veroacular 
equivaleats recorded by the earliest commentators on the Carokasarhhita, Susrutasarhheta, 
Aqanfossrngraha, Asfangahydaya and other medical texts (prior to As D. 1000). Sw" records 
oy such equivalents and intreduces them by the words “WH ME" I record below some of 
theseequivalents from his cotnmentary on area — 


whet = afer art = sfter anfirr = ath 
ayd = deer san = sfrerd req: = ag? 
soit: = AUS wi = ms Tis: = arg 
Be = weet ae: = fears Suet = ane 
we = feat wane = aerafm afer = art 

eye = afin TEER TE = FE TH = wee 
fuses: = wifi wwe = fefewa ste = Se 
args = Teas TAR = TAF TTT = TYR, 


a 4 
4a 
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other articles with their ancient names occurring in the earliest medical 
texts like the Carakasamhita, the SuSrutasarmhita and others. A 
systematic glossary of these equivalents is essential for any historical 
study of Indian plants worth the name. The history of Indian plant-lore 
means the history of the nomenclature of Indian plants through successive 
centuries from the first mention of each name of these plants in records 
that have come down to us from the remotest antiquity. 

In the present paper I am concerned with the explanation of the term 
‘WWM given by Dallana in the 12th Century. SuSruta mentions Wee as 
akind of 78 or vegetable and Dallana explains it as follows in his 
commentary — 

mT OT HET CHIT Afererzy ca ‘efewra’ afer aM, Para Afirenfencra: 

ragete: Er 

ceerertrenecet erent rea) areaP eA? | 
Bifeer cart fet efacfowrd Gey 76” 
—h’ 
We are told by Dallana that in the country of Turuskas @W€R is equiva- 
lent to a kind of @ftr#1 with large leaves commonly called “fefeKa”. In 
another text, however, firer and fefxer are distinguished as having 
different qualities. Dallana then quotes the Sanskrit verse “afTWET...776” 
in which we are told thot @ftre and ftfe#e7 are similar to each other, 
though they differ in qual Dallana does not name the Sanskrit text 
from which he quotes the above verse. It is, however, clear that this 
Sanskrit text is earlier than Dallana_ i.e. earlier than c. A. D. 1100. 
According to Dallana swam=Aftrer (Aq)—feferer, Evidently the term 
“fefeser” is non-Sanskrit and belongs to the country of Turuskas (geretq) 
as stated by Dallana. In early.Sanskrit texts the term 36% is indiscrimi- 
nately used to indicate foreigners, like Persians, Turks, Arabs,etc. In the 
Present case the exact identification of g*@W mentioned by Dallana 
depends on the identification of the language to which the term fefttaz 
belongs. In this connection I may note here that Dallana shows acquain- 
tance with the usages of words current in different provinces of India’ and 
evenoutside. Generally acommentator may be regarded as trustworthy 


1, In bis commentaryon chap. 46 of SOtrastbinaof Susrufa he mentions the followiog 
countries and places :— 
P. 214 —eratear, TETe, THHA:, Waa ATA, TU, arlerare:, TaN. 
P. 219 —FrereartOnay (OAT), TERY, TEER. 
P. 222—ara, 
P. 226—FRB, THANG, HHaG, SHSTAAy, STAT. 
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inhis record of vernacular equivalents current in his province but when 
be mentions the equivalents as current in other provinces we have to get 
them verified and corroborated by other contemporary evidence. This 
position with regard to the value of these equivalents was recognized by 
4 Bengali commentator of Caraka viz. Cakrapiinidatta as early as c. A. D. 
1060, He observes in his commentary on the Yuewed (Chap. 27 of 
Satrasthana of Carakasamhita, N. S. Press, 1941, p. 153) as follows :-— 


“qa manafs arneaata, ea aaa ema aang ae 
wart erat, 8a Aavada: aH mrad aa, aq TA MS afer: 
wreufed 3 féfaq.” 

In bis inability to know correctly the nomenclature of the several items 
of Indian MATERIA MEDICA, says Cakrapanidatta, he is in line with 
other commentators, as this nomenclature must be gathered from the 
different provinces where it is current. He has, therefore, recordedin 
bis commentary whatever names were current in the Gauda country, 
together with a few names current in other provinces.’ Another early 
commentator Indu,* who is earlier than c. A. D. 1000, makes the following 


P. 227 — rei (safer), TAA, TATA, 

P, 228 — arediay Saty (rere), TAT, (TMA), 
P. 230 — se, 

P. 232 — Rett (Fefena), 

P. 235 — sree Grears? Ts), 


P. 236 — SPRATT (AAT), 
P. 245 — Fara. 


1, Tote here the equivalents recorded by Cakrapapidatia in this commentary on chap. 
‘of theSatrasthana of Carakasariluta — 


called “@” 
frag: = sixat 
agate: = star (= sifaar) 
AGUS = Hs 


TTT? = afyaty qe = aire 
le on “The Chronological s for the commentary of Jodu on the 
‘AgiuAgnaadygrabs of Vagbhaja I — Between A. D. 750 and 1050" in Annals (B, O, R. lostitute) 
Vol. XXV, pt. 217-230 (1945). 
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ns regarding the importance of vernacular equivalents for terms 
mentioned in the Asfangasaméraha' of Vagbhata I :— 
PL 57 — “ard nqutat wa Batten eft sede | 
ai a vin fraegerng Tata ew fay wea.” 
P. 61 - “era orsiai hawt a Mi auf Aah ai Jrrafefaxa: 
aig eTaNeIT TIMAda z BRE.” 
P.66-“anf smmeanfeaiti a mi oarif alent aft 
matrpnan sadadenufcar aferacats.” 
The above observations of Indu make it amply clear that in his time the 
necessity of understanding the exact meaning of terms used in the 
Astangasarhgraha was keenly felt. To get over this necessity Indu 
suggests the following means :— 
(1) PRGA of Knowledge about certain terms acquired by the use 
of Nighangus or glossa 
(2) Wanndescy or wT’ TdER-Collecting words current in dialects 
from thuse who are well-versed in them (NMR) or from 


different families or communities (@TARUG*A) and then tracing 
through them the Sanskrit equivalents. 


the casz of the names of vegetables the 
nn of their names given in a medical text is 
facilitated if we study the current specific uses of these 
vegetables associated with their dialect names and then compare 
these uses with those associated with their Sanskrit names 
mentioned in such a text. 


1, Edited by V. R, Kinjavadekar, Poona, 1910 —Satrasthana of Asfaigasarrigraha. 


2. Eve we finda Nighanfu recorded e.g. ia the 3ETC6 of 
RETEST TIE (Bib. 1 Calcutta, 1886) Chapter XII is a verses) dealing 
with the matena medica io the treatment of horses, This chapterbegins :-— 


“frag daeenfa GOnAZIRa: | ReaTOTMAMTEY Bt Teg |1tH1” 


Keowledgeo! materia medica (ERIN awe) can bo obtained from a Fruvg, says Jayadaite, 
Heoce PO*GWF was recogoized as a necewsary prelimiaary to all therapuetic measures 
dealing with the diseases of meoand animals, GUEG concludes his chapter on PrU¥G with the 
following verse :— 


“orrofcs aaorenrerenat aaa | CE are aA Pena frawa: ilwell” 


Names of berbs cas be learot {rom STOETY, MA, AMPA aod FAW classes of people (who are 
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A physician who studies a medical text should not rest. satistied by merely 
noting a vernacular equivalent of a Sanskrit term, He must make sure 
that the uses of an article associated with its Sanskrit name must tally 
with those associated with its vernacular name. The problem of the 
correct identification of several items in the ancient Indian Mate 
Medica appears to have been a problem to the physicians of Indu’s 
asit isto the physicians of today. Fortunately the modern Ayurvedic 
physician is now in a better position than his confreres who lived more 
than a thousand years ago. We can now test the properties of things 
clinically and chemically and thus verify the statements of ancient 
medical texts and see how far they are correct. If ancient observations 
about the properties of certain products are corroborated by chemical and 
clinical tests the popular belief in the efficacy of these products will be 
strengthened and Ayurveda will get a new lease of life. We should, 
therefore, examine all ancient observations and explore their practical 
for the well-being of humanity with the aid of modern 
scientific research. 


My object in recording inthe foregoing lines the remarks of Indu 
(between 700 and 1050 A. D.), Cakrapanidatta (c, A.D. 1060) and 
Dallana (c. A. D. 2100) on the question of the identification of several 
items of materia medica is not merely historical but practical as well. 
The history of plant sciences is closely connected with the history of 
materia medica and unless the articles mentioned in ancient Indian 
medical texts are correctly indentified we can never hope to get the fullest 
benefit of the experienc? of the ancient medical practitioners as recorded 
inthese texts. In studying the history of Indian materia medica it is 
essential for us to know the meteria medica of other nations, that were 
in contact with India in historic and even pre-historic times. Foreign 
words occurring in early medical texts have, therefore, a peculiar 
significance, The term fet mentioned by Dallana (12th Century A.D.) 
as current in J8#8T to indicate the meaning of the term "8M used by 
Sustuta is, therefore, very important. We have already seen that Dallana 
regards 34M as a variety of RPT but with large leaves (ETM) and then 
records its current foreign name fefenet. In this connection I made an 
inquiry of my ever-obliging friend Khan Bahadur Prof. A.K. Shaikh and 
Thave great pleasure in recording below his reply to my inquiry, dated 
12th August 1945 : 


“Your favour of 7th August regarding fifteev. I have already 
written to you that the word [tet is neither Arabic, nor Turkish, but it 
is a Persian word. 
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fftred is a Sanskritized form of the Persian ¢fetea or ete (which 
is sometimes shortened to @f1) and which is explained in Steingass’ 
well-known Persian-English Dictionary as meaning “Trefoil” or “Clover.” 

“Ispist" or “Aspist™ is called in Arabic “Fasfisat” or “Fasfasat” 
and in Turkish “Yunja" or The latter is a well-known 
fattening fodder for horses, which in my opinion is no other than whar we 
call here AFOMNA i.e. “Lucerne grass”, which is so freely given to horses 
in India, Persia and Turkey for fattening them and making them strong 
(cf, wae). 

There are several varieties of this grass or plant and @d is one of 
them. ®4@ is right and THY is also right. 

Another name used for “Lucerne” in English is “alfalfa,” which 
has directly descended fromthe Arabic “Fasfisat™. which itself is derived 
fromthe Persian“ Aspist.” This is what I find in the books that I have 
in my library. In none of thesebooks find any attempt made to explain 
the word etymologically. I am not a philologist ; but what strikes me at 
present is that the word “Aspist” is a compound word made up of “Asp” 
which means “horse” ( cf. WA="¥ horse) and “'pist'' which means “meals’ 
ef. Sanskrit fre ; Marathi 92). 

I believe this short note on fatty will give you what you want for 
the present.” 

Thave to record here my best thanks to Khan Bahadur Prof. Shaikh 
for the above learned note on fefe%t which clarifies and corroborates 
Dallana's reference. I have now to request other Persian scholars to throw 
more light on this word by recording usages of the Persian word &feqet or 
‘wlevea in Persian sourcesearlier than Dallana i. e. earlier than A.D. 1100. 
T have also to request Sanskrit scholars to point out to me any mention 
of the Persian term “[efewra” in any Sanskrit sources prior to A.D. 1100 
or posterior to it. We must also identify the “a-=IX" from which 
Dallana quotes the verse viz.— 

“s erertrereret Fare ate TAEAPTAT | 
Aiftrer Teer Poff afeend TRE ge HN 
Evidently the term fewer was known to Sanskrit medical writers earlier 
tban Dallana’s time i. e. earlier than c. A. D. 1100. 

In his Patna-Gaya Report ( 1811-1812) Francis Buchanan devotes a 
tection ( VIII-pages 529-530 ) to “Plants cultivated for feeding cattle." 
In this section he mentions two kinds of ¥fre1 viz. Ban methi ( aaa?) 
and Ban metha ( 4 #4 (a1? )] inthe following extract :-— 

" There are several plants which grow as weeds among the winter 
cropsthatmight be cultivated with great advantage as artificial grasses. 
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They would require two or three waterings in the season but I have no 
doubt would bear that expense. These, which I observed were as 
follows :— 

Medicago Cordata vel lanpacca of the Encyclopédie called here 

Bokehi. 

Medicago lupulina called here Osna and Amrora. 

Trigonella monspeliaca called here Banbuti. 

Trifolium indicum called here Ban Methi. 


A Trifolium allied to the above but not yet described called 
BANMETHA 

ViciaSativa,called Bara Akta. 

An Ervum very like Hirsutu 
Chhota Akta and Mis’ 

Buchanan also refers to Lucern as distinct from Ban methi or 
Banmethi :— 

“Lucern I found sold in the markets of Patna, where it is called 

Maruyan, but I am told that it was brought from the Sardens of 
Europeans, where it has become wild among the herbage that is watered 
for the sake of verdure, and cut in order tc look neat. The workmen sell 
the cuttings to great advantage.” 
Buchanan was not only interested in plants of economic value but also in 
plants of medical value. His remarkson the value of Indian drugs are. 
therefore, important for any study of the history of European interest in 
Indian drugs. These remarks are as follows :— 

“Patna-Gaya Report (Pub. by Bihar and Orissa Research Society) 
pages 450—451— 


“Thave made very considerable progress in ascertaining the plants 
of this country that are used in medicine, but as the number is exceedingly 
reat, and as all I can say on the subject must be confined to disquisitions 
sttictly scientific, and totally uninteresting and unintelligible except to the 
physician and botanist. I shall not here detail any of the information I 
have procured. I can, however, recommend the subject as highly deserving 
the attention of government as well as of men of science. From 
the state in which European practitioners of medicine are here placed no 
very great discoveries can be expected, although some useful practices of 
the native physicians. by mere chance, as it were, have been brought into 
notice. It appears to me, however, probable that among a farrago of 
useless drugs, they possess several of very considerable powers and that in 
many cases they apply them with skill, Iam further persuaded that with 


» but it is not hairy, It is called 
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a very little assistance from Government} these useful practices mitht 
soon be brought to light, which never, I suspect will be done by translating 
their books, owing to the terrible confusion and uncertainty that Prevails 
both in their pharmaceutical and nosological nomenclature. What 
wanted is a native physician to prescribe and a European to give an account 
of the symptoms of the diseases and of the effects of the practice Such 
substances as have been actually employed, where the practice seems to 
have been successful, are then to be carefully ascertained. If they are the 
produce of the vicinity, this may be done by sending them tothe botanical 
arden for investigation or if they have come from a distance, by accurately 
describing them and endeavouring to trace them to the country, where 
they have been produced, a labour which ought, of course, to fall entirely 
on the superintendent of the Botanical Garden.* 


mn Medicine, 


1. Dr, Girlndranath Mukhopadhyaya in his Introduction to History of 1 
Vol 11, 1926, p_13 (1, has described the work done by Government to resuscitate knowledge 
ia Ayurveda from A. D. 1807 onwards. 
2. In A. D. 1387 Royal Botanic Gardens were founded at Calcutta through the exertions 
of Lt. Col. Robert Kyd. Secreiary to the Military Board. Kyd Was alto its First Superintendent 
(Vide p. 4350f Cultural Heritage oftndids Dr. G. P. Majmudar's paper on Hotany its India 
Past and Present). 1 may oole here the Chrooology of Government efforts 10 revive 
Ayurveda :— 
A.D. 1811 — Lord Minto recommended the establishment of Colleges at Nadia and 
Teiut 

A. D. 1813 — East India Act authorized the Governor.General to set apart more than 
‘a Inc of rupees for the revival and improvement of Sanskrit literature 
and the promotiono! knowledge ofEuropeanSciences in lad 

A.D, 1524 — Sanskrit College, opened at Calcutta on Ist January,1824 — Calcutta 
Madrasa was (ounded ia A. D.1781 aod Hindu Colege was founded in 
1817, — Medical Science, European and Indian, wastaught in the Sanskrit 
College. 

A. D. 1826 — Dr. Tytler began his lectures on European Medicine and Professors were 
appointed to teach Corabs, Susruta, Bhava Prakasa etc. 

‘A. D. 1827 — Classes opened for Ayurvedic Students—Madhusudan Gupt 
these classes becomes Professor of Mediciae-Profescor Wilson was satisfied 
at the progress of these classes ( Vide p. 994 of Affairsof the East India 
Company, 1832 ). 

A. D, 1841 — Dr. J.Grapt began his lectures on Anatomy, Physiology, Diagnosis anc 
Surgery. 

A. D. 1833 ~ Lord William Bentinck appointed a Committee for the revision of the 
questionof medical education in Bengal. 

A.D. 1834 — The General Committee working under Rev. Dr. Grant d 
English as medium of instruction aod abolished the medical classes 
the Sanskrit Colleges aod Madrassa, Dr. Tytler was against this 


abolitioo. 


a student of 
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I should, therefore, propose thata skilful native physician should be 
employed under the Superintending Surgeon of the Presidency, who in 
the different native hospitals under his inspection should point out 
patients proper for the physician's management, and who should direct 
the SutReons, under whose care the patients may be, to take careful account 
of all the proceedings of the native physician and of the symptoms of the 
diseases that he treated, which accounts, together with specimens of the 
drugs employed should be transmitted to the medical board, and this 
should make an annual report on what had been observed, and publish 
for Reneral benefit any useful discoveries that may be made. The expense 
of a salary to the native physician, and of the drugs, with perhaps a clerk 
to make a fair copy of the cases, seem to me all that could reasonably be 
cbarged, and should not exceed 100 R. a month. 


There are indeed three chief sects of native physicians, the Yunani 
(lonians ), among the Muhammedans, the Sakadwipi Brahmans in Bihar, 
and the Baidyas in Bengal. Even if one of each of these was employed, 
which might be satisfactory, each treating different patients in his own 
manner, the expense would be altogether trifling. More effectual 
means might no doubt be proposed for bringing to light the medical 
science of the natives but they would be attended with some considerable 
expense as a young surgeon, who should dedicate his time to the study 
of the languages and science of the natives must relinquish his other 
views and would require a considerable allowance.” 


In spite of this early European interest in Indian Medical drugs 
and Indian Medicine about A. D. 1807, and the subsequent efforts to 
revive Ayurvedic studies through the Sanskrit College and Madrassa 
of Calcutta after 1824, the study of Ayurveda under Government 
patronage came to an end in 1835, when Government ordered the 
abolition of Native Medical Education and the Medical classes at the 
above institutions. 


A. D.1835—Famous minute of Lord Macaulay (2nd February, 1835), introduced 
English as medium of instruction.— On 20:h February 1835 the Medical 
College of Bengal was founded with Dr. Bramleyas Superiotendeot.— Oa 
28thJanuary, 1835 Governmentorderedthe abolitionol Native Medical 
Institution and the Medical Classes of Sanskrit College and Madrasa. 


In this way the study of Ayurveda under Goveroment partronage came to an eod although 
this stady was kent allve by th 105 without any help from the stat 
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The Sanskrit Worterbach (Petersburgh)! records no other references 
to GUNA except those in the Susruta Sarhhita, If wawat is a kind of 
Rfiret called in Persian ffewrt (Ehret or wera) we must investigate 
the antiquity of the word #fre or #42, In this connection we 
may note here the remarks of A. K. Nairne in his “Flowering 
Plants of Western India",London. 1894, These remarks are as follows :— 
Page 77—T. Foenuroecum — Erect, robust, stipules entire. leaflets 
lanceolate oval or obovate, flowers pretty, Pod long, thin and pointed. 
Methi, 


Commonly cultivated for baji, as it is also in $, Europe. It 
was adopted as fodder by the Romans from the Greeks; hence the 


®Pecific name." 


___ If Bfireior Bit was adopted as fodder by the Greeks and Romans, 
it is no wonder that it should be mentioned as Wa" in the Susruta 
Samhita. In the ewo veterinary treatises’ dealing with horses called 
i by Jayadatta and Nakula we find the word afret in the 


following extracts :— 
P, 334 (of waders ed, by Umesh Chandra Gupta, Bib. Indica, 1886, 


Calcutta) —(WaaTe by TAT) 
“@adei an feg gent Prefer) 
stag Rfrgraai firs foe = Srey jc” 


(RRaTHET—chap. 68) 


1 mam — (von So4.na) {.N. einer Gemuse-plianze-susruta, 1, 220, 12; 2.48, 10. 


2 Keith ( History of Sanskrit Literature, Oxtord. 1928, p. 465) refers to BUT OS 
OL aaEN and aeTefoten of ABA but does aot Rive theit chronology, Dr. Girindranath 
Muthopadhyaya (Mistoryof Indian Medicine, Vol, 1. Calcuita.t926, pp. 356 — 399) has 
“weTitten ® big chapter on aErS io which he refers to the works of GUM and ape but does 
ot discuss theirchronology. Nakula’s WORM is also called mI GEN quotes from 
Whee, AF, ane’et acd wate (p. 375 of chap. on MPRA by Mukhopadhyaya). In the Glossury 
of Drugs mentioned by watt, given by Umesh Chandra Gupta at the end of his Edition of 
WaT Os of SAE we find aT oF Opium (p. 3). Thakore Saheb of Gondal (p. 126 of Aryan 
‘Medical Science, London, 1896) states that Opivm (afd) was imported intolndia from Arabia 
symcbronously with theadvent of Mahomedans, STWarwAfM (Poona. 1917, ed. by Y. Dikshit) 
refers to afeaa tp. od p. 165-"qfaMRREMROM:"), According (0 Iobson 
Jobsonthe word 0, ia, The Arabicword a/ynn is derived (rom a Greek 
word. Diosearides (c. A. D. 77) and Pliay (¢. A. D.70) refer to Opium—Usages recorded ia 
Hobson-Jobson are dated c. A. D. 70 (Pliny) aod 1511, 1513, 1516, 1563, 1568, 1598, 1610 ate. 
Opiuen-poppy was taken to Chica from Arabia at the begindiog of 9h Century. Possibly 
it was introduced into India after Mb ceatury A.D, Suitra'saew Gs is possibly turer than 
9th Cont. A.D. 
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Page 51 (of wafattefera by wa) Bib. Ind , Calcutta, 1886— 
“RP ast arse, Sieh area says: | 
Preah eet atvarai BATS BTA: Holl” 
(Presteaa, chap. 13) 
This use of RTH in the treatment of horses supports Dallana’s explanation 
of WWM as a kind of Hirt called in Persian (fete (RF1ET or BFET=N) which 
means fodder for horses. 

I have already quoted Khan Bahadur Prof. Shaikh’s opinion that 
fever (= PETE) is no other than what we call “Lucerne grass” so freely 
fiven to. horses in India, Persia and Turkey. In this connection I 
reproduce below the remarks of A. K. Nairne on the antiquity of Lucerne 
grass (Page 77 of Flowering Plants of Western India) :— 

"5. Medicago (M. Sativa). 

Purple medick or Lucerne, not wild in India any more than in 
England, but widely cultivated. 

Hehn says that the name medicago (originally medike p2a) shows 
that the plant came originally from Media and quotes the following strong 


euology from Columella', a Spanish writer on agriculture in the reign of 
Emperor Claudius : 


“Lucerne once sown lasts ten years; it is sown four timesa year 
regularly, sometimes six; it does not exhaust the soil, but rather enriches 
ity it makes lean cattle fat, and heals the sick; one acre of it will keep three 
horses the whole year.” 

The above description or Lucerne of Medicago of c. A. D. 41 
establishes clearly the antiquity of this plant for more than 2000 years. It 
Lucerne is not wild in India and if its home was originally in Media, we 
have to see how it has migrated to India. If Lucerne is a variety of 
Methika can we establish any relation of the word @PF€1 with medick' or 


1 
1913) 
Columeiia, L. Junius Moderatus a native of Gades in Spain and a contemporary of 
Seneca. We have no particulars of his life, but Rome appears tohave been hit 
ordioary gesidence. He wrote a work on agriculture (De Re Rustica) in 12 books 
which is still extant. His style is easy god ornate. 
Seneca (L. Annaeus), the philosopher was one of the early instructors of the Roman 
Emperor Nero (A. D. 54.68). Nero was adopted by Claudius 1 (A. D. 41-54). Seneca was 
born a few years Before Christ and died after A. D. 65 by order of a tribune. 
2. See ShorterOx ford Dictionary, p. 1227 
Medich—late ME. (ad: 1. medics, ad G...meaning ‘Median grass’). Any plant of tbe 
genus Medicago, especially Al. Sativa, Purple medick or Lucerne. 


Vide p. 162 of Smith's Smaller Classicat Dictionary (Everyman's Library, Londen. 
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Medicato or Media ? The word fre used by WIM and AHA in the 
SUNT and wufafefera, which are evidently later than the 9th century 
A. Dis not found in early medical texts. The only equivalent of fire in 
early medical textsis the term Waa, which in itself is adjectival. being 
acompoundof #¥ and 4@ meaning “Siving strength to horses.” Perhaps 
the word @firer is connected with the names Media, the home of Lucerne 
or Afirgt and the consequent names medick and Medicago Can any 
linguist explain how the word &fr=1 is derived historically or otherwise ? 
As fire) with its different varieties, whether used by men or by cuttle, 
has migrated from its original home Media, are there any linguistic traces 
of this migration in the name A078 used by WIM and AKA (later than 
A.D. 800) and zag (c A.D. 1100) who mentions its Persian name feftaw 
Cor tiger) 2 

Though After appears to have been introduced early into India as fodder 
for horses as the term SWWA) used by SuSruta indicates, a variety of it 
n diet. Accordingly in later medical texts it was 


came to be used in Indi 
mentioned as an edible vegetable with its properties as illustrated in the 
following verses! quoted by Pt. Ramachandra Shastri Kinjavadekar on 
P. 195 of his edition of sretming ( @7EITA ), Poona, 1940 (Appendix) :-— 
fire — « eaveraltren are erage TANF | 

fe aan frat yen ae AGA reT 

aerate ree ATTATTRARTA | 

afta afverssa? fe eraregailtre 

Rehs ale fined Aa ates (x 

BIA easy TTTRATA Hert frat (EL 

satoqard seals eat rear 

Ha are) Saegltet oer ys ya II 


p. 1174-Lucerne, lucern-1626 (In 17th aod 18th cent 
lalucerne with Fr, Celinite article) (a F. lucerne a 
voknown). The legeminous plant Afedicogo Sativa resembling clover, cultivated 

lemedick, 
orded extencts ia his Appendix so aceeee (een) 
— FMS, Aires, 
gone, afrs, 


sitara, PVs, 


agricultural books, oftea 
mov., Pe. luzerno; ety. 


RU, LUM. ~ The exes pe 
dietetics, ¥9 they dercribe the paanner of PFEP! 
ies, 


divhes from them, and 
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Aire ate en aah efeeq | 
Say sens Serf sea It” 


As regards the migration of &f€#1 to India I have to observe that it 
may have followed the importation of Persian and Turkish horses from 
early times. Some of the foreign breeds of horses were vers popular in 
India. Jayadatta’ in his WE87E has recorded in a special chapter the 
several kinds of horses according to their native places. Among these 
kinds he states that Persian and Tajika horsesare the best ( 

ararern arefaera 2). He also refers to Turkish horses (a@ arm: ) and 
describes them ( gers: sifaa) ara Eqeaqad 3: ). Nakula’ in his wafatefara 
refers to a few kinds of horses in which Tajika and Khurasana horses are 
stated to the best ( erfwre: Qtwrana sea eaT TI: ). In view of these 
explicit references to Persian and Turkish horses in Sanskrit treatises on 
horses it is possible to suppose that the regimen of these horses as current 
in Persia and Turkey may have been adopted by Indians with a view to 
keeping them fit and consequently Alta or (Hor Lucerne grass must have 
been imported to India and cultivated on Indian soil from the time, when 
these horses began to be imported to India. 


1. Vide Chap. VI of sxe aw (Dib. Indies) pp. 70.73 Inote the kinds of horses 
according to GHA mentioned by GEE in tiie chapter :— AIRE, TART. Sam, gkaTM:, 
GUT: APC, ATT, Te, TAM, ACFE: A, FA, TEENTAT, Meee, STAT, 
wate al: COREE: TH EATER: 

2. Videchap. 11 of wefan (Bib, Intica}-pp-4-7—"FR meations the following Kinds 
of horses :— eIRERr, 


worthwhile studying the history af the foreign horse-rade i 
study has not been attempted already by aoy scholar. 


44. Studies in the History of Indian plants — 
Some References to Agvabala in the Carakasamhita 
and the Sugruta-Samhita* 


I published in Bharatiya Vidya (July 1946) a paper on “Aévabala” 
a vegetable mentioned by Susruta in the Sakavarga of Sntrasthana 
( pp. 232-233 of N.S. Press Edition, 1938) Chap. 46 in the following lines :— 
“qegeias—sHeat—waTy a —-TagA- 
areas —OAGT HL RAG UI" and 
“gquanpard te afreqaasay | R68 11” 


The commentator Dallana (c.A D. 1100) explains We as “Seq 


Afwereay” known as fefener in SW. Dallana further states: ina TNA 
fre and fefewet are described as having different {Us or propertics as 


follows :— 
“aah Ger ad Saairh | 
Bfaer seni ferafaReet fee ge” 
According to Prof. A. K. Shaikh “fiferea” is same as the Persian 


word “eferea” or “afer” which is called in Arabic “Fasfisat” and in 
Turkish “yunja” or “yuncha.” Prof. Shaikh thinks that (@R®I=A spist 
(asp, ie, horse+pi. 
of this grass), 

We have no means of knowing the exact meaning of the term 
“GTM” used by Susruta except Dallana's explanation recorded above. 
It is, therefore, premature to make any definite assertion about the 
accuracy or otherwise of Dallana's equation 


Cgaiai=ffem=aern Auer,” 


We must, however, see if there are any other references to 38% 
in Susruta, If such references are found we must see what explanation of 
these references is offered by Dallana in his commentary. Since the 
publication of my paper on Afvabala inthe July 1946 issue of the 
Bharattya Vidya (pp. 67-80) I was fortunate in coming into contact with 
Mr. B.C, Deb, M.A., B.L of Calcutta. I sent to him my paper on Afvabala, 
which interested him very much, He lost no time in studying it closely 


je meals)=Lucerne grass (Mis one of the varieties 


“Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, Sept. 1951, pp. 1-5. 
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and making his observations on it. I requested him to put these 
observations in the form of a paper so that they will be of immense use to 
brother scholars interested in this subject. In spite of his busy life as an 
Advocate Mr. Deb responded to my request and sent me his paper on 
Alvabala. I have great pleasure in publishing it along with this paper. 

Tagree with Mr. Deb in the following remarks in his paper — 

“So, it seems Susruta’s WIT is a variety of Afrer (APTETRR), being 
the first of the above two varieties, i.e. Bf proper or officinalis, 
T. Fenum Graecum.” 

As regards Mr. Deb's other remarks I am not quite competent to 
evaluate them as I don’t possess the required botanical knowledge or the 
reference books pertaining to a specialised study of botany. I have 
however. to keep at the disposal of Mr. Deb the following additional 
references to WI4a .— 

(2) Mr. Deb states that “the word #4%@ is found in Susruta but 
seems to be absent in Caraka." Ihave to point out that the 
term 8AM is mentioned by Caraka in the following extract! :— 

Carakasamhita (p. 387 of N.S. Press Edition, 1941) Cikitsasthana, 
Chapter 1, Pada 4 (varqaq) :— 

agaadtat..... ... . aD ATA 
witafa: “spagan” fa fra’, 
Wl ava aaCTTTM... 
arent amanda 3fa” 
(for “4” the foot-note records the variant “¥#”). According to 
Manusmrti II, 43 44:11 = A kind of coarse grass (Apte's Dict.) 

Cakrapanidatta (c. A. D. 1060) does not explain the term W5¥@T in 
the above extract as will be seen from the following extract from bis 
commentary :— 

“regan MIMD TheagufestTeT: 
aifanfeer: | miRearat aaiadaa 
Zafetand arcuate | sravets 
ara tf afafetartr maT eet 
a afes:, ateatamne . wu? 


1, Lowothe reference to this extract to my (read Dr. Shrioivas Murti, Director. 
Adyar Library, wboseot me ao 22-11-1046 some extracts bearing on my studies for wbich I 
record here my best theoks. Withoutsuch voluatary cooperation it is impossible to tackle 
of clarify complicated problems ofbistoryandpbilology. 
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Te will be clear from the above extract from the Carakasamhitit that 
a plant of the name 71M was known as “ WAFA "? to Caraka 
If now the 8xAR plant mentioned by Caraka is identical with the 
‘GNA mentioned by Susruta and if further Dallana’s explanation of RAR 
as (efened is true to facts we can put down the following equation :-— 
an) = RAT = Hhereae = fefever 
I hope Mr. Deb will examine the correctness @ otherwise of the 
above equation in the light of his study of medical commentaries and works 
on botany and materia medica. I would also like to know from him if he 
hasnoted any references to the plant 4 in medical or non-medical texts, 
(2) In Chapter 1 of Cikitsasthana of the Susrutasanihita (p. 406 of 
N.S. P. Edition) the use of the leaf of SNe ( mINAe TH ) is prescribed 
against_wounds as this chapter deals with the treatment of wounds 
(tanta Pafefaaa). The verse (113) of this chapter reads as follows :— 
“ qrRaMe TO ERAT Tn 99311” 


“qazalaramt — fiaugifate | defatiqg aafadane 1 awe | 
Na GRETA | aay Heel ae wAPIUa, RATT Waray 
Teng Sfasrercdsn wading 1” 


The expression “ WEXeT TAR,” which appears to explain WIA = 
‘TARE, scems to me textually faulty as in Chapter 46 of the Qyeam, 
Sufruta mentions THRE and WATT as two different vegetables. 

(“ angehias — safest — Para, — TARR — 
mafia IL 246 1” — pp. 232-233 ) 

Dallana comments on this passage as follows — 

“augehae: ‘gare’ ef aS ; THARHT DE ; WATE 
FEIT coUaawdy aa feferra cf DF” 


If ARE = A according ro Dallana, he should not be made to equ. 
it with FEM. If we drop” THRE” from the passage on p, 406 and meniy 
read ** CHWS TEN TANTS" we can get better sense, as Dallana is explain. 
ing the adjectival form “Srawqq,” : 


). See p- 604 of Vuidyako-v/abdasindhu, revised and enlarged by Kaviraj Nage, 
sen eas? pabo-sfabdes aj Nagendranath 


“ord, St TATRA | a owwaft Seat) TE oT ue, 
su fa 9 mea | BR ang | arg Pease TT ea 4 ' 
See also pp. 93.644 — HY: ( HI, GP) BT (Tegovella Feenum Graccun,) Fonusreck 
ei feat ita} wate. 5 Tor T 
Be ea Tey eTfaeat en | fren” aT. C aTATETT 2) 1 
“ Sfesr Termeni fire seen an” | HPT, 98 81 
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Dallana quotes an earlier commentator AW’ in explaining the 
reference to“ MPxeet TIA" and states that according to this commentator 
wera is “ fase Wat” in the weniR. The “axnft" mentioned by 
Brahmadeva corresponds to the “ gee%V" menticned by: Dallana. The 
expression— “ APaerert aha? may mean “ Having the SER (ste or 
appearance) and im (Seed) of Hfret.” If Dallana’s statement is correct 
GR appears to have known much earlier than Dallana (c, A. D. 1100) the 
relation of WETA wich A. The connection of WAN with Tye 
referred to by Brahmadeva is also very significant chronologically as 
Brahmadeva appears to have flourished earlier than c. A, D. 10001 

(3) The third reference to RAT in Susruta is in Chapter 6 of 
(afemateaa, which deals with the treatment of piles (Hvar Falgtarny ), Sec 
p. 43, of N.S. Press Edition, 1938. It is as follows :— 


Pq mda res — Aa Aeaer— 
ware ......aehaedar 
Dallana explains — 


1 pagar feted Ahr AT: 10” 


It would be clear from this reference that SW of Susruta was 
identified in Dallana’s time with a variety of (81, called by its foreign 
name fgfer or frettea. Whether the 84¥eM of Susruta is identical with the 
54M of Caraka, is a problem, which needs to be investigated.’ In the 
absence of Word-Indices to our voluminous carly medical texts the 
study of individual words and their explanations given by early commen- 
tators is much handicapped. Recently many Ayurvedic institutions have 
been started in India. If the authorities of these institutions really care 
to stimulate a critical study of early medical texts they must organize 
their work on modern lines and publish not only the critical editions of 
these texts but other ancillary compilations like word-indices ete. which 
would helpa close study of the enormous linguistic material and thus 
bring it within the domain of exact scholarship. 


1, Vide my paper in Indian Cu case 
D Vol. XI, pp. 36-39, Cabraptpidatta 
(A.D. 1060) menti 5 
GPL TAG mentions RGR as a0 carier commentator (EWEN) ia the following 


“srt ore: aeidterg ht: sree — enemas, 
SVRTC A STARTUTR: | UTTAR g Soya 
(Vide p19 ol Carahe-Seita~Cibiteastrane, 216213 ng 


2 We want toaow from Persian scholars ihe yesh De 
Persian sources earlier thaa A, D, 1100, canst meaning of AFR (FA) FE froma 


45. References to Tobacco in some Sanskrit workg 
between A. D. 1600 and 1900° 


ive value. All 


During the last twelveyears Ihave published many papers on the 


history of Indian plants especially of medical and nut 
these papers will now appear in Vol. IV of my Studies undertaken for 


publication by the Vedic Research Institute of Hoshiarpur. Many of the 
Indian plants which have entiched Indian lite and culture were imported 
into India at different stges of India's age-long history as my Papers have 
amply revealed. A study of the migration of plants from theic native 
homes is as entertaining as the study of human migration. Among the 
American plantsthat have migrated tothe other parts of the world in- 
cluding India the potato and the tobacco are important ones. These two 
plants though introduced into India about the beginning of the 17th 
luenced Indian life and culture to such an extent that 


century hav 
manypeoplehave forgotten their foreign origin, 
elaborate paper on the history of one of these plants viz. 
Accordingly I have collected some material especially from Indian sources, 
A pate of this material is released in the present paper which records some 
references to tobacco in Sanskrit works composed between c. A. D. 1600 and 
1900. Though tobacco entered India about A. D. 1600 its use’and production 
spread rapidly tosuch an extent that India is to-day one of the three 
largest tobacco-producing countries of the world. 

Inthe Subhasitaratnabhandagara' (N.S, Press, Bombay, 1911) the 
following seven Sanskrit verses of unknown date and authorship are 


I intended to write an 
tobacco. 


recorded — 


“Annals (B. O. R. Institute), Vol. XXXVIIL, pp. 225-232. 
A. The editor h as recorded ia foct-notes, Cy it 
, i age 104 the meanings aod double S 
of someo! the words in the seven verses.on tobacco recorded by him. They are:— paar 
Verse I—argem= sretive: 1 aq 
aah 


— why = agtag 
Verses — ara nek Bfka: | ( 69) agrataauTaR 
Rar ot fafa: 
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rot — 7H 

6 AMAT UR VETS) 
aarget URE MARIBIARAEA YC 
aiflartelsfr aeemared 2 agate 1 
Grafads @ matey 82 gah ne 
RAAT: qe sz 
aRDaa aOLa Poke | 
aald Afuadrafeheta- 
AAPAMT AKAN: | 2 
a alg aqufad & @ an gata 
aifaitd fafa qreamgaia 
fe sufaars @ ace aI 
ata Tu afe aie saa fara it 
aviahaey any ahaa 
fesraragrsgz aay ANEUTIT 1 
ada guard wafa aea fra): an- 
ramrgfla Ferai wafa & ad afta watt 
ean: TART: eaReaRTeEZA 
sepad Reh Feat a Pea ger TEN EAT 
aorta aaTe: qereraiifegeierr gat 
ee Ae Pafere maf Rouet Aaya: we 
wa: weed erating Fa) TAY: Tae, 
BI UTI aE a Fae aTHATA TT: | 


a 
Pare 


— anya qa a8: afaa: ; (og) oy ETAT: 
ame: ta afta: 

— fem: farane: area: Bi saat Tat 
afena aerent: ; ( oq ) feat: Sat: 

— ant Aeng Are wea dara af vata 
(9@) an: ater a4 dad ME Ret was 

— OMT waa Fe Dar waft; (48) BAT 
aaa ata ae ved wala 

— af Ae: rafter frvaq wife: ara ; 
(98) aa: waa: gare afta 
aenfinar naa 

Vorso7 — farqlAl, adjective of AIT 
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sara fevrra PaPoafirePard aaron ade. 
eeled warnfetecrnfa t memTerTaes ty 11” 


From the foregoing verses we learn the following details about the 
use of tobacco :— 
Verse 2— Howsoever poor a man may be, he does not leave the use 
of tobacco. 
Veyse 4 — ‘IpeTAPETI” or dried powder of the tobacco leaves was 
used for smoking and chewing. 

— “BTU RTA” i.e. the chewing of tobacco powder mixed 
with chunam had become common. 

—Reddening (afitm) of the mouth was caused by the 
chewing of tobacco mixed with chunam (4). 

— The users of 7G (betel leaf) and the betel-nut (G1) with 
are (AFEET) i.e. powdered catechu also used to chew the 
tobacco powder incombination with these ingredients of 
tambala. 

Though the authorship and chronology of the verses recorded above is 
unknown, I have reason to believe that they were composed at a time 
when the use of tobacco had become very popular in India and all 
prejudices against its use even in orthodox circles were fast disappeariné. 

In the Rajavyavaharakosa, a lexicon prepared by Raghunstha 
Pandita by the order of Shivaji the Grent about A.D. 1676, many foreige 
words are recorded and explained. Among these words we find the 
following referencs to tobacco (tamakhu) :— 


Verse 89 on p. 8 of Rajavyavaharakosa, Poona, 1880 — 
“quad gepd margiaeTe |" 
This line records two words viz. 
(1) geqel = Hookah for smoking. 
12) TAM = tobacco leaf used for smoking. 
This referenceclearly shows the currency of the tobacco smoking 
in Maharastra about A. D. 1676. This popularity of tobacco in the Deccan 
is further vouched by other references recorded in this paper. 


The use of tobacco in Shivaji's army had become current in the middle 
of the 17th century. In his order to his officers issued in A.D. 1673 he 
warns them against the careless smoking of tobazco pipes, which was 
likely to result in the breakout of fire destroying the fodder for horses etc. 
(see p. 114 of Source-Book of Indian History by K. S. Kini, Mangalore, 
1933 — Document No, 61 taken from Shivaji Souvenir by G. S. Sardesai). 
‘The pertinent extract in this order reads as follows :— 
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“Some will take away live coal for smoking their tobacco-pipes with, 
without minding the direction in which the wind might be blowing or 
the grass that might have been lying about, thus causing ruinous fires 
unexpectedly.” 

Lolimbaraja. a phy'sician of Junnar in the Poona District, lived 
between c. A. D. 1575 and 1625. He composed several medical works in 
Sanskrit, one of which is Vaidyavatarhsa represented by a MS in the 
Gove. MSS library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona (No. 601 of 1899-1915). 
The MS is dated Saka 1724 = A. D. 1802. On folios 6 and 7 of this MS 
the following verses about TAP& (tobacco) are found :— 

WG ETAT ET: | 
wR, BMG 
aah were Sere tes: f 
aleereermat 3 god Tea setart 4 
Fea a ARTA HTT TI 
MOMATT TA SOA TT YE I 
Araiget are afer aRTH | 
hbviota Sr pftragerfcarara Se 

Pree sid tad rd | 
z ctewret a arogaet Tbe tl 
wera waoTaa faderefoRRT | 
Raierertea separa Feret 64 Ut 
way art Tere EL 
Tame tere Ta = PraTaAA 1 62. 

AFR werrgarerrter cmatereret ete 1” 

The above seven verses do not appear to form part of the 
Vaidavatarhsa of Lolimbaraja as tobacco had not become very popular 
inthe Deccan during the life-time of Lolimbaraja (c.a.D. 1575—1625). 
This supposition is further supported by the statement of the colophon 
at the end of the verses viz, “sutaea @ygtet” i.e. “gathered from another 
work.” We have now to find out the source of these verses interpolated 
ina MS of the work dated A.D, 1802. In this connection the following 
facts may be noted:— 

(1) These seven verses are found in the medical compendium 

Yogaratnakara which was composed between ¢.A.D. 1625 and 
1750 and a MS of which is dated A.D. 1740. Very probably the 
copyist of the MS! of the Vaidyavatarhsa dated A.D. 1802 has 


1, This MS of Vaidyavatasisa records the properties of 
ANA, FIM, MATH, TR, ATL, af, TNT, AFBI, TINA, FA, 
SRY, Garva, wrt, fra, ok (ae), wees, ist, oat, eave, Ht, 
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taken these verses from the YoRaratnakara. 

(2) Some of the propertiesof tobacco mentioned in these verses 
are also mentioned in the verses about tobacco recorded in the 
work Saligramanighantu. 

(3) Whether these verses were composed by the author of the 
Yotaratnakara cannot be determined with certainty. It is, 
however, clear that they were composed prior to AD. 1746, 
the date of one of the MSS of this work used by the editor for 
the edition of the work in the Anandagrama Sanskrit Series. 

The anonymous medical compendium Yogaratnakara (ed. 

Anandagrama Sanskrit Series No. 4, Poona, 1900) was composed between 
A.D, 1625 and 1750 as 1 have shown in my paper on the date of this 
work published in the Bharatlya Vidya (1943) Vol. IV. No 2, 
pp. 154—156. One of the MSS used by the editor of this work is dated 
Saka 1668 (= a.p. 1746). The following Sanskrit verses about tobacco 
are found in this compendium :— 

Pages 17-18 — 34 TATU: | 

(TED Teed TTI YET: | 
aaTgi=gradl qaararaes: 1 tI 
aGiA agra: agadiag ddim | 

24 crewed 3 gu er neifaR I 2 HI 
we ot g feed ena TALL 
meee. Fa SATA TAT I 3 I 
arnaMaarat afeainrrygaay | 
waned tq mena tI ¥ I 
ae frawnat aaa Wat eam | 

efor tq AteU MSL AAT Il x I 


& 


wevaviarel ama, sechers CEng fe rer RTETAG) TTS, FY. as, 

ta, ooh, ofa, wer, amRUT ge, Sera 8, othe es 

Side, ae, eae, wt, BiATE, ATS, aMTTT?, ATE, ATA, 
Bene, Ieweregai 


a8 3 
Pre 
ay 
a: 
a 
4 
ah 
qo4 


i 
i 
i 
it 
4; 
qi 
4 
a 
a 
Es 
aga 


j 
ia 
a 
q 
AF 
3 
Pe 
aa 
aaa 
1 
i 


firs, Querat, BRITS, 70, see, HEN, TAT, ne, ‘Sfea, Hs, was, 
OX, UB, a, Sexe, TO, sal, org, Seve, TE, TET Fie, erat 
HERG, — At of different animals, Milk of Cow, Cancel, ete., Ghee, Sit, 3, 


(fee), Es, as, TET. 


#1 
in 
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wea Loar J ANTE TESA! 

Rorades aed arssdafraay tl 6 Al 

area matey zfarwil fad EXT 

amar Song z frase tl v 
xf aa ereeaTINy at: 


We get the following information about tobacco from the above 
verses :— 


(1) Description of the tobacco plant. 
(2) Its use for smoking in a Hookah ( S774WEITS: ). 


(3) Its medical properties — Its use against tooth-ache, its 
germicidal properties (v. 4) — its use against scorpion bites 
Wv.7). 
Panta Vitthala (Vithoba Anna Paradkar) composed a work called 
SuStokalaghava with “Sadbhaktipka” in Saka 1775 (= AD. 1853). 
In the second edition of this work by K. N. Sane, 1895 we find the 
following reference to tobacco (aaT@) :— 
p. 115 — “yaa ATA AIITa | ai Taal a- 
aedlafiaiferd waft aramfia: 
adh aecfiaft Ramge sraPaa: | 
eer aed amit BT TEpTeTH. 
erent Real a fra wt wa PAR” 


Com. Svat | arava argent a: afea: Bra: 1 ery Gi UTE 
femme 2araitefias aed | ya <acredeer Prawd aut 
(mart) xfa faery are: Ree | eet | TTT (eT 
Waa) gel mer: | angi ste Te: ane | Roma Rafa 
nad | an maf: ati wa) am aad | GH aang frog 
waeeedar Boa: firm | Ta: | Ui eT, AE TL ES Fee 
artteifa Fee tL aR” 


Vaidya Bapalal G. Shab in his Nighangu Adar$a (Vegetable Materia 
Medica) Part II (1928) devotes pp. 159-163 to Tobacco and records the 
following Sanskrit verses about tobacco — 
Page 159 — “ ang: Rameteuarat aftateane: | 
TERRA CLATATEL: BE I 
AIMS: GEA) GN TATA TATE: | 
BHRTSTECTIPTTA Il 
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aagectes® Rrarpetfeer neat 
thas Ne aera aq" 

— mfamahacz 


— CAPE 8 LTT WN satacayaer 
Re so, 82dq ata aed a dag 1h 
ati Meragagcud sa aq |" 


— Peat 


Page 160 — “SSAC AVANT, 


aaeagkdertro hs: | 
Tae 
mradtamrdstery i” | — freyfexiaarraet, 


Raghunatha Indraji alias Katabhat in his Nighanta-Saméraha 


( Junagad, 1893 ) records the following verses about Tobacco :— 


Page 594 — Wa amgat aTATT wok 


“aera Sra aTT_TAT I 
 RTTTIER 


HOU: 11. wary: Rrereretiguaed aRafner: | 


2, Rapparees cfemiag: a 1 
3, arms: SER SR TTAETAATE TE: | 
4. SHRTOMTTATETTE NAT I 
5. sagacfeet henge aaa 
6. cfawriehrd Me TAA Afar: 
— fre gTeIRT g, BRR 
7, FOR T RST A aTESTIT | 
8. fest a aN TT aR a dad 
9, Sit tear wa a |” 
— frigemtaz 9, gow” 


1. Possiblytbis work is identical with FEPETENET published atBombay in 1868. 
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Lines 1-6 in the above extract are quoted by Bapalal Shah in his Nighanju 
Adar$a, Part II, p. 159. The source of these lines is Saligramanighanju 
according to Bapalal. Lines 7-9 are also quoted by Bapalal and their 
source is mentioned as Nighanturatnakara. Katabhat also mentions this 
source for these three lines. 


The tendency of Indian medical works was towardsincorporating new 
plants into them and mentioning their properties as will be seen from the 
extracts about tobacco recorded from these works in this paper. I shall 
feel thankful if any readers of this paper point out to me any more 
teferences to tobacco in Sanskrit sources than what I have discovered and 
recorded above, 


46. References to Tobacco 
in Marathi Literature and Records 
between A. D. 1600 and 1900* 


Owing to my interest in the history of Indian plants, I have 
published more than twenty papers’ on their history. No cotrect history 
of Indian plant-lore can be written unless the history of every 
Indian plant is reconstructed and recorded. Among the plants of 
medical and nutritive value there are many plants, which have migrated 
to India from different and distant parts of the globe like America. 
Tobacco, an American plant, migrated to Europe in the middle of the 
sixteenth century and thence to India about A.D. 1600. The history of 
this migration as reflected in the regional literature of India ought to be 
reconstructed, I am struggling in this direction and have collected some 
material which though scanty would be useful to other scholars interested 
in this subject. Accordingly I have sent for publication in the Dr. 
Jadunath Sarkar Volume* to be published by the University of Panjab, 
a paper on “Some references to Tobacco m Sanskrit Works between 
A. D. 1600 and 1900." In the present paper I have put together some 
references to tobacco in Marathi records and literature for the above 
period (A. D, 1600 — 1900) Many more such references can be found 
by students of Marathi sources. I have, therefore, to request such 
students to record them with a view to supplementing my references 
In particular I would like to know any references to tobacco in 
Marathi sources prior to A. D. 1600. 


Some of the published Marathi documents contain references to 
tobacco and the duties imposed on its export and import into and from 
the Maratha country as will be seen from the following evidence kindly 
supplied to me by my friend Shri V. S, BENDRE :— 


(1) Sources of Maratha History by V.K. RAJAWADE, Khanda 
20, pp. 108-109—Document dated 12th December 1695 refers to duty on 


* Poona Orientalist, Vol. XX, p. 20-21. 

1. All my papersoo the bistoryof Indisnplaots arerepriaied in the present volumeo! 
ay Studies in IndianCulturalH story. 

2. This has since been published in 2 Parts, Price Rs, 30/-. 
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aarq, cloth etc. (This volume was published by the B. I. S, Mandal, Poona, 
in 1915). 

(2) streets wre (B. 1. S. Mandal Quarterly, Vol. XXVIII, 
Nos. 3 and 4. Jan.—April 1948, pp. 70-71). Document No. 81 dated 13th 
August 1773 refersto dT. 

(3) Ibid, pp. 15-16—Document No. 10 dated about A. D. 1730 or 
a little earlier ~ Reference to the Portuguese conversion of Hindus to 
Christianiey—Reference to #7. 

(4) Rreafer-after Khanda 10, Sources of the History of Konkan, 
B. 1. S. Mandal Series No. 86. pp. 8—15—Document No. 6 (17th Century) 
contains a long statement of various goods exported from and imported 
into Pen in the Kolaba Dist.. and the duties imposed on them—Reference 
to duty on Warq. 

(5) Ibid. Khanda 5 (1942) B.1.S. Mandal Series No. 55; p. 15— 
Document No. 771 (about A. D. 1650)—Reference to duty on amy . 

(6) Ibid, pp. 157-161, Document No. 919 —Ratesof duty on #@Tq 
are given. 

(7) —Ibid—Khanda 7, B. I. S. Mandal Series No. 50—Document 
No. 54 dated 15th February 1671—References to 474 (pages 84, 89). 

(8) —Ibid—p. 106—Document No. 65 dated 16th January 1683— 
References to 44 and revenue charges on its crops in the Poona 
Paragana. 

(9) —Ibid—p. 117 and 121. Document No. 66 dated A. D. 1689— 
Reference to revenue charges on 4AT@ and Ware crops. 

(10) —Ibid—Khanda III—B. I. S. Mandal Series No. 24, pp. 106-126— 
Document No. 498—dated 8th April 1693—Reference to duty on tobacco 
(ara). 

(QD In the work called Gets FES or RerevftaM published by the 
historian V. K. RAJAWADE inthe B.J.S. Mandal Ahaval, 1912, pages 
28-56) we find a reference to the cultivation of the tobacco crop in the 
Deccan in the following lines :— 

Page 39 — “aareL ent ert 1% et Brae E91 

erage marara | Feet refit 1 3e 11" 


Tobacco and opium are mentioned as being produced by the people 
twice a year The MS of this work used by RAJAWADE is dated Saka 
1667 (=A. D. 1745) but the work itself belongs to the time of King 
Rajaram (A. D. 1670-1700) according to RAJAWADE (p. 27). In the 
Proceedings of the B, I. S. Mandal for Saka 1833 (A.D. 1911) RAJAWADE 
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has published another #ew# (pp. 131-41). Tobacco (dat) and opiura 
(Aphin) are also mentioned in this work (p. 132). 

The Maratha King Shahu, who was brought up at the Mogul Court 
in his carly life, was in the habit of smoking tobacco of two kinds viz (1) 
Surat (obtained from Surat) and (2) Bagdadi (obtained from Baghdad). 
Ina list of articlesordered by him from the English through Kanhoji 
Angria on 3rd August 1715 we find “ware Gti” and “aang aR?” (See 
DocumentNo. 53 in Vol. 8 of the Peshwa Daftar p. 38, Bombay, 1931). 

Ina document dated 21st December 1741 in the Selections from 
Vaidya Daftar, Khaoda 3, p. 50 (B. I. S. Mandal, Poona) there isa 
reference to “Tara.” Possibly “ag” in this reference means the charcoal 
ball used ina Hukka. The Editor explains “qe” as “gasiz)” or a match 
to light the Hooka or a Cigar. 

The Marathi poet Madhva Muntévara refers to tobacco and smoking 
accessories in his songs. His poems have bren edited by P. V. GUDBI 
(aeapinacta} efter, B. I. S. Mandal, Poona, 1933). GuBBI says that he died 
in Saka 1653—A. D. 1731 (p.17 of his Caritra at the beginning of the 
volume). According to Shri V.S. BENDRE this poet is later than saint 
Tukarima and before 17th December 1733, the date of his death. I note 
below some references to tobacco in the above edition of his poems :— 


Page 2 — “ati sia Bae equity 8 sreata ard gat | 
arg att ear Bite aa Fae AY TS ul” 
These lines mention the use of MG (opium) wit (hemp) and Taq 


(tobacco) current before A, D. 1733 among the Jogis and Jangamas etc. 
of Maharastra. 


Page 146 — Abhanga No. 499 
qeqere ora) 7S tah | 
ah Roweht zaTe UGH 
wafers ater dereqer at | 
Ereate Bq F tHv1” 


These lines refer to (qe? (Hukka) and the smoke of 7H (hemp) 
and @T@_ (tobacco) which was regarded as S4f"¥ (unholy) in religious 


circles 


1. See article on BHANG in Hobson Jobson by YULE andBURNELL, London, 1903, p. 59. 
References 10 Bhang (rom A. D. 1563 (Garcia, [, 26) onwards are recorded in this article. 
‘Aboot ang (opium) see article on Opiwmn (p. 641) where references toopium from ¢. A.D 70 
Ate recorded. 
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Page 130 —No.445 (Sloka) 
“ated fer Rt gra | 
M4 cary WERT werd 
an S| ata ee AS 

The above lines refer to TARA (tobacco) and Wea (tobacco used for 
chewing), The adjective ward applied to Wt indicates a special 
variety of it. I have not been able to know exactly the meaning of this 
adjective. 

The reference to Jarada" used for chewing is important as it shows 
that the use of tobacco for chewing purposes had become current in the 
Maharastra long prior to the date of the death of Madhva Munl4vara viz. 
A. D. 1733. Very probably smoking and chewing of tobacco had become 
current in the Deccan simultaneously in the 17th century. 

Page 155 — No. 528 (pada) refers to the following articles :— 

(L) FAR— tobacco. 

(2) *2—A wallet used for keeping betel nut, betel leaves, 
nutcracker, tobacco etc, 

(3) "21— A pouch for holding tobacco ete. 


(4) Mt — An earthen vessel for keeping Chunam used with 
betel or tobacco for chewing purposes. 

(5) 588 — A small piece of cloth used for being fixed at one end 
of the tobacco pipe through which the smoke is inhaled by the mouth. 

(6) Shia Ft — Chunam kept in aa (a mango stone of which 
interior is cleaned ai 
small hole ). Metallic rece ptacles of the size of a mang. 
Chunam were also current as they were more durable. 


h 
made hollow for admitting the Chunam through a 


© stone for holding 


1658 tawny-coloured horse i 

used forchewingtoday it also of 
2. Relerances to the chewing of tobacco are rare, Two years ago Dr. Ky 

the Director of the Cancer Revearch Towivate, Bombay, inquired about such scnOLxAR- 

persooally. 1 cool not then give him any reference to Jarada, which I discovered acne 

reper and 


m, 

Thomas Bowney io bis Account of Countries roundthe Bay of Bénéat (A. p, 1 
1679), Loadoa, 1905. P- habit thea curreay 5g 22 
asd South Sea Islands, At Act orth of Sumatra he was hosoured wiyh 2, adh 
‘Area to sat and tobacco tochew: a custom used all India and south seas over." ‘Beteteg 
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Page 156 — No. 529 ( Pada ) refers to the following articles :-— 
G) tht — Hukke 

(2) Regt — An earthen tobacco pipe 

3) tere — tobacco 


Page 94 — No. 325 (Pada) refers to the use of the betel after 
dinner :— 


“¢ graft Sgt frre Bqat 
gard AT? | 
Bat qaty Bgh site dF” 

In this stanza the word fae! possibly means small betel-leaf rolls with 
betel ete. At present fat means a cigarette and Fret means a tambala 
(betel, betel-leaf with catechu, chunam etc.). In the present stanza the 
uses of from and qgat (betel-leaf and betel-nut) are separately mentioned, 
Tt may be possible to interpret fwem as small country cigarettes which 
People smoke while chewing WM (leaf) and Gwe (betcl-nut bits). 


My friend Shri V. S. BENDRE has kindly supplied to me a very 
interestingextract about the condemnation of the habit of smoking tobacco 
by a Marathi religious Muslim poet of the 17th century. According to 
Shri BENDRE this poet of the name SHAIKH MAHOMAD flourished 
between A D. 1570 and 1655 at Shrigonde villege of the Ahmadnagar 
Distt, of the Bombay State. He composed a work called the arrdnia 
( Yosa-Sangyama ) which was completed on 28th duly, 1645’. In 
Prasanga 16 of this work we find the following vigorous condemnation of 
the use of tobacco which was pervading in all ranks of the society in the 
Maharastra in the 17th century :— 


1, The Colophos of the Yogasongrama recording the date reads as (ollows :-— 


 qrftee aH eiveet — Ge Core aera | AE CROAT gS TE TTS 
qm ofa FCSN Gra BT... WINE RALahe oresra | saa) Trdare? 
qETSST...... WRU SYD Mare weEN | Aer ote Se TAT! TCT te wey 
et | TTA N89 11 Fee sey eT” = 28th July 1645 according to Sbri Bexone. 

{ta the Madhyayugina Caritratora by S. CuirRav, Poona. 1937. pp. 762-783 there is 
ap article 00 Shaith Mohomad. Hix works recorded i thie are — (1). dono 
(A.D. 1696) (2) Prwetwte, (a) wrrmm, aod (u) certian. This article is bated on ihe 


joformation about tbis poet inMETRE-SfEWAes’, Vol. I. pp 236-248. The date A. D. 1696 for the 
Yogasahgrama tecorded herecanflicis with Shri BEXDRE's date for the work vit.A. D. 1643 


(arb J17))- 
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weit 16 

OT TAC TOY AR | are aera eH SHA | RINT GAT. ara UPC 
ear aTefTat tH 96 tt 

ay ane Tord Sa | Fs FeOMA ge | wate BT ATA Fe? Mra aT! 
aftare Sefaat II Ys I 

Qa STITT BTA ET | aes ward Sie AQyNA | ae saftey Shea a! 
garg STRT 1 9 

ew ae FST (eer | Car Fras we er) GTA A ora atte anes 
grt se 

Fai quer TRA wed 1 ae ae A ae Sh | aga Fe ye 
saare oe! deal WAT TAT II Reo I 

Ad ara? wy sea) TGA HRA WaT | BUST Ae TA aA 
wad | ars HWA UWL 

aanenz Aeon se) fart | tama za at ame | A sce sfaai weal 
da wat RU 


“Pao FET may aan | EQ aetIET Se ATE BA | Faia Te ATTRA 
aa | Gat Cait UR 
am ans aed WAS BATA | BET ALiSN Gena shge qe! aed ak 
aad Frat | aTEGAa Iv 
and saa Ses | a-gard athe aie Eel (ER sad wa az Aaa 
fate | sfegeray’ Ral 


fan ge afoale wae ara | ot qeTeA ad sf | wea ar TET 
ard arr) | CHT ATRIA WET A 

a vate agai Vara Ser | oA sea enfa aaa | TO Tea BATA 
aU | aiferen Fafa wl 

am agora sor | aia qs Ae ATT SN | ATES TANT | 
grav & sft IRI 

Shera sufsai afta | era 7 tra af | ae aa feed al | Tare, 
wide 2 REI 

aetia sandia 8 AO | Gia gB genfeed | Ae AA WTA sed 
area Rell 

Se Freer arifiew a | aes ae eset TA Arar TaTA Sie | TTT 
TUT 112811 
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¢ Ofeed cendaaa | fea Mie A ara MAT) Re ACAT Regz 
waa 1 Mega Fale WAR” 

From the above extract of 32 stanzas we get the following 
information about the use of tobacco in the 17ch century in the 
Maharastra 


(1) The habit of smoking tobacco had become current in all ranks 
of society. 


(2) The use of tobacco was not confined only to men but to women 
also (Stanza 26). 

(3) The evil effects of tobacco are noted by Shaikh Mahomad 
(st. 30). 

(4) Tobacco was not viewed with favour in religious circles to 
which Shaikh Mahomad belonged. 

(5) Shaikh Mahomad condemns vigorously the habit of smoking 
tobacco and exhorts people to adopt a spiritual mode of life. 

(6) The above extract contains references to — 

Gi) TTB — tobacco 
Gi) JeTR — Hookah 
Gi) raw — (Earthen) tobacco pipe. 

(7) The same Hookah or tobacco pipe was used by men and 
women of different castes without any sense of cleanliness. Even the 
Brabmins' were addicted to its use. 

The Maratha saint Tukarima (A. D. 1608-1650 March) also 
condemns the use of tobacco in the following extract :— 
Oe da era SA | aA BATES Aa INI 
era der geficht | ge ait Delta 11211 
aimgst € eer | Ta) a2 OTT AI 
OH RY wad Sin | AA Rar gigta ivi” 


(See Tukarama Gatha published by Bombay Govt. Abhanga No. 
2857). 


1. Shri Buxoag bas seat me the following extract about the use of fobecco among 
Brabmins condemoed by Shaikh Mahomad :— 
CTE TK CTT Ts | 
firs SA are | gest ata tt” 
(See Bw Atay ae aag — Fw aay MaRing, TE A. 5, 5. v) 
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gt. Tukarama condemns the use of tobacco, bhane (hemp) and the 
drinking habit (madyapane) in the above seng. 
er In the Caturtha-Sammelan-Vrtta (Saka 1838 = 1916) of the Bharata- 
asa-Sawshodhak Mandal, Poona, the Maratha Historian V.K. 
WADE has published an article on “ Damaji Panta and Vithya 
Mahar ( PP- 53-67) In this article RAJAWADE reproduces a Marathi 
Jocument ( Mahayar ) about which we are told that theoriginal document 
yas written during the days of Bedar empire. The document was revised 
in Hijari eta 1051 = Saka 1563 = A.D. 1641. The document reproduced 
by RAJAWADE is a copy of the revised copy of A. D. 1641. This second 
copy of the original with its revision was made about 100 years before 
1916 i. e. about A. D. 1816. Ac the end of this copy there is reference to 
ELPHINSTONE ( ST@fRRW ) at Poona. Thiscopy mentions some products 
and crops of the Maratha country as follows :— 


Ichi 
RAJA’ 


Page 58—(1) ™— Wheat (20) darg—Tobacco 
(2) FOR—Gram (Cicer) (p.59) 
Q) we-Garlic (21) Sat) -Betel-nuts 
(4) SA—Ginger (p. 59) 
o ™@ (22) WY —Betel-leaves 
(6) arrett (p. 59) 
(2) Sare=I—Chillies (23) ahs —Sesamum 
(8) a7 (24) a 
(9) were (25) ae 
do) gen (2%) 3H 
a) waa (27) SHB—Cotton 
(12) #d—Jawar (28) ard 

(Sorghum) (29) Sn yeHTA—Ground ruts 
(13) GR-Turmeric Page 60—(30) tH 
(14) -atgt—Rice QI) aRs—Coconuts 
a5) 3 (32), $3—Plantains 
(le) 6g Page 61— (33) 1% 
a7) we (34) ore 
8) 3a (6) Ow 
(19) sw 


We specially note in the above list the mention of Tobacco (No. 20) 
and Chillies (No.7) introduced into India after about A. D. 1550. The 
reference to Ground-nuts (No. 29) is also important. The Ground-nuts 
(gegen tht) are also referred to in a document of A.D. 1813 (see 
p. 155 of ( Brerkeat ereettar by N. G. CHAPEKAR, Poona, 1937 ). 

My friend Shri V. S. BENDRE has drawn my attention to the follow- 
ing references to tobacco in Marathi records :-— 
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Expenditure on the articles and tobacco etc., supplied to Samsher 
Bahadar ( @ate No. 52—8 1. Maftng—p. 34 of B. 1. S. M. Quarterly Poona, 
Vol. 35, Nos. 1-2--April-July 1954—B. I. S. Mandal, Svtya Granthamala 
No. 87 ) mentions the following items :— 

23rd May 1759 — “qeyerh tant He)” 

25th August 1759 —“ qaremgt ” rose-water 

“WEE” —tobacco 
24th October 1759 — “ Pagitt ” —earthen tobacco-pipe 
— “TB —tobacco-pipe 
15th November 1759 — sav (tobacco) for Madansing 


Samsher Bahadar (A. D. 1734-1761) was the illegitimate son of 
Peshwa Bajirav I. His mother was Mastani,the Muslim mistress of this 
Peshy Madansing was the illegitimate son of the Maratha King 
Sambhaji, the son of Shivaji the Great, He was in confinement for 
30 years with the Moghul emperor. He was released on 23rd February 
1719 (See pages 795 and 597 of the Madhyayugina Caritra Kosa by 
S. CHITRAVA SasTRI, Poona, 1937). 


It appears from the foregoing references that the use of tobacco had 
become current in royal circles during the Peshwa period. 


47. A Reference to Tobacco in the Poems of 
Sena Nhav: and its Bearing on his Date 
(Later Than c. A. D 1550)° 


Recently I published two papers' on the history of Tobacco in India 
and outside. One of these papers records references to Tobacco in Marathi 
literature and documents. All these references are later than A. D. 1600, 
No references to Tobacco earlier than c. A.D. 1590 have yet been found 


by me. 1 have been asking for such references from scholars who have 
closely studied Marathi records and literature. One of these scholars, 
Shri. V.S. Bendre who has already helped me in my present inquiry, 
reported to me the following reference to Tobacco fromthe Gathas of the 
Maharastra Saint, SENA NHAVI :— 

Gatha No. 42 on pp. 161—162 of Gathapaacaka, edited by Tryambak 

Hari Avate, Poona, Saka 1831 (A. D. 1909) 
yg, lah Agata | aA wird Prfaa 1H 
Ferm A aU 1 Agha ZT SU Il 
ame aga Aye We gfe TAR Il 
are eng Satie: 1 ofa FreTaaTA AA IIvl 
arf dof ane | Rar 1) aear8 HI” 

In the above song Sena Nhavi condemns the smoking of @AT@ 
(Tobacco) and the chewing of betel leaf (qr) at devotional meetings. 
This condemnation is similar to that by another Maharastra Saint Shaikh 
Mahomad in his work, “Yogasangrama” (c. A.D 1645) as also that by 
Saint Tukarama (A.D. 1608-1649). Now let us record the views of 
Marathi scholars about the date of Sena Nhavt. 

(2) Shri S. Chitrav Shastri in his Madhyayugina Caritrakosa 
(Poona. 1937), p. 814, gives some information about Sena, according to 
which his date is “about A.D. 1448." As tobacco was introduced into 
India about A. D. 1600Sena'sreference to tobacco in the extract quoted 
above would lead us to conclude that hisdate is later than ¢. A. D. 1575 
and consequently the date recorded by Shri Chitrav vi 


‘c. A. D. 1448" 


* Poona Orientalist, Vol. XXII. Nos. 1-2. pp. 37-39. 
1. (i) “References to Tobacco ia Mara 
and 1900" Poona Orien 
‘aod Europe-berween A.D. 


‘and 1900"—Bharattya Vidya, Vol. XVI, No. 1. pp. 65-74. 
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will have to be rejected. If, however, we regard “c. A. D. 1448" as the 
correct date for Seng we are constrained to regard his reference to tobacco 
as spurious. I have, therefore, to request Marathi scholars to give their 
decision on this point after proper evaluation of the data now existing for 
fixing Sena’s date. 

(2) Prof. S.G. Tulpule has made some remarks on Sena Nhavi in 
his Supplement to the 4th edition [1951] of the Maharastra Sarasvata 
by V. L. Bhave[pp. 912-913]. The following points from these remarks 
may be noted here — 


(i) Sena belongs to the group of saint poets to which JAsne$vara 
belongs. 
(ii) He was a barber by caste and was in the service of a king of 
Bandogad near Jabalpur. 
(iii) Hismother-tongue was Hindi but being a devotee of god 
Vithoba of Pandharpur he knew Marathi very well. 
(iv) There are many followers of Sena in Northern India from 
Panjab to Rajputana. 
(v) The “Granth Saheb" of the Sikhs contains a song of Sena. 
(vi) According to Shri S. P. Joshi (pp. 25-26 of his book “dwratita 
‘am@e") Sena did not originally belong to Maharastra. It is 
however, surprising that all the extant poems of Send (about 
150 abhangas) are in Marathi. 
(vii) He died on “ Sravana vadya dvadasi™ but the year to which 
this tithi belongs is not known. 
(viii) According to Shri S,P. Joshi and Shri V.L. Bhave Sena’s 
date is not as old as Jianesvara but he is somewhat later. 


It will be seen fromthe views regarding Sena's date quoted above 
that no sure criterion has beenfound by Marathi scholars for fixing his 
date even within reasonable limits. Under these circumstances the 
reference to Tobacco inSena'spoems recorded in this note, if genuine, 
would enable us to conclude that he is later than c. A.D. 1550. This view 
would confirm the views expressed by Shri Joshi and Shri Bhave that Seng 
is Somewhat later than Jianesvara (13th Century, though they don't give 
us the exact later terminus to Seni's date). 


48. The History of Tobacco in India and Europe 
Between A. D. 1500 and 1800° 


No complete history of Tobacco in India has been published so 
far. [have collected some references about this history during the Inst 
fifteen years. Though my search for these references is not yet 
complete, I have thought it advisable to publish the references so far 
collected with a view to clarifying my investigation to some extent. 

In the Encyclopaedia Britannica(14th Edition, 1929) Vol. 22 we find 
only the following note on the history of Tobacco — 

Page 260 — 

“Historical :—The tobacco plant was brought to Europe in 1558 by 
Francisco Fernandes, who had been sent by Philip Il of Spain to investigate 
the products of Mexico Jean Nicot, the French Ambassador to Portugal 
sent seeds of the plant to the Queen, Catherine de’ Medici. The services 
rendered by Nicot in spreading a knowledge of the herb have been 
commemorated in the scientific name of the genus Nicotiana. At first 
almost miraculous healing powers were attributed to the plant, and it was 
designated “herba panacea”. “herba santa", Sana Sancta Indorum. 
“Divine tobacco” it is called by Spencer, and “our holy herb nicotian" by 
William Lilly. 

While the plant came to Europe through Spain, its use for smoking 
Purposes spread to the continent from England. Ralph Lane, the first 
Governor of ind Sir Francis Drake, brought to the notice of 
Sir Walter Raleigh the habit of smoking tobacco. Lane is credited with 
having been the first English smoker and through the influence and 
example of the illustrious Raleigh “Who tovk a pipe of tobacco a little 
before he went tothe scaffold” the habit becamerootedamong Elizabethan 
countries, During the 17ch century the indulgence in tobacco spread with 
marvellous rapidity through all nations.” In the article on Tobacco in the 
Hobson-Jobson (by Yule and Burnell, London. 1903) we get the following 
information about Tobacco in general and about its introduction into India 
and the East :— 

Pages 924-96 — 

c. A. D. 1550 — 

Tobacco is mentioned in Burton's Arabian Nights, vii, 210 
along with meat and vegetables but this is the insertion of 


* Bharatl saViidya, Vol. XVI, No. 1, pp.65-74. 
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some scribe according to the editors of the Hobson-Jobson, 


1542-1556 — 
Girolamo Benzoni in his Travels (translated by W. H. Smyth, 
Hak Soc. 1857, p. 81) states :— 
“going through the provinces of Guatemala and Nicarague I 
have entered the houseofan Incian, who had taken this herb 
(tobacco, which in the Mexican language is called tobacco and 
ediately perceived the sharp fetid smell of this truly 
diabolical and stinking smoke, was obliged to go away in haste 
and seek some otherplace” 
J. T. Platt in his Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi and 
English, London, 1834states ‘The word tobacco is from the 
language of Hayty and meant first the pipe, secondly the plant, 
thirdly the sleep which followed its use” 


1558 — 
Tabaccam and Tabaccane mentioned (Gul. Camdeni, Annal. 


Reyum, Anglicanum, regn. Elizabetha, ed. 1717, ii, 449) 
1592 — 


ivine Tobacco” 


— The Faerie Queene, Il, v. 32 


1597 — 
Earl of Essex at Villa Franca uses tobacco — Commentaries of 


Sir Francis Vere, p. 62 
1598 — ; 
“this roguish tobacco... ... «four died ......... with taking 


of it... ... its lictle better than rats-bane or rosaker™ 
— Every man in his humour, iii, 2. 


1604 — 
“now Impost of 6s, 8d., and the custom of 2d. per pound on 
tobacco” 
— Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
James J, p. 159. 
1604-1605 — 


Visit of Asad Beg (Akbar's Ambassador) to the Bijapur 
Court. Asad Beg states:—“In Bijapur I had found 
some tobacco. Never having seen the like in India, I 
brought some with me and prepared a handsome pipe 
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of jewel work. His Majesty (Akba: 


Seed my rer AARNet 
so many strange things in so short a time. When hi ee 
fell upon the tray with the pipe and its appurtenances he 
expressed great surprise and examined the tobacco, which wre 
made up in pipefuls: he inquiced what it was and where 1 
gotit, The Nawab Kha eas 


ite “Azam teplied : “This is tobacco, 
which is well-known in Mecca and Medina, and this doctor 
has brought it asa medicine for your Majesty.” 


; His Majesty 
looked ac it and ordered me to prepare and take him a 


Pipe-ful. He began to smoke it, when his physician approach. 
ed and forbade his doing so” ...... (omitting much that is 
curious). “AsI had brought a large supply of tobacco and 
pipes sent some to several of the nobles, while others sent t 
ask for some : indeed all, without exception, wanted some, and 
the Practice was introduced. After that the merchants 
began to sell it, so the custom of smoking spread rapidly.” 


— Asad Beg in Elliot.vi, 165-167. 


1610 — 


“The Turks......also delight in tobacco. they take it through 
reeds that have joyned unto tbem great heads of wood to 
containe it. I doubt not but lately taught tbem, by the 
English no question but it would prove a principall 
commodity. Nevertheless they will take it in corners, and 
are so ignorant therein, that that which in England is not 
saleable, doth passe here amongst tbem for most excellent.” 


— Sandys, Journey, 66, 


1615 — 
“tabacco” 
— P. della Valle, i. 76. 
1616 — 
“miraculous omnipotence of our strong tasted Tobacco” 
(virtues of tobacco described) 
— K. dames 1.,Counterblast to 
Tobacco in Works, pp. 219-220 
1617 — 
“Asthe smoking of tobacco (tambaka) had taken very bad 
effect upon the health and mind of many persons, I ordered 
that no one should practice the habit. My brother Shah 
Abbas, also being aware of its evil effects bad issued a 
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command against the use of it in Irian, But Khan-i-'Alam 
was so much addicted to smoking, that he could not abstain 
from it, and often smoked.” 


—Memoirs of Jahangirin Elliot 
V. 851 (Blochman renders this 
passage Indian Anti. i, 164. ) 
1623 — 


Tobacco” —Bacon H. Vitae et Mortis in B. 
Montague’s ed. X, 189. 
17th Century — 


long extract from a Persian author. Some points in this extract 
are worthy of noting ‘— 

() Tobacco, “an European plant”. 

(2) Its cultivation became speedily universal. 

(3) It “rewarded the cultivator far beyond every other article 
of husbandry.” 

(4) Smoking of tobacco pervaded all ranks and classes during 
the reign of Shah Jahan (A.D. 1628-1658). T'obacco was 
often preferred over other necessaries of life. 

(5) References to “Chillum” and “Hookah.” 

¢. 1760 — 

“Tambaka. It is known from the Maasir-i-Rahimi that the 

tobacco came from Europe to the Dakhin, and from the Dakhin 

to Upper India during the reign of Akbar Shih (1556-1605), 

since which time it has been in general use". 

— Bahar-i-"Ajam quoted by Bloch- 
mann in Ind. Anti. i, 164, 


1878 — 

“It appears from Miss Bird's Japan that tobacco was not culti- 
vated in the country till 1605, In 1612 and 1615 the Shogun 
prohibited both culture and use of tabako” — See the work, 
i, 206-77 [According to Mr. Chamberlain (Things Japanese, 
3rd ed. p. 402) by 1651 the law was so far relaxed that smoking 
was permitted, but only out-of-door]. 

Jobn Fryer in bis Travels (A.D. 1672-1681) in East India and Persia 
(Hak. Society, London, 1909, Vol.1) refers to tobacco inthe following 
extracts :— 

Vol. I, p.43 — 

Speaking of the Island of St. Iago, one of the Cape Verde 
Islands Fryer states :— 
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“They invite us with an Hubble-bubble (hookah) (so called 
from the noise it makes) a long reed as brown as a Nut with 
use, inserted the body of a Cocoe-shell filled with water, and 
a nasty Bole just pressing the water, they ram Tobacco into 
it uncut, out of which we may suck as long as we please etc.” 

Vol. I, p. 110— Speaking of the town of “‘Maderas” Fryer 
observes :— 

The natives chew it (betel leaf with Chinam (Chunam) aod 
Arach (areca-nut)...... If swallowed it inebriates as much as 
tobacco” 

Vol. I, p. 88— Speaking of the Moors in India Fryer remarks :— 
“Their Chiefest Delight and Pride is to be seen smoking 
tobacco cross-legg'd in a great chair at their doors, out of a 
long Brass Pipe adapted to a large Crystal Hubble-bubble 
fixed in a Brass Frame, their Menial Servants surrounding 
them" 


Hookka appears to have been used asa general presentation article 
in the l7tchcentury. Ina list of things to be presented to the Faujdar of 
Hugli. dated 3cd April 1682 we find “one Hoocka, one pigdan (spittoon)” 
(See Factory Record, Hugli No.3 quoted in foot-note 2 on p. % of 
Thomas Bowrey's account of Countries round the Bay of Bengal (1666 
1679) Hak. Soc., Cambridge, 1905 }. 

Bernier in his Travels in the Moghul Empire (A.D. 1656-1668) ed. by 
Archibald Constable, London, 1891, refers to dealers in tobacco in Bengal 
as follows :— 

Page 441— 

“The masters of vessels take carethat their crews drink less 
punch nor do they permit them so frequently to visit the 
Indian women or the dealers in arac and tobacco.” 


It is clear from this reference that tobacco wasan article of trade in the 
Bengal market between 1656 and 1668, the period of Bernier's Travels in 
India. We cannot say if this tobacco was imported from outside or was 
a product of Indian Cultivation.’ A. K. Nairne in bis The Flowering plants 


1. Thedti 


tryof Iolormation andBroadeastieg(Films Division) prepared 1m 1950 a 
"(See p. 21 of their Catalogue—I549 to 1935), We are 
ha third largest grower of tobacco sn the world. The 
ion workers and brings a large rever.ue Into Indian 
exchequer tbrougbioteraal consamptioa and export, 
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in of “Several 
of rarest 


of Western India, Bombay, 1894, p. 210, refers to the cultiv: 
species of Nicotiana, tobacco which Lamb calls “plant 
virtue”. Such species are cultivated also “in England as garden and 
conservatory plants.” 

John Borthwick Gilchrist published his “Dictionary, English and 
indoostanee” in 1810.In the 2nd edition of this Dictionary published 
in London, 1825, we find the following information about tobacco : 

Vol. I, P. 658 — 

“tobacco, tumbakoo, bhelsa, gal, Sendhee, Soortee from Soorat 
(Surat) whence it was first introduced into Hindoostan, and Bhelsa is the 
name of a village where the best tobacco is produced, (bad) phuskoo, (cut) 
soolfa, (house) bhinde khanu—tabacconist, tumbakoogur.” 

The Gazetteer of the Poona District[Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XX 
(revised edition, Bombay, 1954)] p. 202, states that tobacco is grown mostly 
in the villages of Junnar Taluka and also in Indapur, Purandar, Dhond. 
Sirut, Ambegaun, Poona City and Baramati. We are further informed 
that “Tobacco cultivation was introduced before 1841 by the Government 
who imported Syrian tobacco seeds into this district.” In the late days of 
the 19th century Poona was the largest Snuff and tobacco market in the 
Deccan (p. 361). Part I of the Poona Gazetteer deals with Medicinal 
Plants. On p. 153 there isa note on tobacco plant (Nicotiana Tabacum 
Linn.) which gives its names, habitat, properties, uses, ete. Tobacco is 
extensively cultivated in upper Gujarat (K: 
of the Deccan and the S. M. Country (Satara and Belgaum Districts). 

Francis Buchanan in his Patna-Gaya Report, Vol. II (1811-1812) 
Published by the Bihar ard Orissa Research Society, Patna, records the 
following information about tobacco! :— 

Page 629 — 

“Those who prepare the tubes used for smoking tobacco are 
reckoned better workmen than those in Bengal but not equal 


tothoseofLucknow. Very few of the tubes made here are 
ornamented with gold and silver. Most of the tobacco is here 


prepared for smoking by Modis who retail provisions. Some 
tobacco is prepared as in Bbagalpur by the Halwais 


1. Tobseco, a8 Americas plant, came to be cultivated ia India rapidly alter its introdue- 
lize look before 1812 Aboat fotatoss Buchanan observes as follows on p. 680 of his Report 
Vol. I. “The vegetables (or eating comsitt of potatass sent to Banaras and Bengal and of 
‘various saris imported to Patna from the country beyond the Ganges.”” 
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(confectioners) and by those who sell paper-bites and a good 
deal by those who make this business their sole profession. 
Charcoal balls used in smoking are prepared by old women and 
inn-keepers.” 


In the Baroda Gazetteer (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. VII, Bombay, 1883) 
there is a note on the cultivation of tobacco in Baroda division (p. 89°. 
Tobacco is differently prepared for smoking, chewing and for being taken 


as snuff. 


If gadaku tobacco is to be prepared the plants are cut off at the 


root but if jarda isto be made only the leaves are clipped. 


In the Hibbert Journal for July, 1955 there 1s an article on ‘Tobacco 
as a Sacred Plant” by Lewis Spence (pp. 394399). Some puints in this 
article are noted below :— 


qb 


42) 


3) 
«@ 


(s) 


(6) 


mM 


(8) 


(9) 


Not a single instance of native testimony about the evil resultsof 
tobacco has been noticed by Spence. 


The Red Man had employed tobacco for centuries as incense to 
be burnt before the images of his gods He also employed it 
against bodily inflammations. 


The Mexican priesthood regarded tobacco as a sacred substance. 


In 1907 Walter Fewkes excavated some ceremonial rooms at 
Casa Grande in Arizona with hundreds of tubes used for 
smoking tobacco. 

In Mexican manuscript paintings many of the gods are re- 
presented with the tobacco pouch worn by the priests. 

The Mexican priests were in the habit of chewing tobacco for 
inducing prophetic visions. 

Thomas Heriot, servant to Sir Walter Raleigh, in his Brief and 
True Report of the New Found Land of Virginia composed in 
A. D.1587refersto the superstitious use of tobacco bythe 
natives of that province. 

The North American Tribes attributed magical protective 
efficacy to tobacco. 

It is possible to suppose that a large and important body of 
belief associated with a definite cult of the tobacco must have 
existed among the American tribes. 


The Annual Report of the Patna Museum (1942-1952) published in 
1954 gives a Catalogue of objects added to the museum's Art Section 


(Appendix E—pages 120-216). Among these objects we find the following 
of special interest for our present paper :— 
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Page 120 —No. 824— 
“Painting depicting a man smoking “Gargara” (hukka) anda 
male attendant standing before him.” 

Page 131 — No, 891 — 

“Painting on paper depicting a man making “Hukkas” (bubble 
bubbles) from coconut shells. A customer bargaining for a 
“Hukka", Patna School, 29th Century A. D." 


Page 133 — No. 901 — 
“Painting on paper depicting a tobacco dealer weighing tobacco 
(for smoking) on a scale. Two ‘gharas' (Jars) probably containing 
tobacco covered by a red cloth, and a bamboo basket containing 
“Tikya’ (charcoal cake for igniting tobacco) and three ‘Hukkas’ 
(hubble.bubbles) on the platform. Patna School, 19¢h Century 


A.D. 


Page 151 — No. 1023 — 
“Painting on paper of a nobleman smoking Hukka and enjoying 
dance and music performed by a party of five women. Seven 
other persons are also in the group. Jaipur Qalam. 19th 


Century A. D. 
Page 152 — No. 1024 — 


“Painting on paper of a lady seated on ‘Takht’ and smoking 
Hukka .., ... Kangra School. 19th Century A. D. 


Page 141 — No. 958 (12) — 
“Painting on paper depicting a soldier with a gun on his shoulder 
and smoking Hukka, Southern India School. 19th Century 
A.D. 

Page 152 — No. 1026 — 
“Painting ... nobleman in company of a lady smoking Hukka. 
Pal bool. Late 18th Century A. D.” 

Page 153— No. 1034 — 
Painting .....lady resting ona cushion. Hukka and Spittoon neat 
her. DelhiSchool. 19th Century A. D.” 


Pate 163 — No. 1111 — 
“Painting Nuc Jaban Begum. 
Delhi School. 19th Century A. 


Hukka in the left hand". 
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Page 163 — No. 1099 — 
i Nur Jahan with Hukka..Delhi School. 19th 


Page 169 — No. 1129(3) 
Painting on ivors—Muhammad Mirza Fakhru holding Hubka in 
his right hand. (4) Ivory Painting — Mohammad Bahadur 
Shah IT holding Hukka in his right hand 


Page 169 — No. 1133) 
Ivory painting —Akbar Shah II with Hukka in his right hand. 


Page 170 —No. 1134— 
“Ivory painting—Nurjahan with Hukka in her left hand. 
Delhi School. 19th Century A.D.” 


Page 173 —No. 1164— 
Ivory painting—Akbar II, son of Emperor Shah Alam holding 
Hukka in his lefe hand. Delhi School. 19th Century A.D. 
Page 174 —No. 1165— 
Ivory painting — Bahadur Shah II with Hukka in his left hand. 
Delhi School. 19th Century A.D. 
Page 177 —No. 1196— 
Ivorypainting —a king holding Hukka by his right hand... 
Delhi School ... 19th Century A.D. 
No. 1201— 
Ivory painting — Nobleman holding Hukka in his left hand. 
Delhi School...19th Century A.D. 


Page 178 —No. 1203— 
Ivory painting—Nobleman with Hukka in Company of a lady... 
Delhi School... 19th Century A.D. 
No. 1206— 
Ivory painting—Nobleman with Hukka—two inscriptions , 
mentioning Raja Balawand Singh Bahadur of Banaras... Painter's 
name Lala Mihar Chand is recorded..Delhi School... 19¢h 
Century AD. 

Page 179 —No. 1207— 
Ivory painting —Nobleman with Hukka — Date 1227 Fasli” 
(=A D. 1820) recorded. Delhi School. 

Page 180 —No. 1214— 
Painting on paper — lady with Hukka. Delhi School. 
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Pages 181-182 — Nos, 1233-1245— 
Cut glass Hukkas (No. 12—Blue glass, No. 1244—Red glass). 


Page 182 —Nos. 1250 and 1251— 
Marble Hutkas. 
—No. 1252 and 1253— 
Black Stone Hukkas, 


Page 188 — No. 1309— 
Silver enamelled Hubka with copper base. 
=No. 1310— 
Silver enamelled base of the above Hukka. 17th Century A.D. 


Page 189 — Bidri Hukkas (Nos. 1386-1398 ; 1393-1398 ; 1400-1402). 
Page 207 — No. 1597— 


Painting on mica of a bearded man holding Hukka (Patna Style 
of painting). 


In the Account of Countries round the Bay of Bengal (A D. 1669 to 
1679) Thomas Bowrey has given us pictures of two different types of 
Hookas with pipes for smoking tobacco (see plate VIII facing p. 104 of 
this Account published by the Hakluyt Society, Cambridge, 1905), These 
are the only datable pictures of hookas in use in India about A.D. 1670. 


My friend Prof. Dr. E. Sluszkiewicz ot Warsaw (Poland) informs me 
in his letter of 30th March 1956 that tobacco was introduced into Poland 
in A.D. 1590 by Uchanski from Constantinople in Turkey, where he was 
then Poland'senvoy. 


Another friend, Dr. Vittore Pisani of Milan (Italy) writes as follows 
about the introduction of Tobacco in Italy in his letter of 12th February 
1956 :-— 


“As to the introduction of Tobacco in Italy I can only say that this 
eventmighthavetaken place about A.D. 1560, Some years before that 
seeds had been taken to Spain and Portugal and in 1569 the famous Jean 
Nicot sent them to King Francois Il and to Caterina de’ Medici, the 
French Sovereigns. As Caterina came from Florence and in her court 
Italians were very numerous, it is possible that through them the plant 
became instantly known in Italy, where tobacco was named after the 
Cardinal Nicolo Tornabuoni that was the nuncio at the French Court and 
probably first introduced in Italy the plant that received his name,” 


49. History of the Art of Grafting Plants 
(Between c. S00 B.C. and A.D. 1800)* 


In the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1929, Vol. 10, pp. 598-600) there is 
an article on Grafting in Animals which begins with the following 
remarks :-— 

“Every gardener is well acquainted with grafting in plants. But it is 
less well known that piecesof animals too may be joined in permanent union. 
Grafting in animals is practised mainly for scientific purposes or for the 
restoration of weakened or lost partsetc.” 

In the article on Horticulture (Enc. Brit., Vol. 11, 74 ff ) we are told 
that the term Horticulture is derived from the Latin hortus—a gardenand 
Culture — cultivation. Horticultureoriginally meant the cultivation of a 
garden in contrast to agriculture or the cultivation of fields. In the remarks 
on Plant Raising in this article we are informed that ‘some plants give 
their best when grown on roots which are not their own... ...This isa very 
convenient method of increasing plants, for the stocks may be grown and 
got ready to receive the particular variety, which is joined on by grafting 
or budding. Grafting is a spring operation. etc.’ In the above article I 
don’: find any reference to the history of grafting. 

In the article on Chimaera (Ency. Brit., Vol. 5, p. 502) we are 
informed that this term is used in botany to apply to certain types of plants 
formerly known as “graft-hybrids’. These Chimaeyas have been known in 
Bardens for some time but their nature was understood in 1907 by H. 
Winker, who produced many Chimaeras by cleft-grafting of main shoots. 

In this article also I don’t find any history of the art ofgrafting 
practised by nations of antiquity. 

In his Marathi book' on horticulture Prof. H. P. Paranjpe, retired 
Govt. Horticulturist, makes some remarks on the history of grafting 
(waratar GPaaTA) which are pertinent to the present inquiry. I note below 
some points from these remarks :— 

(2) It seems that the art of grafting may not have beeu current in 

ancient Indi 

(2) There is no doubt that the Portuguese first introduced this 

art in Inc 


© Indian Culture, Vols XIll, No. 1. pp, 25-32, 
1, Phaljhagaiica Bag, Poona, 1930, pp, 42-43, 
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(3) Under the rule of the Marathas and chat of the Bijapur kings 
much attention was paid to mango cultivation 
verieties of mangowere cultivated but there is no 
Prove that grafting was practised in this connection. 


Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya in his work aerItara aqme 
(p. 349) quotes thefollowing line from the Dronaparva of the 


Mahabharata:— 
“gare ae wm: Fae: eat: |” 


This line refers to the destruction of a mango garden, in which 
the trees, five years old, are bearing fruit. According to R. B. 
Vaidya this simile brings to our mind the idea of gardens of 
small grafted mango trees bearing fruit. now current. Prof. 
Paranjpe states that it would be too bold a presumption to 
conclude from the above reference that the art of grafting was 


current in Mahabharata times. 


rc) 


©) Ordinary seed-grown mango trees, if properly cultivated, are 
capable of bearing fruit five or six years. It is a matter 
for surprise how the art of grafting disappeared from Indi 
a preponderantly agricultural country, if it was once known. 
Ic is also surprising why this art, if it existed, did not spread 
and further why we should not find Dest or Sanskrit words for 
the terms @qa and Z now in vogue. 


The mango fruit and tree have been very popular in India and 

any art which can make this tree bear fruit early would be 
welcome to all. If such an aft was once known it seems 
impossible that anything could have made it extinct. 


(6) There is a tradition at Ratnagri that Mount Stuart Elphinstone 
(AD. 1779-1859) planted a grafted mango tree at this place at 
the close of the Peshwa period. This tree is still pointed out 
by the local people. Though itis a very old tree we ‘cannot 
say how far this tradition is true to history. 


Itis clear from the above remarks that the arc of grafting was 
unknown in India before the Portuguese advent in India (A.D. 1498) 
according to Prof. Paranjpe. 


Maharaja Daulatrao Scindia of Gwalior (A.D. 1780-1827) wasa 
Great lover of gardens and gardening. He laid out the famous Phool Bag 
of Gwalior. Siva Kavi, a court-poet of this Mabaraja, composed a Hindi 
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work called Bag Vilas" in which he refers to the four types of roses and 
many other fruit and flower trees worth planting in a model garden. 
In the following lines he refers to the FHA of roses (ATR) :— 

“aq 2 mfaame’ ; gh aa ae wae 

qe are 8 Gare RS ETAT II 

ma caf ene 8, ate aA) eA! 

peqyg aft arg a, AR a a ara 1” 
The reference to the $A of roses in the month of Pasa or Pausa 
(January-February) is worth noting. I leave it to our horticulturists to 
sav ifthe term Sam’ here refers to the grafting of roses or merely 
ordinary cutting taken for transplantation. 

In the Shorter Oxford Dictionary we get the following information 

about the term GRAFT and its derivations :— 


GRAFT= 1483 (a modification of Graff}—the nature of —t is uncertain 
=a shoot inserted in a slit made in another stock 
=(1626)-to insert a graft or grafts 
=(1624)—to produce (fruits) by grafting. 

GRAFTER=(1616) one who grafts trees. 
= (1884) a kind of hand-saw used in grafting. 
Graff—arch. ME (OF. grafe, greffe (mod. greffe), late L. ¢raphium, 

etc.) The usages of the term Graft recorded above begin from A.D. 

1483, i.e. 15 years earlier than the Portuguese advent in India (A.D. 1498). 

We must record the usages of the term ©WM in the sense of ‘grafting’ in 

Hindi literature, ifany, between, say, A.D, 1500 and 1800. 

In the article on Mango in the Hobson-Jobson (Yule and Burnell, 

London, 1903, pp. 553555) we finda record of references to Mango by 


foreigners from c. A.D. 1328 to 1883. In these references Goa mangoes 
are praised as follows 


artol grafting. Six kinds of grafting recorded bereare — 

(0) Cee’ sam, (2) TWN 62H, 0) TH wR, (4) Gee oem, (5) TH oem, 
(6)8eWA—No usages of the term GHA have bea recorded fa this dictionary, Hence it is 
diGicult (o say when the term 94 came to be applied to the art of grafting. 
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A.D. 1663 —Bernier in his Travels states that the best mangoes ‘com> 
from Bengale, Golkunda and Goa these are indeed excellen:.” 


A.D, 1673 —Fryer ceters to Goa mangoes as follows : — 


* When cipe the apples of the Hesperides are but Fables to 

them ; for taste the Nectarine, Peach and Apricot fall short. 
A.D. 1727 —A. Hamilton praises Goa mangoes : 

‘The Goa mango is reckoned the largest and most delicious 
to the teste of eny in the world and I may add, the whole- 
somest and best tasted of any fruit in the world.” 

Evidently the above references to Goa mangoes are to the £raftedvarieties, 
which were produced by the care and skill of the Jesuits (see Annes 
Marutimos, ii, 270) we must collect and record references to Goa mangoes 
in Indian sources between A.D. 1550 and, aa9, 1890. I propose to record 
ina special paper the history of grafted mangoes in India. In the Present 
Paper I am concerned with the historyof the act of grafting. which has 
revolutionised horticulture in all countries of the world. 


Though the Jesuits of Goa practised the art of grafting on Indian 
mango trees and produced its best varieties they were not the inventors 
ofthisart, Inhis chapter on che ‘Spread of the Mohammedan Power’, 
Dav ies' speaks of the contribution of the Mohammedans to science and 
culture. In this connection he quotes m extract from Europe in the 
Middle Ages (Thatcher andSchwill) published by Murray. In this extract, 
aceference ismade tothe art of grafting practised by the Mohammedans 
as follows:— 


‘They (Mohammedans) practised farming in a scientific way. 
They had good systems of irrigation. They knew the value of 
irrigation. They knew the value of fertilizers. They fitted their 
crops to the quality of the ground. They excelled in horticulture. 
They knew how to Sraft and were able to produce some new varieties 
of fruits and flowers. “They introduced into the West many trees 
and ptants from the East.” 


—_ 


1. Vide p. 286 of An Outline ofthe History of the World by H. A. Davies, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1937. The Mobammedan or Arabic civilization durlog th 


acd perbaps India as 
fecelved (rom these sources The conqueats of the Turks were {atal to 
(ve Spain was beyond the orbit of Turkish iefluence and the Afoorish ci 
Spain maintained tis vigour and power for centuries loager, 
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If the above remarks are correct the himory of the art of srafting 
foes back to the period of Arabic or Mohammedan civilization, sy 


between A.D. 65) and 1150 and as this civilization was indebted to 
Greece, Persia and perhaps India as well, we have totrace references to 
frafting in all these sources. For this purpose I note below the following 
information about grafting gathered byme from A Short History of Plant 
Sciences by Howard S. Reed, Waltham, Mass, U.S.A, 152 — 

Page 35—Theophrastus of Eresus was the founder of the 
botanical science, He was borne. 371 B.C. He was a dixiple of 
Aristotle who had the highest esteem for this disciple. Aristotle in 
his Will gave Theophrastus his garden and library, Theophrastus 
took Aristotle's son under his care after his father's death. Theo. 
wrote 200 treatises of which two botanical works—(1) The History 
of Plants and (2) The Causes of Plants — have survived. His 
knowledge of plants included many plants brought from Asia by 
Alexander's followers. 


Prof, Reed quotes Green's Landmarks of Botanical History (Part 
1 = prior to 1562 A.D.), Smithsonian Institution, 1909 -— 

* He (Theo.) wrote from the midst of an advanced ci 
sa time when many cultivated va 
been derived through cultivation and when it was perfectly well 
known that such improved varietiescannot be depended on to come 
true to seed, but may be preserved, and the stock of each increased 
by division of roots, by cuttings, and by grafting.” 


P, 38 —De Causis Plantarum (The Causes of Plants) of Theophrastus 
contains lessof scientific interest than the Historia (The History 
of Plants). ...... The subjects discussedare :— 

Q) propagation of plants by seeds, grafting and budding, 
(2) the effects of weather and soil, 

(3) the arts of cultivation, 

(4) growth and periodicity in plants, 

(5) heat and cold in plants. ¢ 

P.39 —Theo, studied underPlatoand Aristotle and witnessed the 
careers of Philip and Alexander of Macedon and knew the 
latter persenally. He died about 285 B.C. baving remarked 
‘We die just when we are beginning to live.’ 


P,91—Edme Mariotte (c. 1620-1684) developed research in France 
ws ee He made some very pertinent observations stating that 
the sap of the original trunk acquires ditferent quali 
#raft as shown by the character of the fruits. 


lization ... 
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P. 116 —Picture of éraftage from P. Crescentus, Basil, 154g. 


It appears from the references to grafting in the works of Theo. 
phrastus (BC. 371-285) that the art of grafting was an establishes 
festure in Greek horticulture in the fourth century B.C. We may, there. 
fore, safely take the antiquity of grafting up to about 500 B.C. 


Pliny the Elder (A.D. 23-79) was one of the most meritorious of the 
Roman writers. He had extraordinary capacity for work and described 
the way in which he continuously studied, read, or dictated to his 
secretaries, His Natural History in 37 books is a very elaborate 
encyclopaedia, containing a wealth of information not to be found ¢; 
where. He said it wascompiled from some 2,000 volumes most of w 
have since been lost. His principal authorities were Greek. Aristotle 
and Theophrastus were frequently mentioned. 


In view of the above information about Pliny recorded by Prof, 
Reed (Plant Sciences, pp. 41-43) I have begun to study Pliny’ Natural 
History in English Translation’ by H. Rackham ( Loeb Classica} 
Library, William Heinemann,London, MCMXLV). In Book XV Pliny 
makes the following remarks about grafting :— 

Page 327 — Grafting. 


‘XVIL This department of life has long ago arrived at 
highest point, mankind having explored every possibi 
inasmuch as Virgil (Georg. 11,69) speaks of grafting nuts on an 
arbutus, applesona plane and cherries on anelm. And notl 
further can be devised - at all events it is now a long time si 
any new kind of fruit has been discovered. Moreover rel 


Vol. 1V (Books XIT-XVI deal with vines and trees). Book XIII deals with for 
traes andtheit vse in supplying scent, (ruil. poper and wood. Pliny mentions attar of rosi 
oil of saffron, almondoil, cardamom. cionamon, fenugreek (AM). oil of sesame, ollve 
comtus (FS). grape, palm trees. dates, plums, pistachio, figs. Egy papyros 
(discovery of paper due to the victory of Alexander, before which people wrote om palm leaves 
and other barks), narchment invented at Pert 
‘egainst moths, cotton, peacock’s t 
flass.etc 

Book 


which plants were im- 
ported, Indian tr bao, (lax tres, ginger), cane-suger 
from India, moro esteemed, linen of Lodia, costus of India, Iodian nard, frankincense, 
inpamon, etc. 

For tho1e who care to study the blstory of Indian Mate! 
Pliny'sNetural History s ewentlal. We must know the b 


Medica a close knowledge of 
7 of each drag io its world 
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scruples do not permit us to cross all varieties by grafting for 

instance. we must not graft upona thorn, inasmuch as it is not 

easy to expiate thunderbolts when they have struck them, and 

is declared that the same number of bolts arike i 
single flash as the kinds of trees that have been grafted on it? 

Pate 359 — ‘XXX. Before the victory of Lucius in the war against 
Mithridates, chat is down to 47 B.C. there were no Cherry trees 
in Italy. Lucullus first imported them from Pontus and in 120 
years they have crossed the ocean and got as far as Brit 3 
seer ce se [tis tess than five years ago that what is called 
laurel-cherry was introduced, which has a not reeable 
biccer flavour and is produced by grafting a cherry one 
bay-tree’, 

The above extracts of the first century A. D. clearly prove that the 
art of grafting had reached its highest point in Rome in this century. We 
have seen above that Plicy quotes Virgil, the first of all the Roman epic 
poets (B C.70 — A D.19) on grafting. When Pliny wrote, there was 
a revival of intellectual energy in every field. Geographical horizons were 
enlarged, London was established Roman Settlement, Agricola sailed 
for the first time around Britain and an ocean route of India was opened 
up through the Red Sea. We have already noted above the Indian plants 
noted by y, viz., the banyan, banana, flax, peppen, ginger, etc. In 
view of this Roman contact with India as also the earlier Graeco-Indian 
contact and the Greek occupation of the Panjab (between 190 B C. and 
40A.D.) we are tempted to inquire if the fame of the art of grafting 
current in Greece and Rome between, say, 500 B.C. and 100 A.D. had 
reached India prior or posterior to the composition of the earliest medical 
treatises of Caraka, Susruta and others, which show a deep knowledge of 
plants’ of medical and nutritive value, The question now arises: Did 
the Indiansdevelop the art of grafting at any stage of their botanical 
history ? 


1. Vide pp. 152153 of Dr. RN. Saletore's Life in the Gupta Age, Bombay, 1943. 
Here trees mentioxed io Gupta ioscriptions are recorded as follows: A. D. 423-426— 


Later, TS, ay]; 4. 0. | oh, Bray, aA, aT IIS, RENTS, 
ufages) ; 4. 0.482[ q%, maT ]; Kalidoss aentions the following plants: 
DAG, FAT, BAT, CTA, I, WAR, SEH, aTat, 98, EAR, Tiara, ei, 
ANG, TTA, TAA, AS, HE, GI, VATE, TAS, Ay, GTS, HUTS, |r, afew, 
safer, — trees: craspere like Brag, qa, ATaw, Pega etc; flowers such ar— 
GN, CaaS, FAS, Arata, TFs, YUH, Nay, ae, See, WANS, THM, AY, TET, 
wai, 
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The only evidence about the Indian knowledge of grafting 10 for 
pointed out by scholars belongs to the sixth century A.D. It is as 
follow 


Dr.G P. Majumdar in his chapter on Plant Physiology’ (pp. 39-40 


of Vanaspati, Calcutta, 1927) records the following evidence of the 
Brhatsarhhita of Varnhamihira (¢ A.D. 500) :— 


* Methods of plantations by cutting and graftings: In addition to 
the ordinary method of propagation by seeds the methods of 
Propagation by cuttings and graftings were known from time 
immemorial, so much so, that the plants to which these methods 
can be applied are definitely named.” 


The following verses from the Byhatsamhita® distinctly name the 
plants and these methods :-— 
‘Kanthal (Jack fruit tree), Asoka, Kadalt (plantain), 
dJambu, Lakoocha, Dadima, Drakshya, Palivata, VWapura 
(Matulanga), Atimukhtaka — these ore the plants to be 
propagated by means of cuttings besmeared with cowdung 

(et Om: STEN Den: naa HA FrM:) 
“Better than this method is the method of propagation by érafting. 
This can be done in two ways — the cutting of one plant is either 
inserted on the root of another plant, or on the stem of another 


plane CARTERS TN EY Arata: ee ee) 


‘Grafts should be smeared with cowdung. For transplanting (3-at@ 
aiereaerd:) the plants should be smeared from root to the top 
(wrapresraftrarat) with ghee (clarified butter), sesame oil, the 

honey of the Khudra variety of the bee of the Ushira (Andropo- 


1. On p. 62of Vunaspati Dr. 


lajumdar rafersto the various methods of propagation 
of plants, vi. (1) CAFR by (ruitsacd seeds, (2) GARI by roots, (3) eweaG by cuttiogs, 
(4) eed Crear: by graltings, (5) AMG by apical portion, (6) walt by leaves, (7) 
qtawra (7) Here alto Dr. Majumdar refers tooaly the FRMRM passage regarding grafting 
(chapter $4 of Perea, stanza 6). 

2, Vide p. 30301 Bhatsovihita (Catcuta, aah 


arerrarranaa plaid ie 
a BAT: oreeTTeN Maa Tate: 


3. Dod "RRS CES TTT: aE: 4” 
Wariants.—D.N.—4A ; E—rw8Ry without sam; C—io the text ftom: ; E~ateg, 
for UCM: . it seems after the expl. that Cr. Gt AM) 
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@on Laniger or Andropogon citrarum), the Vidanta (Embelica 
tribes) milk and cowdung.” 


The above reference to grafting recorded by Dr. Majumdar has been 
reproduced by Prof. R. Gangopidhyaya in his book on Agriculture and 
Africultursts in Ancient India, Setampore, 1932, on page 69. In 
referring to this evidence Prof. Gangopadhyaya observes :-— 


Cu 

* The method of propagation by cutting and graftings was alsoknown 
to India from very early times. The following lines from the 
Brhatsamhita (chapter 55) will be illustrative.’ 


2 and grafting :— 


We must try to record more evidence in support of the evidence 
of the Brhatsamhita cegarding grafting’ as practised in India about 
A. D. 500. 


The reference to grafting in the Byhatsamhita is made 450 years 
later than Piiny's passage on grafting quoted by me and 80 far as I know it 
is the only reference advanced ta prove the Indian knowledge of grafting 
Prior to the use of the grafting method on Indian mango trees by the Jesuits 
of Goa about A.D 1550. Are we to suppose that the art of grafting was 
known to Indians, say, up to A.D. 600but later fell into disuse and 
consequently no references to it were made in the numerous literary works, 
medical or otherwise ? 


Any popular practice like grafting having a directbearingon agric- 


ulture is not likely to remain silent if it was widely practised in all the 


1, Pid —“erureraren teehee ererarart Rear | 
mata = geerarcnntte afOee 1611 
vatarefeamtatreret aie: | 


smrreratecarat Gs wrryheTgs, ile” 


2. Compare the following remarks about plastic sur geryol Iodiaason p. 178 of Aron 
MedicalScvence by the Thakore-Sahebol Goadal, Loadoo, 1896: 


ia forming new cars anda. Thisoperation has been pray 
of the nose and ears was a commoo punishment, and 
“Our modera Sargeons have been able to borrow (rom them (Hindoo) the operatioa of 
rhinoplasty" (Weber). Ontbis sabject Dr. Hirschburg of Berli whole plastre 
‘surgery in Borope bed taken ight, wben these cancing devices of Indian workmen 
became koown to Gx The tractplantiog of somible shinllaps is also an eatirely Ladian 
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provinces of India through centuries. The Indians developed large gardens! 
and practised horticulture for pleasure and profit as proved by the 
evidence of J We must, therefore, 
make a thorough search in these and allied texts and see if there is any 
additional evidence about frafting to corroborate the Brhatsamhia 
reference noted above. 


As the art of grafting is connected with horticulture we have to tra 
its histor: the history of the Plant lore of Assyria and Egypt,® which 
earlier than the Plant lore of the Greeks and Romans The Assyrians 
cultivated fruitsin the alluvial plain deposited by the Tigris and Euphrates? 
rivers, Agriculture developed early in Assyria and was succesfully 
Prosecuted for many centuri When and where the Assyrians got their 
crop Plants is not known. Some were indigenous while others came trom 
the Iranian plateau. In addition to cereals the Assyrians cultivated fruits. 
including apricots, fits, olives, pomegranates, quinces, and rapes. The 
Egyptians began the cultivation of food-plants ‘possibly ten thousand years 
ago’. The records of the botanical achievements of the Egyptian are scanty, 
‘What we know has been obtained indirectly from the pictures on the walls 
of tombs and the funeral wreathsand fragments of plants preserved in 
these tom Herodotus, the Greek historian, travelled in Egypt about 
465 B.C. and recorded an account of the cultivation of crops and fruits as 
he observed it personally. In addition to cereals the Egyptians cultivated 
Plants such as beans, lentils, radishes, melons, onions and garlic. Hero- 
dotus mentioned several of them as articles given to labourers who 
constructed the Great Pyramid. Many ideas of the Materia Medica of the 


1. Seep. 54 of Arthasastra (Eng.Traos. by Shama Sastry, Myre, 1929),chap. oa 
"Daildiogs within the Fort’ 
of workmen may In any otherveay be provided with sites befitting their occup- 
gin flower garden’, fruit urdens, vegetable gardens and 
paddy fiatds allowed tothem, they ((amilics) shall collectgrainsaod merchandise in abund- 
ance as authorized. 
Prof, Reed in his Plant Seve 
Gardens, (7) North European Gurdans (trom thi 
Renaissance Developments in European Garde 


deals with thehistoryol (1) Roman 
je of Charlemagne onwards), (3) Post 
ad (4) Plant Introductions. 
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Egyptians appear to have been borrowed later by the Greeks. The oldest 
Egyptian medical papyrus was written about 1900 B.C. This record implies 
along development of Egyptian botany and medicine probably from 300 
B.C. The Egyptians domesticated plants or introduced them trom 
Chaldaea, 

The foregoing points about the Egyptian and Aasyrian plant lore 
noted by me from Prof. Reed's book on the History of Plant Sciences lead 
us to inquire: Was the art of rafting practised by the Greeks and Romans 
inherited by them from the Assyrians and Egyptians? My cursory perusal 
of Reed's book has not been successful in locating an exact answer to this 
query in his most scholarly account of the history of the Plant lore of the 
ancients. though it is possible to suppose that the Greeks, wh borrowed 
some ideas from the Egyptian Materia Medica, may have borrowed the art 
of grafting from them or from the Assyrians, who were pioneers in horti- 
culture many centuries prior to the blossoming of Greek culture and 
civilization. 


We in Westernindia have been cultivating the grafted mangotrees 
for more than 100 years and eating their {ruitsevery season but the history 
of the art of grafting plants, which has revolutionized horticulture during 
the last 2,500 years, is absolucelyunknown to us. I have, therefore, reco- 
rded in this paper some facts about chis history and am sure they will be 
supplemented by other scholars with references to grafting in India and 
foreign sources. I would specially welcome the evidence of Pehlvi, Persian 
and Arabic texts on the art of grafting from scholars who have made a 
close study of these texts, both published and unpublished. The following 
table will show at a glance the chronology of references to grafting recor- 
ded in this paper :— 


Chrosology. | Source. Reference Gegrattiog. 
B.C. 37-285 | Theophrastas (Greek), | Refers to G in bis ‘Ths Cuuses of | Plants’, 
| father of Bousical |“ Thesphrantus as 2 poeil Plato and 


pc.70—a.0.19 | vical (Roman post) (Georg. 


to 
A.D. 23-79 Pliny the Elder (Romao)} Redan to Cath at its highest polar’ 1a bisNalural 
ia 0ry (Book XV}. He also refers to many 

tndioe plans ke bonyon, banana, fies, 


AD, 500 Varthamibira (Brhats- | Relers to G 
avhhita, chap. 34, 


verse 6) 
Bet ween A.D, 600| History of the world by | Refers t0G practised by Mobammedans (dari 
ed ¢, 1100 Davies se 400. fears’ followiog. tbo Geath of 
Mobammed), They introdoced many plan 
{nto the West from the East. They were 
indebted in thisrespect to Greace, Persta 
porbaps India, 


eaarky on plast propagution. 
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Reference Gegralting 


AD ty Shorter ford Diction. 
°7 
AD. Mn Porque contact sith 
AD. 1548 P Crescentus (asi, i 
Ratween A.D. ise Joraive of Gos ea args 
1330 and 1373 wien and produce ome Dew variley ts 
Tangoe. 
ALD, 1624—1084 |edme aarlowe (ot | He observed that 
Fance) ik acquires 
araft. 
AD. 169 Dernler'a praise of Gao mangoss. 
AD. 73 Praises Gos menfoes. 
nDa7 Behan Gos mangoes as largest and mos 
“talicfows t0 tha tuste. 
A.D.1794 Reletato Gos mangoes: "manfor—An exquist. 


tely delicious frult of which 
+ Landon, 1704, | species grows In Bombay. called 
Pp. 906) mangos. 


‘ean bout 


A.D.1795- 1801. Muhmead Karim (Sa. | Nawab Walajah II of Carnatic visits the garden 
of Lord Edward Clive, Governor of Madras, 
the ton of the celebrated Lord Cli 
Rdward Clive became Governor of Madras 
In 1798 He garden Is decribed as ‘fal 
tslty, trees wad grafted varletion of the 
No. 5, page 151) Bett quality. 


P.S.— Since this paper was drafted I huve received the following 
n regarding grafting from two learned friends of 


(1) Reo Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar writes on 34-1946 
from Delhi :-— 


‘As regards grafting, the Tamil name for it is offu ie. gumming 
up or dovetailing, which is descriptive. The mango known to 
Tamil literature is the ordinary ungrafted one. 1 believe the 
Musalmans introduced it in South India. The process of rejuve- 
nation ard acceleration of growth that grafting causes could not 
have been missed by our poets, when they wanted figures of 
speech, if it wasknowntothem. Till recently the only grafted 
plant was the mango... . Most grafted mangoes now bear 
Arabic names.” 


1. Tahal! doal with the reference In detail ia my proposed paper on the history of gratted 
mangoes Lo India, 
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(2) Mr. M.S. Randhawa, 1.C.S, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, New Delhi has kindly sent to me on 164196 some extracts 
about mango cultivation and grafting. 1 quote below the following 
extracts gathered by Mr. Randhawa about the antiquity of the Art of 
scale 


‘The act of grafti an old one. Readers of the Bible may 
recollect St. Paul ed simile of the grafting of wild olive 
tree on to the good olive tree, Romans, XI-17—24". 

(Firminger's Manual of gardening. p. 86.) 


‘Grafting is of ancient origin as o horticultural practice. In his 
Natural History (Vol.2), Pliny about 2000 years ago wrote 
about it as common practice.’ 

(Kains and Mc Questen—Propagation of Plants, p. 264). 

“PLINY, writing before the birth of Christ, recognized graftage as 
horticultural practice and it is known that it was practised before 
his time. Columelia,' who diedshortly after the birch of Christ, 
mentioned certain kinds of graftage, particularly the bark graft, 
cleft graft and patch bud, which he ssid had been practised by 
the ancient: 


(Adriance and Brison—Propagation of Horticultural Plants, 
p. 149.) 

IT am extremely thankful to Rao Bahadur Aiyangar and also to Mt 
Randhwa for their interest in the subject of this paper. It ix really a 
matter for pride that Randhwa should answer my queries regarding grafting 
with wonderful alaccity and promptness in spite of his admi 
preoccupations. 


jas Moderatas was a native of Gadav io Spain and a cootemporary 

Rome and wrotea work on agricaltare (De Re Rustice) in 12 books 

- (Vide p, 162 of Smalter Classical Dictionary by Smith, Every Man's 
Library, London, 1913). 

In the Bible (New Testament, Romans, XI, 17—24) the word graff is ased for grafting 

as will be seen from the following extract :— 

"24, For if thou wert cat of theal 

‘contrary to oatare [ato a good 

‘be the aataral branches, be graff 


reo which is wild by oatare and wert graffed 
tree: how mocb mor these, sbich 
ibeir own olive tree 7” 


50. References to Grafted Mangoes in India 
between A. D. 1550 and 1800° 


In 19461 published an article! on the History of the Art of Grafting 
Plants (between ¢ B.C. 500and A.D. 1800), in which I have recorded 
refcrences to grafting from the time of Theophrastus onwards trom 
Indian ond foreign sources. Among these references I have noted the 
following references from Indian sources 

(1). Varthamihira (c. A.D. 500) is supposed to refer to graftmg in 
his Brhatsarhita (Chap. 54, stanza 6) in his remarks on plant 
propagation. 

(2) Edward Clive, the son of the celebrated Lord Clive, became 
Governor of Madras in 1798. His garden was “full of mango 
trees and Srafted varieties of the best quality” (see p. 151 of 
English Trans. of Sawanihat-i-Mumtaz of Muhammad Karim, 
Part I, 1940 — Madras University Islamic Series, No. 5). 

(3) The Jesuits of Goa practised grafting on Indian mango plants 
between A.D. 1550 and 1575 and produced some new varieties 
of mangoes. 

Except the references noted above I have no material about grafting 
in Indin. If the art of grafting was current in Varthamihira’s time 
(c. A. D. 500) why should there be no continuity of evidence about it in 
Indian sources? Onthe contrary the following extract from Bernier’s 
Travels* in the Mogul Empire (A. D. 1656-1668) clearly states that the 
@ardeners in Kashmir “do not understand the culture and grafting of 


In his description of the fruits of Kashmir Bernier observes :— 

“Thetruitis certainly inferior to our own, nor is it in such 
variety ; but this Iam satisfied is not attributable to the soil but 
merely to the comparative ignorance of the gardeners, for they do 
not understand the culture and grafting of trees as wedo in France, 
Ihave eaten, however, a great deal of very excellent fruit during my 
residence in Kachemire (Kashmir), and should entertain no doubt 


“Journal of University of Guuhati, Vol. X, No. | (Acts). pp. 81-93. 
1. Indian Culture, Vol. XII, No, 1 (July-Sept. 1946), pp. 25-34. 
2 Travels in tha Mogul Empire, Constable, London, 1891, p. 397. G, 11, 
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s that of Europe if 
nd soil of the trees 


of its atriving at the same degree of perfection 
the people were more attentive to the planti 
and incroduced grafts from foreign countries. 


1 have referred to the Srafting practiced by the Jesuits of Gos on 
Indian mango crees between A.D. 1550 and 1575. They produced 
ditferent varieties of grafted mangoes which were sold in India in the 
17th century. The following evidence about these varieties {rom the 
Travels of European travellers is noteworthy -— 


(1) Giovanni Francesco Gemelli Careri was born of « noble family 
of Radicena (Calabria) in A.D. 1651. He was in India in 1695. 
His Travels' in several volumes were published in [taly between 
1699 and 1728. In these Travels Careri has recorded a chapter 
on the Fruit and Flowers of Indostan‘, Speaking of the varieties 
of mango Careri observes: ~ 
“Some are called Mangas Carreiras and Mallaias, others of 
Nicholas Alfanso, others Satias. and others by other Names, 
all of them exceeding any European fruit in delicate taste 
Another traveller from Italy, Manucci (A. D, 1699-1717) wa 
India between A. D. 1656 and 1717. In hi 
p. 180, he refers to several v 


(2) in 
Travels, Vol. III, 
jeties of Goa mangoes as (ollows: 
“The best mangoes grow in the island of Goa, They have 
special names which are as follows: — 
mangoes of Niculao Affonso, Malaiasses, Carreira branca, 
Carreira vermelha, of Conde, of Joani Pereira, Babia (Large 


and round) of Araup, of Porta, of Secreta, of mainato, of Our 
Lady, of Agua de Lupe.”* 


In the article on Mango in Hobson~Jobson (by Yule and Burnell, 
London, 1903, pp. 523-555) dated references to mango are recorded, Among 


these references | find the following reference to Goa mangoes, wbich are 
evidently grafted mangoes :— 


) A.D, 1663 — Goa mangoes are excellent, says Berneir (see extract 


from Bernier’s Travels quoted by me already), 
oo 


i “of the 
No. 37 by Dr.$.N, Seb, 00 p. 358 (sbid). Dr. best on ‘ia ouloo, 
ettioned by Caseti ooly ove the Satiae doe peel “Aju of Hofee still 
Wilh Seerata. Nicwloo Afonso otherwise 192 
ity and ferchea a very bigh Price.” 
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(2) A.D.1673— Fryer alto refers to the Goa mangoes as the best 
ones. 

3) A.D.1727— A. Hamilton says:—"The Goa mango is reckoned 
the largest and mostdelicious to the taste of any in the world 
and I may add the wholsomest and best tasted of any fruit in the 
world.” 

Ie will be seen (rom all the data recorded above that the art of grafe- 

ing was introduced into Indian horticulture only after about A D. 1550 
but its operation was confined to Goa say between A.D. 1550 and 1790. Ie 
was absent in Kashmir in the 17th century as vouched by Bernier’s remarks 
quoted above. It appearsat Madrasabout A. D. 1798, when it was intro- 
duced there by Clive, the Governor of Madras, 
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In any history of the plant sciences of the world on a comprehensive 
scale the contribution of ancient India deserves a distinct place but in the 
absence of special monographs! dealing with the history of each nutritive 
or medicinal plant, this contribution hardly gets recognition in standard 
bo.ks on the plant sciences published outside In: This fact was 
pointedly brought to my notice hy Dr. Birbal Sahni, F.R.S, our famous 
botanist of international reputation, who happened to read with app 
tion my paper on the History of the Fig (Aajira, Ficus Carica)* and 
desired me to publish similar studies on the history of other Indian plants 
of medicinal or nutritive value. He also brought to my notice a valuable 
book on the History of Plant Sciences by Howard S. Reed," a review of 
which he published in 1942 in Current Science, Calcutta (p. 369). While 
this book has two chapters* 

On the history of the plant lore of the ancients where Egypt and 
Assyria, Greece and Rome, China and early America are all 
adequately treated ... one looks in vain for a bare mention of 
Ancient India which was certainly well abreast of the times and 
gave much that the West has a ted, though not always 
gracefully acknowledged. 

Dr. Sahni rightly observes that the “Retrogressive Period" (Chapter 
IV of Reed's book) was retrogressive only so far as Occidental nations 
were concerned. 


Side by side with my numerous studies’ pertaining to the history of 


‘Aryan Path, March 1947, pp. 14. 

1, See Anjira (Fiews Carica or Fig), Misdi. Bharatiya-Dravya Gaoa Graathamala 
No. 2, Vijouoa-Parishad, Prayag. 143. As. 12): Somtha (Dry Glogiber). Hiedi. (B.D. G. 
Gracthamala No 3. Bhargava Postakataya, Benarer, 143. As. 12); Triphala (Three Praits), 
Hindi, (Vijoave Parishad, Prayag, 2nd Edition, 1944. Rs. 2/4). All by Paxorr Rawean 
Bepr, Ayurvedalambara, (Available (rom bi imalaya Herbed Iostitote, Badawi 
Bagh. Lahore (Panjab, India). 

2, Vide Tha New Indion Antiguary (1941-2). Vol. 1V, pp. 125-136. 

3. (Chrooica Botwaiea Co., Waltham, Mass, U. S. A. 1942), 

4. [bids pp. 7-30. 

5. See Bibliography of my 202 Research Papers pablished io 1941 : Iteme Now. 18. 17, 
165. 170, 171 and 198 pertalsing to 
be inctoded in my Revised Bidliog- 


ine. 
‘raphy, to be publisbod sbortly. 
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differentbranches of Sanskrit learning, 1 have been studying during the 
last fifteen years the history of Indian medicine and allied subjects and 
have published about forty pepers! on this history in several Oriental 
Journals, I, therefore, lost no time in studying Reed's book and was con. 
vinced of tbe justice of Dr. Sah both in his review 
and in his letter of 12th January 1943." incentive to my studies was 
further enhanced by i bout the history of Indian crops from Dr. 
B, S. Kadam, then Assistant Agricultural Commissioner to the Government 
of India and now Director of Tobacco Research, deputed by the Govern. 
ment to the U.S. A. and Canada for further study of this subject. Lan 
but nat least came the inquiry from Dr. Sadgopal, chief cbemist of the 
Hindustan Aromatic Company of Naini (Allahabad) about the history of 
Indinn aromatics, which involved a study of the history of aromatic plants 
and their products. The cumulagive effect of all these inquiries coming 
from responsible scholars was to encoucage me to continue my studies 
these subjects with greater zest, Some results of these studies have already 
been published in my papers on the “History of Jawar (Holcus Sorghum),? 
“History of Canaka (Cicerarietinum or Gram). and the “History of 
Indian Cosmetics. 


My studies in the history of Indian plants on the strength of Indian 
sources have convinced me that #0 far tbis branch of Indology has been 
almost neglected by our Indologiste ard consequently our ancient Indi 
plant lore, for istory of which there is abundant material 
in Join, Buddhist and Brahmanical texts, has remained unnoticed in res 
ponsible Oriental journals during the last hundred years or so. 


1. A complete list of these papers isgiven in my Introduction 10 an edition of the 
Carohasanthuta to be published at Jamnagar by Dr P.M Mehta, Chief Medical Officer of the 
Jamoagar Stats, on behall of hls Ayurvedic Association. 
havo read with much interest your Not @ onthe “History 

you would be doing a great service to Indian Botany if 
rly you were toworkout the history of our knowledge of other common Indiao plats 
of medicinal or nutritive value. Our own ignorance conceraig this subject ix colowal 
aod We can searcely blame the Wentero writers if they igaore the aocieat Hindu know! 
of theplant sciences.” 


. Law Volume, Part 1, pp. 


158 (Caleutta, 1943, edited by myself aod 


4. VideAnmols of the Bhandarkar Oriental Ressorch Institule, Poooe (1946), Vol 
69-105. Another paper on the “History of Cupaka (8. ¢. 100 10 1830 4. D.) 


f Bombo y (1943), Vol.XIV, Part 2, pp. 41-S2 and 
New Indion Antiquary (February-March 1945), Vol. VII. 
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In recent years.a serious attempt to meet this deficiency has been 
ede by Dr. G. P. Majumdar of Calcutta by the publication of his 
numerous papers and three important books.' Dr. Majumdat’s studiesare 
very valuable for all serious students of ancient Indian culture as they 
reveal this culture in plant perspective. In fact a perusal of these studies 
not fail to impress the reader with Dr. Majumdar's spirit of reverence 
for plants, as the indebtedness of humanity to plants is too deep for words 
and too mystic to be understood by our present-day botanists. It is no 
wonder that certain plants were worshipped by the ancient Indians and 
are worshipped in India today. 

The foregoing lines will. I believe, amply show the necessity of study- 
ing the history of ancient Indian plant lore on the strength of original 
sources, both Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit. For such o history the efforts of 
one or two scholars will be of no avail, Personally I have come to realise the 
importance of this study rather too late in my research career of thirty 
years, Lam, therefore glad to find chat a scholar from Lahore, Pandit 
Ramesh Bedi, Ayurvedalamkara, has been independently working in this 
field and has already published the three learned monographs in Hindi 
under notice, for che benefit of students of Indian botany and Indian 
I science. 
author has notonly studied Ayurveda thoroughly but has been 
at Lahore. He hasplanned a's 
plants of medicinal value, of which these three give us a fair idea. 
Bedi was for six years Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens of the 
Gurukul University at Kangri (District Saharanpur, UP.) and in this 
capacity he made a close study of Indian medicinal planta. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that bis books should be very highly spoken of by professors of 
Ayurveda in the Gurukul University and the Hindu University, Benares, 
a3 also by eminent Ayurvedic physicians like Acharya Yadavii Trike 
of Bombay and others. 


In these mono; —on AAjtra, Sortha and Triphala -— the last- 
named on the fruits of three plants, Harad (Terminalia Chebula), Baheda 
(Belaric myrobalan) ind Amla (Emblic myrobalan) -Pandit Bedi recorde 
exhaustive information on such points: asthe names of the plant in Hindiy 
Sanskric, English and Latin and in different modern Indian langua, 
plant's original habicat aod where ‘it, is grown at present in India; ite 
bovanical description ; its history, whether indigenous to India or imported 


1, These books are (1) Vanasputi (Calcatta Daiversity, 1927) : (2) Upavana-V ineda, « 
treatise 0 arborl horticalture. (Indian Research Iestivate, Culcatta, 1933) and Somme 
Aspects of Ancient Indian Civilisation, (Anubor.Cajcatta, 1938). 
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to the Indian materia medica ; its varieties and zuzir 
medicinal properties ; its chemical analysis, showing its therapeutic value ; 
its properties as specified in Ayurvedic texts; the current uses of the 
different parts of the plant, and the seasons at which the Farts of medicinal 
value should be removed and stored : the proportions in which the parts 
of the plant are to be used in medical preparations; the processes of 
manufacturing medicines from the plant ; the general therapeutic value of 
the different parts and the effect of medicines prepared from the plant 
on the different parts of the human body: the testing of these medical 
Preparations in the light of modern medical research ; instructions for 
cultivation of the plant ; its economic value and its importance in national 
commerce :and gives a bibliography pertaining to the plant with reference 
to the foregoing aspects. These monographs are prepared by Pandit Bedi 
to enable him laterto publish an encyclopedic work on Indian materia 
medica under the title “Bharatiya Dravyaguna,” 

This is really a scholarly approach, as no lasting literary edifice can 
be buile unless all its bricks are properly shaped and well baked in the kiln 
of our investigation. I feel no doubt that these monographs will prove 
useful not only to the students and professors of Ayurveda but also to 
laymen, whose knowledge of Indian medicinal herbs is at present much 
confused, in the absence of authoritative monographs cn cach of these 
herbs, fully documented with extracts from standard ancient Ayurvedic 
texts and other literature, which give these healers of mankind their 
proper scientific and cultura’ perspective. 


Though written in Hindi, these monographs deserve to be translated 
into English for wider circulation, as medicine is not the preserve of one 
nation but is for mankind in general. If disease is concomitant with life 
on this globe, the Science of life (Ayurveda) which provides remedies for 
disease in all its varieties, is the concern of the entire humanity. We live 
now in the age of atom-bombs, aeroplanes and radios and not in the age of 
Cayuka and Susruta. The dissemination of useful knowledge is a sacred 
obligation to be discharged by the scholars of the whole world and any 
medium which effects the widest possible dissemination of this knowledge 
deserves to be used for this purpose without any pride or prejudice. 


Pandit Bedi’s monographs, as mentioned, have already received 
scholarly approbation. His Triphala has won him the award of the 
Nawab Sir JamalkhanGold Medal of Rs. 250|- from the All-India Ayur- 
vedic Congress. Let me hope that these tokens of appreciation from 
brother-workers inthe Ayurvedic field will encourage Pandit Bedi to 
continue his valuable monograph series (Bharatiya Dravya-gua Grantha- 
mala) to that we shall have before long an exgggaknowledge of our ancient 
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Indian plant lore properly evaluated in the light of modern botanical and 
pedical *ritings,a list of which Pandit Bedi bas recorded in each of these 
monographs. 

Toa student of the pure historyof Indianplants like myself, Pandit 
Bedi's monographs will prove valuable as theycontainunder one cover 
many textual data, fa tion into a plant's history by 


bringing together the a le historical sources in all countries, For 
some of Indian plants have migratedfar from their native habitat and are 


recognized as respectable residents of the modern civilized world, like the 
human confréres of the present-day nations. It is the business of the 
historian to investigate this migration of plants, which will be as enchant- 
ing a story as that of human migrations when it ia completely mudied end 
recorded with care and patience by a band of scholars working in unison 
an different parts of the world. 
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Enjoyment (Bhoge), sight kinds of, 53, 
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of, 74 

Eqymology of adhiees, 171, 


at Kolbapur and Capabe, 238, 


Fe-besin, de te of, 333, 
tn India 187. 
Past, things to be avolded on Ektday! ; 
137; religious and Tembala, 1M. 
Fenugresk end alfalfa, bistory of, 364.92. 
Festival, see Rose-water lestival. 
Ficuscartea, we fig. 

Fig, notes on the bistor y of, 295-306,307-10; 
vernacular names of, 2950, 2360. 
Flower gatdens in Biber, 41t, 
Flowets to be avolded in wor 

256. 

Flowers to be used 
a litt of, 256 :used io Akbar's court, 
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Fumiture of Ca nde aa, 329. 
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Gandhasara and Brhatsamhita, 59m, 61:' 
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contenteol, 7 :date of, 3. 25, 
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topics connected with, 

Gandhavada and its Marathi commentary, 
critical analysis of, 43-52: date of, 
52,57. 


deity of 


Ganev, references to, in the Jnsnaktoda of 
the Kayyapasarhhiea, 255. 

Garments,Manasara on the use of, by a 
king, 132. 

Girvapapadamatijari, dace of, 211. 

Gloss vessels and perfumery, 52. 

Goulabarrose flower (7), 36 

Grafted mangose in Indie, 

52.54. 

Grafting. chronology of references to, 449. 


history of the art of, 
439-51 : al varletias of, 441n, 

Greaee, ingredients ofa soap for removi 
55, 

Greek tradersand Ceylon, 226. 

Guhyasamaja-tantra, date of, 201, 333. 


Gulal rose. 
Gutabdapya, 16, 17. 
Gul preparation of 99. 


Gupta inscriptions, trees mentioned in, 
45n. 
Guptaperiod, early, and Tambola, 154. 
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Hair-dye, Varabamibire’s recipe for, 109. 
Hair-dyes and ink-manulecture, close 


affinity between recipes for, 104-107. 
Hokim Phovasis, aw ork on medicine, Yin, 
98: dated Mas of, 97,98, 99 
ine mixture of many langue 
Haladi-hudiku, a ceremony of married 
women in the Deccan, 2530, 
Harga, King of Kashmir, date of 242. 
Hemacandra, date of 220m, 225. 
MHemadri.date of, 169, 198, 257, 261. 
Henas, bistory of Mend! of, 347-56. 
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Hiven.T siang, date of the death of, 259m: 
date of his visit to India, 260. 
Holucas Sorghum. see J 
date of. 2150. 


Horee-todder, see allalta. 
Hone-food, Capake as, 218-252, 238; 
. 245.51. 


1 book on, 230. 


th 


Arthurasira on 
Ractrien, date of their import into 
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Peshwas diaries, 205 : feeding of the 
sick, 229: foreign names in Sanskrie 
ace, to thett colours, 251; history of 
cagake as theit food, 218.232; infor 
mation in the Jatakas abou, 2281; 
Marco Polo on their food, 22!: of 
different countries, 223; of six kinds 
in ancientChins, 230n: Persian, the 
date of their ‘mport into India, 231; 
ration of, ace, to the Arthayan 
205. Sarasamuccaya, a work on, 208. 
of, 4050; acc. to the 
Amarakora, 227: acc. to the Artha- 
sasira, 222 ;acc. to Nakule's Ayva. 
cibitea, 223 race. to Jayadatta’s Asva. 
vuidyaka, 222 ; acc. to Vogbhala's 
Asvayurveda, 250n; acc. to th 
Manasollasa, 226 : acc, to theRajani. 
apiu, 227; acc. to some Sanskrit 
works,251, 
Hurds, references in the Mebtnubbive 
licerature to, 274. 


Hor: 


I 
Ton Batves, date of, 11, 359; his references 
to ambergrie, 12. 
Import of Persian horees into India, date 


ind fruits in 


of, 231 : of plants, root 


Incense, use of, inEgyptian sacrifice, 85n : 
seaalso Dbupe. 

Indianalcbemy=rase vidyy. 3, 

Indisncorn, see maize. 


el 


Index 
Htural 
jado-Chins, use of Tambal 156. i Manatipds, cul 
{Eic Reman trade cepts in-che Sanh | leanings 252-56; relerences to 
India, 233. Capaka in, 232. 


Indu, com, of tbe Ayfatgesamgrahe, date: 


of, 95n. 
Ink-manutacture, history o 
in India and other count 
Inscription, Canarese and Jwaci, 
Gupta, trees mentioned in, 
Indian and Tampota, 110-120. 
Ler, itrapertume, 16. 
Tsing. date of, 371. 


in India, 101: 
e087. 

a: 
4450 


J 


Jarda=cobacco used for chewing. 421. 
Jatakas and horse-food, 229: and horses, 
22at. 


Condhals). antiquity of, 266.282 


chronological table of references to, : 


2B1f., earliest of tbe wild plants co be 
domesticated, 267 ;and Kannada lite. 


tature, 273n; Lassen on introduction | 


into Italy of, 280; and Lilaceritra, 273; 
Tamil words for, 217. 

Jayasichba Siddbarsja, Solanki hing of 
Gujarat, dace of the reign of, 237, 

Jewels, Rasarainakara on the manulacture 
of, 88; sun, the presi 
88n. 

Jtvakacinedmagi, a Ts 
2770. 


Jyotirnibandha of Siivarajs 
146. 


dace of, 139, 


K 


Kalama variety of rice, references in 
Sanskrit works to, 2636. 

Kalidaea’s references to Kalama rice, 269, 

Kalpadrumakora, date of, 201. 5 

Kamasntra, dace of, 1730. 

Kanbaradeva, king, date of, 2730. 

Kanigka, king, deteof, 2780. 279. 

Karpurtye siivadates, date of, 363. - 


be Camupde, date of, 50. 
a (ht) pl 
| Kewda= Kerk: 


pertumery, 


cecosnur, 52. 
King and eight objects of enjoyment, 
131-33. 


| Keemsbutnhala of Keamararman, date 


of, 36,2990, 90. 
Keemend ra, dave of, 376 
Kgleasvamin, com. of A 
{2m 
| Katkuma, preparation of, 91. 
Kuttantmare of Damodara, dai 


Laktmapasena, King of Bengal, date of. 120. 

| Lassen on introduction of Jawar into Italy. 
280. 

Lilacaritra, « Mahanubbava work, date of, 

17, 26. 

juistice, Indian, Importance of Habim 

| Pharasis to, 98. 

Lolimbaraja, dare of, 292, 413. 

Lucerne grass~altalta, 398 : lesupe ghtsa, 
98, 


M 


Madananighan{u, dace of, 272, 


dace of, 426. 
antiki=Mendi S.V. 
Madhva Muniwvare, poec, date of, 420, 


Masha. poet, date of, 340. 
Mahadeva, King of Deva; 


1 273s 
165n. 


nuc-cracker io. 
Mabtdhara, date of, 199. 
Mabrereas as horsemen, 153n. 


(Maka), ry from noni 
sources of, 284-87 ; home of 
in India, history of 283-94: 
different languages for, 290. 


Maka see Maite. 


299, 290: 
words in 
204. 


date of, 322, 

Manasollasa, date of, 3 53.85. 117n.. 157, 
226: on the eight objects of royal 
‘enjoyment, 131.33; on the geme of 
Indien Polo, 226: leties of 


on 


‘Manucel and mangoes in Indie, 453. 


Marathi ( Comme on the 
Gandhavada, critical analysla of, 
43.52; date of, 47. 

Marco Polo; and ambergrie, 12: and 


food for borecs, 225 : date of, 12. 

ceremonlas of Patspe Prabhu 

150, 

Marriage with the step.mother, 311n, 

perfumedoils for, 54 

b geographer, dace of, 173n. 

Matrimonial custam of cutting tke bere! 
Jeafroll, 149. 

Matsyopurapa, references to Capaka 
238. 

Medical oils in the Carakasawshita.72n. 

Medicalacience see Aryan medical science, 
‘Mo. 

Medical writers, chronolo y of Sanskrit, 
9. 

1 works, daces of Some Indian, 357n. 


Medi 


Habim Pharasis, 970. 
MedinI-Kora, date of, 10, 380. 


Mercury, reference 
Karyapesstabits to, 255, 

‘Meea) images, use of wax-moulda in the 
casting of. 255. 


Meth! 
countries, 364.92, 
Milarepa, Tibetan mint, date of, 372. 
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ndian | Mujmua, a perfume, ingredients of, 39. 


Murari, poet, date of, 381. 

Musk, dated references to. 76n. 

Muslim conquest of Sindh, date of, 352, 

Muktev'vara, Marathi poet, dace of, 184. 

Mustard, white, Baga’s references to, 3661 
medical properties of. 365; Sanskrit 
words for, 3€6: use in ancient and 
mediaeval India of, 365-69, 


N 


date of, 74, 80n, 125, 

date of, 152: reference to 
spittoon in, 186. 

Nalaké-yantra used in perfumes prepara- 
tlon, $2. 

Nanartharnava-sarhbyepa, date of. 10, 274- 

Ragbunatha Gapera, date of, 


Navanttaka, date of, 101, 

\anfu-sarhgraha of Vaidya Raghunath 

iM Indraji, 95. 

Nirpayasindbu, dace of, 138. 

Nityanstha Siddha, author of Rasaraina 
bara, 88. 

habbetta, author of Tambalakalpa- 

sathgraha, date of, 168-170. 


N 


a work on, Anjulipuraga, 990: 


bistory of, in India and otber 


Nutcracker, a genuine Marathi word for, 
165n; earliest dated reference in a 
Canarese work to, 175; etymology of 
Hindi word for, 180; Indian, 114; its 
date, 171-176; of Marathi word for, 
171; of the Sanskrit word for; worde 
in various languages for, 171, 175, 
177.80. 


fe} 


m, Sanskrit word for, 402n. 
Otto, 15, 16,17. 


P 


meaning of, 7. 

Padyavent of Vepldatta, date of. S8n. 

Paharpur copper-plate, reference 
‘Candas in, 315n. 

Paialacchtnamamala, date of. 329. 

ala dynasty in Beagel, period of, 228, 


to 


Index 
Pan-chewing im India. the stor 
mented More of We 


trade in, 40n. 


ta in, 286, 
Parada. s¢¢ wercury. 


H date of, 236, 355 
Porsbhovoneravane, | esion of Pasian | Rey eterno ‘erate 
" eal, ot 
Paina-Gaya Rerort of Buchanan,27, | NS MAMAN tiers in aa 
Pacslayantea, meaning, 52. H ice, aha : eines 
Parafijali, date of, 179. | et to, from RC. 9 
Perfumery, Indian | pice OD BS inthe Arthactere, ane 
poner ; Rice varietien of 257 


| Rose 
Perfumery, industry, An up-todate survey | 


of Indien. 40n. i 
Perfumery s¢¢ also cosmetics, 


Towewater i 
o in the birry ol 3m inns 
Perfumes and cosmetics in the Royal Bath, , Rose, rematha on, by H.5, Reed, 34, 


cA:D. 1130. $356; references Co, | Roe, toueswaterand attarof tones, notes 
in the Vurargacarita, 62n,63n. + ‘on the history of, 15.35, ” 
used at the court of Akbar, c¢ Roses in China, nota 


eat, 

Persian borses, date of their import into 
India, 21, 

Peshwae.e Mat ue of. 960. 

Pharasis, Hakim, see Anjuli-purtpa and ‘Shablahan, 100n : relerenceto in i723, 
Hakim Phara ‘O1; Sanskrit verses on the manu. 

Pictures (paintings), three bindsol. 255, eran ot tee 

Plant.lore in ancient India, 455.59. Ross] taths Mi 

Plants cultivated for feeding cattle, 398. 


Plastic surgery of Indie, 4470. | s 

Pliny, Roman author. date of, 280. 

Pomegranate tree, period of tranaplantation 
in India of. 119n. 

Portuguese a 

Prabandha-cintamani, date of, 236; story Peshwa Bajirao I, date of. 425. 


of a dealer in Capake in, 237. Sandal, the Ain-i-Abbari on, 
Prastava.ratnokara, date of, 146. 


Punjab, period of Greek occupation of, 


216, 234. 
R 
for rose-water. 370. 
Rojanighaptu of Narahari, dete of 146.) Sgoabrit writers on medicine, chronoloyy 
158n, 159, 201, 220, 271. 1, . 


f, 209, 
Rojavyavahara-bova | of | Raghunatba | Sarasomuccaya, dateof. ; 
Papdita, date of, 10, 15, 155, 177, 164. | g/erdgadbara, author of the medical work 
353, 412. Sfarkgodharo-Sas hita. date of, 207. 
Ram Joshi, the Maretbi poet, date of, 292 ssaragedharapaddhot, Sanabric ansbotony, 
Ramayana, reletence to Carake in. 233. are of, 202. 
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Sarvanenta. commentator of the Artara- ) Sugar from Yavenala (Jondhala). 272, 
ova, date of, 186, 204, Sadhu, dace of, 272. 
S@vvatabora, date ol. canya of Lakymag. Garin, 
Sttavaha ¢ perioul of, 238, date of, 206, 276. 
Saubhagya-Kalpadruma of 


Surasundari-caiya of Dhanev'vare, date of 
Modak, date of, 168. 206. 276. 
of Gwalior, dace of, 42. hava of Vijthala, dace of, 415. 


thi puet-saine, date of, 


date of, 278n. 
arly Indianinterest in, 311. 


Syrian figs, 
‘Sleg-bhukel’, meaning of, 151. 


B. 
Shaikh Maliomed, a Marathi poet, date T 
of, 422. 
Shivaji, date of the coronation of.53. To, three offndian sucial lite, 154. 
Siddhoetha = white mustard, 366. Tambole, a study of the use outside India 
S‘ilabtras, Period of the rule of, 231n, oft nd Asura typeof ma 
Silappadibaram, Tamil epic, date of, 339. 137 : and Pittyajia, 137: and che 
‘M0: on condal, sandal paste and house.holder, 137: and the piodas tw 
dal. wood. 339. 


the ancestor 
Sindh, date of the Muslim conquest of, fa 


382, 


137 ;and the religious 
134; antiquity of the use of lime 
and catechu in, 155.67 : beliefs about 
Singhana, the Yadava king, date of, 90. the number of ingredients in, 134.4: 
Sliva worshipped with Campaka flow Rernier's reference to, 1570: Caru- 
Siivarama Tripathin, commentator of the carya of Bhoja on, 148: Customs 

Siddhanta Kaumudt, date of, 179. ociated with, 149 ; dace of ite intro- 
Smrtipratasa of Hatlbhackara. date of, duction into India, 129. 130, 154, 177: 

134. dated references ro. 76 n: etymo. 


Solanki King Jaya: logy of, 182 n; fie kinds of 1250: 
Gujarat, and the story of ory of the verses ce. the 13 
tram, 257 : date of, 237. qualities of, 145-48: in Indo-Chi 

Somesvara, author of Manasollasa, date | 156: no reference in the Gthyasdcras 
of, 195. \ to, : persozs who are prohi- 

‘Sovitha, « monograph on ginger. 457. bited from ite use, 134f.: qualities 

Spittoon,earliest reference ro, It acc, to Varthamihira of. 148: re. 


bistory of, 161-190; Marathi words Aerances tn Lndinasinsceiprionsce; 
for, 183; of stone, used by the Ruddh 111.20; references in the Kasyena- 
187: Persian word for, 185; Sanskrit sarthita Wfanakagda) to, 254: 
words for, 185, 186n, 190: Sanskrie Romance. of -beid -chewing by: N: Mi 
works referring to; 1b6n : 189; use by Penzer, 181n ; story about the origin 
Tarcere in the 13th century A.D. of, of, 165 f: thirteen qualities of, 141, 
‘a Hin, 142, 145.48 jation of 24 
re . verses in the dyotirnibandha on, 139. 
Sridban. author of the Smrwarshara sii the Mecaeeand cats cheving 
shat ‘ the king of. 132; use acc. co the 
bartender aaa es ai Dharmaytatras of, 133-38; see also 
S/tkagthadares, commeneator of the Siddha-| ___Pan-chewing. 
yoga, dateot. 356. Tambalakalpasamgraha of Ntsidababhatta, 
Student, Tamb0la end other things not to authors ond works quoted in, 169: 
bbe used by 0, 134, date of, 16870. 
Sabtimubtovalt of Jalbana, dace of. 147. Tombolamafiatt, date of, 170. 


‘Thana coast and foreign 
Tiberan Seine Miler 
‘TiHloyapappatti,a Jain 


date of, 372. 


sommarce, 31a | 


GP. Matumiat's paper 
spare Prakrit work, el aa 


Tobacco, date of ite int 
India. 154, 31: 


v 
313; ite history in India | puter 
+ teletencee i 


Marathi literature to, 418.26 
Sen 


Poems to, 427.28, 


Tooth-brush of Campaka. properties of, 65. 


Triphal 
Tul 


‘monograph on, 457, 


Tulast plant, reference in Keryepasenhica | 
UManakende) to : in other Sensrit 


works to, 254n, 


rit works co, 410-17: in Sena 


Maratha Seine, date of, 184, 


| Vesitables, vernac 


ular equivatanta ace, to 
troduction Into | yg, Dalla tor, 30a, 


Vidhiprena, date of, 197, 


te of, 170, 210, 233, 
Vibramanbedeva-carite of Bilbape, date of, 


10. 
‘Vivvartpasena.e king of Bengal, date of, 
120, 


Veakarane Mahabhayya, date ol, G4n, 


Ww 
v ‘Was-moulds for cauing mera! images. 255. 
‘Weighing oneself against goldere..7. 
Udabarti. references in the Gandhavada to, 
45, 46. 


ol, in the Manu 


Unguentastore bing. preparation of, $4: ollara oa the quallties of, 
ic e peeeatetioncl: ing should marry, 132. 
S5ithe Manasollose on the use of, | “Hom* ine should marry, 
131. 


Vv 


Vagbhaja I, author of Astadg: 
date of, 246,278, 358, 


Y 


Yadavaprakira, author of Vaijeyantt-tora, 
dateo!,276. 


YajRovalkyasmrti.dace of 368. 
Vagbhata Il. author of Astaigahrdaya, 


date of, 246.278, 351 
‘Vagbbate, author of Ras 


samuccaya, 
246. 


Vaidyavatarisa, dated Ms. of, 413. 

Vaijayanti-kos a, date of, 160, 

‘Vaikbinasas, a Vaignara sect, 252. 

Vaignavas, Vaikbanauas, asect of, 252, 

Vamana, aurbor of Kavyolatkar 
vrtti, date of 322, 


Yala, 100 Gandba-yakes, 
Yara at 


Capake as horse.lood acc. to 
‘Vagbhate’s Agvayurreda, 5.5L 
inahara, a medical compendiue, 
date of. 145, 164, 413, 414: dated Me. 
of, 413; on the ingredients of uambola, 
1A. 


Yogasarhgrama, & Marathi porm of Sbaikh 


Yogar 


air. Mabomad, dateof.422. 


Yubtikalpatary, dave of, 202 


